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a plan above his ability to execute; and 
his failure may ſerve the cauſe of letters, 
though not very honourable to himſelf. 


It may not be amiſs, therefore, to con- 


ſider the nature of the undertaking, and 


to examine the propriety of an attempt 


to tranſlate the plays of a Roman Co- 
mick Poet into Engliſh Blank Verſe. 


It is well known that Comedy, as 


well as Tragedy, owed its origin to a 
kind of rude ſong;* Tragedy to the 
Dithyrambick, and Comedy to the 


Phallica 6.; and a8 cach -of chem began 


to form themſelves into Dramatick Imi- 
tations, each ſtudied to adopt a meaſure 

| ſuited to their purpoſe. Tragedy, the 
more lofty, choſe the Tetrameter ; and 
Comedy, who aimed at familiarity, the 


lambick. But as the tile of Tragedy 
improved, Nature herſelf, m_ Ariſtotle, 


0 Ariſtot. TWept WONT, Hep. f. 


directed 
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directed the writers to abandon the ca- 


pering Tetrameter, and to embrace that 


meaſure which was moſt accommodated 
to the purpoſes of dialogue; ; whence the 


lambick became the common meaſure 
of Tragedy and Gamedy.. 


5 Hune Soccer cepere pedem, grandeſy;CoTnuRN, | 


Alternis aptum ſermonibus, et populares 
Vincentem firepitus, & natum rebus agendis, 


3 ſuited to hk ſtage, 

In comick beine or in tragick rage, 
With ſweet variety were found to pleaſe, _ 
And taught the dialogue to now with eaſe ; 
Their numerous cadence was for action fit, 
And form'd to quell the clamours of the pit. 


PRANCIS, 


some of the Tragedies f Sophocles, 
and more of Euripides, have eſcaped 


the wreck of Grecian Literature: but 


* Hor, de Arte Poetic; 
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none of the Greek legitimate Comedies, 
except thoſe of Ariſtophanes be fuch, 
have come entire down to our times. 
Yet even from thoſe, as well as from the 
fragments of Menander, Philemon, &c. 
it is evident that meafure was ſuppoſed | 


J to be 28 neceſſary 9 Comedy as Sr = 


| gedy. : 
In this, as well as in all other mat- 
ters of literature, the uſage of Greece 
was religiouſly obſerved at Rome. Plau- 
tus, in his richeſt vein of humour, Is 
numerous and poetical: and the Co- 
medies of Terence, though we cannot 5 
agree to read om after Biſhop Hare, 


* Some 1 in this 
preface are taken from a ſmall 
tract, publiſhed ſome time 
ago, entitled Critical Reflec- 


tions on the Old Engliſh Dra- 


matick Writers, which has 
ſince been prefixed by the 


Bookſeller to Coxetęr's Edi- 


tion of Maſſinger. In that 


little tract I firſt mentioned | 


the idea of this AY Oe 
and as the nature of the ſub- 


ject then led me to ſay ſome- 
thing concerning the uſe of 


MeaſureinComedy,l thought 
it better to introduce thoſe 
paſſages into this preface, 


than to repeat the very fame . 


thing in other words. 


Were. 


1 


were evidently not written without re- 
gard to Meaſure. The Comick Poets 


indeed indulged themſelves in many 
licences ; but the particular character 


of the meaſure uſed by thoſe authors, as 
may be gathered from Horace, was its 
familiarity, and near approach to com- 


mon converſation, 


Idcirco quidam, Comcedia necne poëma 
Eſſet, quæſivere, quod acer ſpiritus & vis 
Nec verbis, nec rebus ineſt : ni quod pede certo 


Differt ſermoni, ſermo nerus. 


Some doubt, if Comedy be juſtly thought L 


A real poem; fince it may be wrought. 


In ſtile and ſubject, without fire or force; 
And, bate the numbers, is but mere diſcourſe, 
F RANCIS, | 
By the Antients then it is evident 
that Meaſure was always conſider- 


ed as eſſential to Comedy, nor has 


Hor. Sat. iv. lib, 1. 
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it always been thought improper even 
among the Moderns. 5 Our neighbours, 
the French, ſeem to have imagined mere 
proſe, which, with Moliere's Bourgeois 
Gentilbomme, the meaneſt of us have 
talked from aur cradle, to be too little 
elevated for the language of the theatre. 
Even to this day, they write moſt of 
their plays, Comedies as well as Trage- 
dies, in verſe; and the excellent Avare ” 
of Moliere had nearly failed of the ap- 
plauſe it deſerved by being written in 
proſe. In our own nation, Shakeſpeare, 
Jonſon, Beaumont and Fletcher, Maſ- 
ſinger, Shirley, and all our old writers, 
uſed Blank Verſe in their Comedy : of 


which practice it is too little to ſay, 


that it needs no apology. It deſerves 
the higheſt commendation, fince it hath 
been the means of introducing the moſt 
capital beauties into their compoſitions, 

while 


could not poſſibly enter into the come- 
dies of a later period, when the Muſe 


had conſtrained herſelf to walk the * | 


in humble proſe. 

1 would not however be unden 
by what I have here ſaid of Meaſure in 
Comedy, to object to the uſe of proſe, 
or to inſinuate that our modern pieces, 


| taken all together, are the worſe for be- 


ing written in that ſtile. That indeed is 
a queſtion that I am not called upon. to 
enter into at preſent ; and ir is enough 
for me to have ſhewn that Poetical Dia- 


| logue was in uſe among our old writers, 


and was the conſtant practice of the 


| Antients. Menander and Apollodorus ; 


wrote in meaſure ; ; Terence, who copied 


from their pieces, wrote in meaſure; 


and conſequently they, who attempt to 
render his * into a modern language, 


ſhould 
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while the ſame ſpecies of excellence 
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ſhould follow the ſame method. If Te- 
rence, in the opinion of Quintilian, 


failed of transfuſing all the elegancies 
of Menander into his ſtile, by neglect- 


ing to adhere to Trimeters, how can 


the tranſlator of Terence hope to catch 
the ſmalleſt part of his beauties by to- 
1 tally abandoning the road of poetry, 
and deviating entirely into proſe ? If it 
be too true of tranſlations in general, 
according to the ſevere and witty cen- 
ſure of Don Quixote in his viſit to the 
printing-houſe at Barcelona, that they 
ae like the wrong ſide of Flemiſh 

Tapeſtry, in which, though we diſtin- 
guiſh the figures, they are confuſed and 
obſcured by ends and threads ; they, 
who render verſe by proſe, may be ſaid 


purpoſely. to turn the pieces of their ori- 
ginal the ſeamy fide without ; and to 


avoid copying the plain face of nature, 


= 
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5 in Arier to make their drawings after 


the topſy-turvy —_ 6f the Camera 


Obſeura. 


- But this matter is not 1 I 5 
tive, The theory has long ago been con- 


firmed by practice, and the firſt tranſ- 
Jators of the antient comick writers na- 
ä turally gave poetical verſions of their 


plays. We are told by Voltaire in the 
Supplement to his General Hiſtory, * P 
that early in the 16th century the beſt 


pieces of Plautus were tranflated into 
Italian at Venice; © and they tranfla- 


< ted them,” continues he, into 


« Verſe, as they ought iu de rranfta- 


« ted, fence it was in V erſe that they 


« were written by Plautus. In the 
Fine century, in the reign of Charles 
IV. Baif, an old French Poet, tranſla- 


ted the Eunuch of our Author into 


* Pag. 183. 
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French Verſe, and Madam Dacier her- 


ſelf acknowledges it to have been an 
excellent tranſlation; notwithſtanding 


which acknowledgment we cannot won-⸗ 


der that She, who tranſlated Homer in- 


to proſe, ſhould do the ſame thing by 


Terence. Menage mentions an old 


tranſlation of all the works of Terence, 


partly verſe, partly proſe; and I be- 
lieve there is more than one tranſlation 
of all his plays into Italian verſe: be- 


ſides which, great part of The Andrian 


and The Brothers have been tranſlated 
pretty | cloſely into French verſe by Ba- 
ron, as well as of the Eunuch by Fon- 

ane. ES | 
The French ak, if we may 1 


it by our Engliſh ears, 


 Cegitimumgue ſonum digito callemus et gure, 


„ N © 
is, like the Greek Tetrameter, a kind 


of dancing meaſure, ill ſuited to the 


purpoſes of dialogue, noble or familiar 1 
and fo very inconvenient in poems of 


length, that the want of a proper mea- 
ſure in that language | has occaſioned 
that ſtrange ſoleciſm in letters, an Epick 


Poem in Proſe: but, notwithſtanding - 


theſe difhiculties, whoever will compare 


Baron, Fontaine, and ſome few paſlages 


of Terence tranſlated by Moliere, with 
any proſe tranſlation, will immediately 
1 be convinced of their great ſuperiority. 


The Engliſh Blank Verſe is happily con- 


ceived in the true ſpirit of that elegant 


and magnificent ſimplicity, which cha- 
racteriſes the Græcian Iambick, and it 
is remarked by the Rev. Mr. T. War- 
ton, the learned and ingenious Poetry- 
Profeſſor of the Univerſity of Oxford, 


that “an Alexandrine, entirely con- 


ſiſting 
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ce fiſting of Iambick feet, anſwers pre- 
cc ciſely to a pure Tetrametical Iam- 
ce bick verſe of the Antient s. 
The mere modern critick, whoſe FER 
of Blank V erſe is perhaps attached to 
that empty ſwell of phraſeology, ſo fre- 
quent in our late tragedies, may conſi- 
der theſe notions as void of foundati- 
on; and will not readily allow that 
the ſame meaſure can be as well adapted 
| - -totheexpreſlion of comick humour, as 
| to the patbos of Tragedy: but practice, 
1 as well as theory, has confirmed the 
=. promiſcuous uſe of it. It is obſerved 
by Gravina, that as an Hexameter ſounds 
= -very differently in Homer and in Theocri- 
| tus, ſo doth an Iambick in Tragedy and 
" Comedy. F Nobody will pretend that 


4 Z there is the leaſt ſimilarity between the 
= 
1 * Obſervations on the Fairy Queen, ſecond Edit. P. 155. 


+ Della Tragedia, Napoli, 1732 p. 61. 
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ſtile of Horace and Virgil; and yet chey 


both uſe the ſame meaſure. But not to 


dwell on argument, and rather to pro- 
duce irrefragable proofs of the fact, let 
me recur to the works of our old wri- 
ters. Shakeſpeare, Jonſon, Fletcher, &c. 
ſhall be my vouchers. Let the critick 
carefully read over the works of thoſe 
authors. There he will ſeldom or ever 
find that tumour of Blank Verſe, to 


which he has been ſo much accuſtomed. 


on the modern ſtage. He will be ſur- 
5 priſed with a familiar dignity, which, 


though it riſes ſomewhat above ordinary | 
converſation, is rather an improvement 


than perverſion of it. He will ſoon 
be convinced, that Blank Verſe is by no 
means ap propriated ſolely to the Buſkin, 
burt that the hand of a maſter may mould 


it to whatever purpoſes he pleaſes - and 
that i in n it will not only admit 
humour, | 
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1 humour, but even heighten and embel-. 
liſh it. 4 The Britons,” ſays Mr. Se- 
ward in * preface to the laſt edition of | 

Beaumont and Fletcher,“ „not only 1 
[| cc retained metre in their Comedies, but 

18 & alſo all the acer ſpiritus, all the 

cc ſtrength and nerves of poetry, which 

dai a good meaſure owing to the 

. | ©, happineſs of our Blank Verſe, which, . 

D at the ſame time that it is capable of 
the higheſt ſublimity, the moſt ex- 

t tenſive and nobleſt harmony of the 

e Tragick and Epick; yet, when uſed 
c familiarly, is ſo near the ſermo pedeſtris, 
« ſo eaſy and natural, as to be well 

e adapted even to the drolleſt comick 

E dialogue. Every one muſt know 
4 that the genteel parts of Comedy, de- 
: « ſcriptions of * life, moral ſen- ; 
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tences, paternal fondneſs, filial duty : 


generous friendſhip, and particularly 


the delicacy and tenderneſs of lovers 


ſentiments, are equally proper to poetry 


in Comedy as in Tragedy.“ Such 


poetick excellence, therefore, will the 
reader find in the genteel part of our 


Authors Comedies; and there is a 
poetick ſtile often equally proper and 


excellent even in the loweſt a 
of Comedy.” _ 
Inſtances of the truth and juſtice of 
theſe obſervations. might be produced 
without number from the authors above 
mentioned; and perhaps the unnatural | 


ſtiffneſs of the modern tragick ſtile is in 


great meaſure owing to the almoſt total 
excluſion of Blank Verſe from modern 
compoſitions, Tragedy excepted. The 
common uſe of an elevated diction in 


77, 5 8 Digs 434 
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Comedy, where the writer Was often, of 1 


neceſſity, put upon expreſſing the moſt 
ordinary matters, and where the ſubject 
demanded him to paint the moſt fami- 
liar and ridiculous emotions of the mind, 
was perhaps one of the chief cauſes of 
that eaſy vigour fo conſpicuous in the 
ſtile of our old tragedies. | Habituated 
toPoetical Dialogue inthoſe compoſitions, 
wherein they were obliged to adhere 
more ſtrictly to the ſimplicity of the 
language of nature, the poets learned, in 
thoſe of a more exalted ſpecies, not to 


depart from it too wantonly, nor en- 5 


tirely to abandon that magnificent plain- | 
ness, which is the genuine dreſs of true 
paſſion and poetry. The Greek Tra- 
gedy, as has been before obſerved, quit- 
ted the T etrameter for the natural Iam- 
bick. Juſt the contrary happened on 
our own ſtage, when Dryden and the co- 


— 


tem- 
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temporary poets, authors of thoſe ſtrange 

productions called Heroick Tragedies, 
5 introduced rhime in the place of Blank 
| Verſe, aſſerting that the latter was no- 
thing more than meaſured proſe ; which, 
by the bye, exactly agrees with Horace's 
character of the reer n of 
the Roman Comedy, 


Wea quod pede carts 
Difert fermoni, fermo merus/ 

Theſe, and the like confiderations, 
had long appeared to meas the invincible 
reaſons, hy all attempts to render the 
comedies of the Antients into downright 
proſe muſt prove, as they ever have 
proved, unſucceſsful; and imagining that 
we had in our own language t the models 
of a proper diction, I was led to attempt 
a verſion of one of Terence's plays i in 
familiar Blank Vere, ſomething after me _ 
mene of our Old Writers, but by no 
b 2 maeeans 


AX F. R B. .F: A C E, 
2eans proſeſſing or intending a FORE” 


citation. of them. This firſt eſſay, con- 


ſeious of its crudeneſs and inaccuracy, 
but dubious whether it was worth while 
to endeavour to give it a higher poliſh, I 
communicated to a few friends; whoſe 
partiality to that effort encouraged me 


to proceed, and I found myſelf ſeriouſly | 


tranſlation. of all our Author's pieces. 


How I have acquitted myſelf of this very 


hard taſk muſt, now be ſubmitted to the 
Publick: but if I have failed in the un- 


dertaking, I will venture to ſay, that my 


ill ſucceſs is. entirely owing to the lame- 


neſs of the execution of a plan, which 


may be perſued more wad by ſome 


better writer. 1 
Thus much, however, it was thought 
neceflary to premiſe, not only by way of 


reflection on our Engliſh Blank Verſe, 
WEE ©: 


& as — * 


than I have endeavoured to ſet before 
him in the following tranſlation. There 


are ind eed ſcenes of Terence that require 
all the graces of poetry to give a tolerable 


due chara 


| 


but that the reader might not per an 


attempt at a different kind of poetry, 


verſion of them; but it has been ꝰ ob- 


ſerved to be his peculiar excellence, that 


his plays have fo admirably preſerved the 
r of Comedy, that they 
never riſe to the ſublime of Tragedy, 
nor ſink into the meanneſs of Farce; and 
Madam Dacier has remarked with what 


addreſs he has accommodated the ſenti- 


ments of Euripides to the uſe of Comedy. | 
'The ſcenes here alluded to are much of 


the ſame colour with many in our old 
writers : wheiefore Ta am the more "Ree 


* Wud quoque inter Te- neque adjicianur 74 mimi- 
rentianas virtutes mirabile, cam vilitate n. 
quod ejus fabulæ eo ſunt tem- | EyanTrrus + Tragedia 
peramento, utneque extumeſ- - e Comardiad, © 
cant ad tragicam celſitudinem, 


bz prized 
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prized that Mr. Seward, in his Prefae : 
above-cited,, while he gives ſo juſt an 


account of the: dition uſed in the old 
eomedies of our own theatre, ſhould yet 
ſpeak ſo unadviſedly of the ftile of the 
Greek and Roman Drama, as to ſay, 


hat? * A even the ſublimeſt — 


e ſtillnot cloathed in poetick diction.—- 


And again, that the Greeks appro- 


6. priated the ſpirit and nerves of poetry 
eto Tragedy only, and though they did 


not wholly. deprive Comedy of metre, 


et they left it not the ſnadow of poetick 


£ diction.” That learned and elegant 


Critick, Mr. Joſeph Warton, who was 
the firſt that gave in Engliſh any of the 


fragments of Menander, when he apolo- 
_ gizes for the tranſlation, 4 remember- 


ing always how much his. elegance is 


* Page 37, and 38, 3 + Adventurer, No. 105 
| cc in- 
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4c injured by a plain proſaic tranſlation,” 


was, it is evident, of a very different opi- 


| wonderful quality of the meaſure in the 
antient Tragedy and Comedy, that while 
it poſſeſſes all the dignity of Verſe, i it has 
all the eaſe and familiarity of Proſe, | 

But not only the opinion of many in- 


genious men among the moderns, as well 
as the living teſtimony of the plays them- 


ſelves, but alſo the expreſs authority of 
the antient Criticks abſolutely contra- 
_ didts the aſſertion of Mr. Seward. We 
are told by Quintilian, thatMenander, + 
though he cultivated a different province 


of the drama, was a great admirer and 


imitator of Euripides, which accounts 


for the ſentiments of that Tragick Poet 


ſtill to be met with i in the comedies of 


Terence, The fame critick alſo ſpeaks 


ela Tragedia, p. 59. + Taft. Orator. Lib. x. cap. 1 
b 4 . 
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of the force and grandeur, as well as ele- 
gance, of the ſtile in the Old Comedy; 


and Horace, even in the paſſage where he 


doubts whether a Comedy i is to be eſ- 


teemed a Poem, on account of the fa- 


miliarity of the ſtile, immediately ſub- 


joins, At pater ardens ſævit, &c. And 
in another place he has directly delivered 
his opinion; how far the Tragick and 
Comick Muſe may reciprocal y aſſums 
each other's tone, 


Verſibus exponi tragicis res ies) non vult ; 
Indignatur Item privatis ac prope ſocco 


: Dignis carminibus narrari cœna Thyeſtæ. 


as” 
——— — > 
_ 


* Antiqua Comazdia cum 
ſinceram jllam ſermonis At- 
ticigratiam prope ſola retinet, 
tum facundiflime libertatis, 
etſi eſt in infectandis vitiis 


prectpua, | plurimum tamen 


dirium etiam in ceteris parti- 


bus habet. Nam & graudis, 


& elegans, & venuſta, & ne- 


ſcio an ulla, poſt Homerum 
tamen, quem, ut Achillem, 


ſemper excipi par eſt, aut ſis 


milior fit oratoribus, aut ad 
oratores faciendos aptior. 
n Inſt. Orator. 

Lib. x. cap. 1. 

Sua cuique propoſita lex, 

ſuus cuique decor eſt. Nec ca- 

mœdia in cothurnos affurgit, 

nec contra tragœdia ſocco in- 


greditur. Habet tamen omnis 


elopuentia aliguid commune. 
Ibid. wp A 


| Singulg 
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Singula quæque locum teneant ſortita decenter. 

| Interdum tamen et vocem Comcedia tollit, Th 
" Tratuſque Chremes tumido delitigat ore; 
Et tragicus plerumque dolet ſermone pedeſtri. ® 


To theſe lines I ſhall ſubjoin Old- 
bare” 8 unpoliſhed imitation, becauſe it 
brings them home to our own ſtage; and 
1 would recommend it to the reader, 
who i is curious to ſee any thing further 


on this ſubject, to peruſe Dacier's notes 
on this paſſage in the original. 


Volpone and Moroſe will not admit 
Of Catiline's high trains, nor is it fit 
To make Sejanus on the ſtage appear BE” 
In the low dreſs which Comick perſons wear. 
Whate er the ſubject be on which you write, 
Give each thing its due place and time aright. 
Yet Comedy ſometimes may raiſe her ſtile, 
And angry Chremes is allow'd to ſwell;! 
And Tragedy alike has ſometimes leave 
= To e off majeſty when tis to grieve. 
OLDHAM. 
Hor. Art. Poet, 
Nr 88 1 ſhall 
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I ſhall conclude what I have tö fay, . 


on the propriety of tranſlating the Ro- 


man Comick Poets into Engliſh Blank 
Verſe, by obſerving to what advantage 


many of the ſentiments of Terence and 


Plautus have already appeared in that 
dreſs in the plays of our old writers. 
Jonſon, according to the juſt and ele- 


gant obſervation of Dryden, may often 
be tracked in their ſnow ; and in the 


notes to this tranſlation the reader will 


meet with many paſſages ſimilar to thoſe 


in our Author from Shakeſpeare. A 
moſt learned and acute critick has ob- 


ſerved, that we ſeldom are able to ; 


&« faſten an imitation, with certainty, 
e on ſuch a writer as Shakeſpeare ;” 


becauſe „ he takes nothing but the 


cc ſentiment ; the expreſſion comes of i . 


cc elf, and i is purely Engliſh.” * 1 have 


* Hub en the Marks of Imitation, p. 19. 
+ Ibid. p. 75. 8 
there- 


* given. hs ne in e 
merely as reſemblances, leaving the reader 
to make his own comment on them. 
+ Beſides the reſemblance of particular 
pads ſcattered up and down in dif- 
ferent plays, it is well known that the 
Whole Comedy of Errors is in great mea- 
| ſure founded on the Menæchmi of Plau- 

tus; but I do not recollect ever to have 
ſeen it obſerved that the diſguiſe of the 
Pedant in the Taming of the Shrew, his 
aſſuming the name and character of 
Vincentio, together with his encounter- 
ing the real Vincentio, ſeem to be evi- 
dently taken from the diſguiſe of the 
Sycophanta in the Trinummus of the 
ſame author; and there is a quotation 
from the Eunuch of Terence alſo, ſo fa- 
miliarly introduced into the dialogue of 
the Taming of the Shrew, that I think it 
puts the * of Shahoſpeare' $ hav... 


ing 
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PREFACE 


ing read the Roman Comick Poibts i; in 
the original language out of all doubt. 


T! +anio. Maſter, it is no time to Glide you now; ; | 
Affection is not rated from the heart, -j 


If love hath touch d you, nought remains but ſo, 
* * Rearme te captum quam queas minimo. 
Taming of the Shrew, Act 1. 


1 " not hal it incumbent on me in 


* place, according to the cuſtom of 
moſt editors and tranſlators, to write a 
panegyrick on my Author; much leſs 
ſhall T attempt to draw a compariſon in 
his favour between Him and Plautus; 


though I cannot help obſerving; that the 


| common-place of modern criticiſm on 


theſe writers is, in general, very different 
from that of the Antients. We now ex- 


t is remarkable that this 


ſeems to be a quotation from 


memory, or that the phraſe a 
is purpoſely altered by Shake- 
ſpeare, in order to bring the 


ſenſe within the compaſs of 


one line; for the paſſage 


here does not run exactly in 


the words of Terence, which 
are theſe: Quid agas ? niſi 


ut te redimas captum quam 


gueas minimo. 


Eunuch. AQ. . Sten. 1. 


tol 
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4 Plautus for his humour, and Tec 


for his ſtile; and on this foundation is 
raiſed the compariſon between them, ſo 


injurious to our author, in the ſixth book 


of the Poeticks of Scaliger. Varro, on 


the contrary, gives the preference to the 
ſtile of Plautus, which he conſiders as 
the language of the Muſes themſelves ; 
and aſſigns the juſt delineation. of cha- 


racters as the peculiar excellence of Te- ö 
rence; who, in the time of Auguſtus, 
was equally admired for the artful con- 
texture and judicious conductof his plots. 
Cæſar and Tully, and Quintilian, have 
indeed ſpoken with juſtice of the ele- 


gance and purity of his ſtile; but the ex- 
cellencies of the fable and the manners 
are prior to thoſe of the diction; and as 
they are the chief beauties of Comedy, 


ſo are they the eee CO 


teriſticks of Terence. | 


In 
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In my opinion, the juſteſt objection 
ever made to his plays is the fimilari- 


ty of the plots, which neceſſarily pro- 
duces a ſimilarity of ſtile and charac- 


ters; nor can it be ſufficiently lamented 


that a writer, who was ſo accurate a 
painter of the manners, and ſo judicious 


a conductor of the fable, as well as ſo 
exquiſite in his language, ſhould not 


have given full ſcope to his genius, 


and taken i in a greater variety of per- | 


Tonages, and been more ſtudious to 


diverſify the incidents of _ ſeveral « co- 


| medies. 3 


For more e obſervations on 
our Poet, the reader i 18 referred to the 


* Hac ſane parte ſcilicet 
vi comica] videtur ſuperior 
Plautus ; uti & varietate tum 
argumentorum, tum dictionis. 
Nam Plautus ſemper ſtudet 
eſſe novue, ſuique diſſimilis; 
ſeu rem ſpectes, ſeu verba. 


1 


Notes on the ſeveral plays. As 5 for the 


In Terentio vero magnopere | 


- conveniunt argumenta fabu- 


larum: & quando de eadem 


| re, aut ſimili eſt ſermo, pluri- 


mim nec abſimilis eſt dictio. 


Vosstvs, Inft. Poet. Lib. ii. 
cap. 25. ect. 5. 
Notes 
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| N otes themſelves, many of them, being 
taken from the beſt criticks. and com- 
mentators, antient and modern, living . 
and dead, natives and foreigners, will, 
I know, be allowed to have merit; many 
others being entirely my own, are as 
liable to cenſure as the tranſlation itſelf; 
eſpecially thoſe, wherein I have ven- 
tured to oppole the judgments of others; 
though I can ſafely fay that I have never 
attempted to litigate any opinion, mere 
ly from a petulant ſpirit of contradic- 
tion, or an ambition of novelty. It is 
the duty of an editor and tranſlator to il- 
luſtrate and explain the author, to the 
beſt of his abilities; and if he differs from 
former criticks, he ould give his rea- 
ſons for his diſſent, and leave it to the 
Publick to decide. He too, it is true, 
may | be deceived i in his turn ; for as the 
critick is as often wrong as the author 
on whom he comments, or if we may 
wah take 


Xxxii PREFACE. 


take a poet s word on this occaſion, 


1 Ten cenſure wrong fore one who writes amile,* 


fo is the Hypereritick as fallible as 


the Critick, But each man's under- 
ſtanding, ſuch as it is, muſt be his guide ; 


and he, who has not courage to. make 2 


a free uſe of it, but obtrudes the opini- 


ons of others, unſifted and unexamined, 
on his readers, betrays more want of re- 
ſpe& for their underſtanding, than dif- 
fidence of his own. 


It was my firſt intention to have ac- 
companied this tranſlation with a Diſſer- 


tation on Comedy, hoping it might 


have appeared an agrecable addition to 
the work; but ar 5 weighing this mat- 
ter ſeriouſly, and turning it over and 
over in my thoughts, I found the ſubject 
grow upon me ſo conſiderably, as it 
opened itſelf to my mind, that the per- 


* Pope's Eflay on Crit. TT. 
| {uit 
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fuit of it would have unavoidably be- 
trayed me into another volume; ſo that 
what I meant for the advantage of the 
Reader, like the Bonus i in aGovernment- 
Subſcription, would i in fact have proved 
a heavy tax. The work has already ex- 


ceeded the limits, which I Propoſed to 
myſelf : at firſt ſetting | out. I did not, 
therefore, think it juſtice to the pur- 


chaſers to ſwell the price ſtill more; ol 


and to have given the diſſertation, 
maimed or incomplete, would have been 
injuſtice to them, as well as to myſelf, 


Whenever it ſees the light, it ſhall be as 


perfect as I am able to make it. In the 


mean time, every thing relative to the 
Comedies of Terence, critical as well as 


explanatory, will, I hope, be found i in | 


the Notes. I have with much induſtry 
endeavoured to collect, from all quarters, 


| ſometimes perhaps too minutely, what- 
Vor. I. 0 ever 
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| ever could contribute to throw : any light 


on our Author; and there is prefixed 2 


tranſlation of the account of his life from 


Suetonius: with which, as well as the 
notes annexed to it from Madam Dacier, 
together with a tranſlation of all that 
learned lady s remarks on the four laſt 
plays, I was favoured by Dr. Ralph 
Schomberg of Bath : nor can I otherwiſe 
account for his great kindneſs i in votun- 
tarily offering to take ſo toilſome and diſ- 


agreeable part « of my taſk off my hands, 
but that he was reſolved that there ſhould 


be none of his family, to whom I ſhould | 


not owe ſome obligation. 
The order in which the Six Comedies 


are placed in this tranſlation, although 


the ſame that is obſerved in moſt editions = 
and. manuſcripts, i 1s not according to the 


real ſeries in which they were written 
and exhibited by Terence: they ſucceeded 


each 


EI R E FA A Rn w 
each other in the original courſe of re- 


. at Rome As follows. 


1. The Anion. 

15 2. The Step- Mother, » 
J. "The Self-T ormentor, 
4. The Eunuch, 

55 Phormio, {4 
6. The Brothers. 


Madam Dacier endeavouring to aſſign 


the motives that induced the moſt anti- 
ent editors and tranſeribers to that ar- 


* 


rangement of the plays i in which we now 


ſee them, in preference to the true chro- 
nological order, imagines it beyond a 
doubt, that they were influenced by the 
judgement of Volcatius Sedigitus; Wh, 
ſhe ſuppoſes, had ranked every dramatick 
piece, as well as every author, accord- 
ing to his opinion of their merit; and 


who placed the Step-Mother the laſt of 


our Author's Six Plays. 
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Sumetur Hecyra ſexta ex his fabula. 
28 The Step-Mother, 
The laſt and leaſt in merit of the Six. 


Agrecably to this notion, ſhe places 
the Step-Mother the laſt in her collec- 
tion, which his induced her followers to 
do the ſame thing: but the truth i is, that 
in moſt copies, the Step-Mother. ſtands 
the fifth, fo that in all probability, as 
little reſpect was paid to the Judgement 
of Volcatius concerning the reſpective 
merit of our author's ſeveral pieces, if 

indeed he decided on them all, as to his. 
Injudicious decifion of the rank due to 
him among the Comick Poets. 

The old compilers had, I doubt not, 
a reaſon for the order in which they 
placed theſe comedies: it is impoſſible | 
to ſpeak with any confidence on ſo dark 
a point at this diſtance of time; but after 
a longer * of this matter 

than | 
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thai Fre ſuch a trifle nend, it. 
appeared to me the moſt plauſible, as 
well as moſt ſimple manner of account- 
ing for it, to ſuppoſe that, in regard to 
the original authors from which the co- 
medies were taken, the principal inten- 
tion of the firſt compilers was merely to 
keep together all the pieces imitated 
from the ſame Greek poet. According- 
ly, the four firſt plays, The Andrian, 
Eunuch, Self- Tormentor, and Brothers, 
are from Menander; and the two laſt, 
the Step-Mother and Phormio, from 
Apollodorus : allowing for this varia- 
tion, they are ranged, as nearly as may 
be, according to the true order in which 
they appeared]; for J take it for granted, 
that the Eunuch is placed the. ſecond, 
that the Self-Tormentor might not be 
forced outof its right place; fince in the 
preſent arrangement the Self- Tormentor 

3 2 and 


b R B N A C B. 
and tlie Andrian ſtill preciſely occupy 
their original rank. This however is 
ſubmitted merely as conjecture; but it 
is remarkable, that however books differ 
in other reſpects, they all concur in giving 
the firſt place to the Andrian; though 
it would be difficult for the niceſt cri- 
tick to aſſign the reaſons why it ought, 
in point of merit, to take the lead of 
the Eunuch, or why either of the two 
| ſhould precede the Self- Tormentor. It 
ſhould ſeem therefore, that the chrono-— 
logical order was attended to by the old 
tranſcribers, as far as it could be-recon= 
ciled to the plan, on which uy pro- 
ceeded. 

Before I 3 this ld. it is 


neceſſary to ſpeak of two or three cir- 


cumſtances peculiar to theſe Comedies, 

Firſt then, the Engliſh reader is deſired 

to obſerve, that the manners, prevailing 
* 


P R E F AG rh xxxix 
in them! all, are wholly ct The 
ſcene is always laid in or near Athens, the 
actors were dreſſed in Græcian habits, 
ſuitable to their reſpective characters ; 

and the cuſtoms, coins, &c. occaſionally 
mentioned, ſuch. as were uſed in Greece. 
Terence, Who imitated, rather than 
tranſlated Menander, choſe however to 
preſerve the ſcenery and manners of his 
original. The direct tranſlator of Ference 
therefore has certainly no right to mo- 
dernize his comedies, and inſtead of 
Sræcian manners to ſubſtitute the French, 
Engliſh, or Italian. Vet this hath been 
the method perſued by moſt proſeſſed 


*The ingenious Author 
of a commentary and notes 

on Horace's Art of Poetry aſ- 
ſerts, p. 193: that “ ſome of 
4 Terence's plays are direct 
"6c ty 


vertence, ſince the lighteſt 
reflection muſt have convinced 


1 


ions from Menan- t 
re der. This could proceed 
from nothing but mere inad- 


ons. 

haye taken notice of many 
othere, as will appear in the 
notes to this tranſlation. 


vim,thatchb prologues of Ti 
rence point out ſome capital 
variations from the Greek, 


and the learned Critick him- 


ſelf has on other occaſions 


taken notice of thoſe variati- 
The old commentators 


tranſ- 


1 K EF A CE: 
tranſlators, though neceflarily productive | 
of two great inconveniertcies: for firſt, 
it deprives the modern reader of the plea- 
ſure of directly comparing the manners 
and cuſtoms of another age and country 
with thoſe of his own; and ſecondly, the 
ground of the play, the fable, characters, 
ſentiments, and language, ſtill retaining 

the antient caſt, the reſult of this mo- 
dernizing ſpirit is a fantaſtical medley, 
which repreſents the manners of no age 
or country at all. 


N otwithſtanding the ee 


chaſtity « of Terence, there are many things 3 


in theſe plays irreconcilable to modern 
notions of delicacy; ; and there i 1s, even in 
his dialogue, ſo juſtly eſteemed for its 
urbanity, many violations of the modern 
rules of politeneſs. «The influence of 
modern manners (fays an excellent 
e writer) reaches e even to names and the 


1 | e or- 


—— —æ ifł 
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 « ordinary forms of addreſs. In the Greek 
and Roman Dialogues, it was per- 


<« mitted to accoft the greateſt perſons 
« by their obvious and familiar appella- 
« tions. Alcibiades had no more addi- 
00 tion than Socrates: and Brutus and 
« Czar loſt nothing of their dignity from 
<« being applied to in thoſe direct terms. 


„ The Moderns, on the contrary, have 


ce their guards and fences about them; 
« and we hold it an incivility toapproach 


them without ſome decent periphraſis, 
«or ceremonial title. Many inſtances 


of this antient familiarity will occur in 


theſe comedies: 3 and though Thave ſome- 
times rendered the Bere or Hera of. the 
original by the terms of Sir or Madam, 
yet the reader will commonly find the 


meaneſt ſlave accoſting his maſter or miſ- 


treſs by their plain names without any 


more reſpectful addition. 


* Preface to Moral and Political Dialogues, by the Rev. 
Mr. Hurd, The 
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The ſeveraballuſions to antient cuſ- 


* 5 


toms are explained, as occaſion requires; 


and the value of the coins is taken no- 
tice of the two or three firſt times that 


each ſpecies is mentioned: but as there 


is not one of the plays, wherein moſt of 
them do not very frequently occur, 1 
have thought proper to inſert in this 
place Cooke's Table of Attick Money, 


tobe referred to at pleaſure. EY 20962 


A Tabl, of Sums inArtck Many, with theirProportio to En aum Money. 
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Terence mentions the Half Mina in 
It his Adelphi, which was a ſingle coin 


i. * 1 N Ak. in proportion to — o 12 03 2 
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On the . wt it will appear that it has 
been my chief ſtudy to exhibit Terence 
2 as Panne! in the ſame dreſs in 
. | which 


nan 
which: he appeared at Rome; 3 hoping 
that the learned reader. may recognize 


his old acquaintance, and that I may be 
0 to introduce to the unlea rned 


3 ho W 


tempt may have baffled my endeavours, | 


to catch the manner, as well as features, 
of my original. Some perhaps may think 


that, having once abandonedproſe, I might 


have given ſtill freer ſcope to my imagi- 
nation, and have introduced more ſtrokes 


of poetry : but ſuch. criticks muſt have 


very little conſidered the conciſe purity 


of Terence, the difficulty of preſerving 


that proprietas verborum for which he 


is ſo remarkable, the nameleſs force even 


of adverbs and particles in his ſtile, and 


how dangerous it would be to attempt 
any additions or louriſheson his dialogue. 
1 meant a direct tranſlation, not a looſe 


N | imitation 3 ; 
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imit ti n; and perhaps this verſion will 
be found in moſt inſtances to be more 
literal than the proſe tranſlations. The 
peculiar felicity of the mode I had em- 
| braced often gave me an opportunity of 
following the Author, without ſtiffneſs, 
in the arrangement of his words and ſen- 
tences, and even of indulging myſelf, 
without affectation, in the elleipſes, ſo 
frequent in his ſtile. In a word, if this 
verſion ſhall be allowed to have any 
merit; it is entirely owing to the ſtrict 
adherence to the original. 
The other circumſtances neceſſary to 
be mentioned, for the better illuſtration 
of theſe Comedies, are chiefly relative to 
the repreſentation. < Some (ſays Echard) 
object, that in the beginning of many 
«© ſcenes, two actors enter the ſtage, and 
ce talk to themſelves a conſiderable time 5 
44 before they ſee or know one another; 
« which, 


3 CY 


E which, * ducks 1s oak cite] 
« nor natural. ---They, that object this, 


ce do not conſider the difference betwixt 


« our ſmall ſcanty ſtage and the large 
cc magnificent Roman Theatres : : their 
© ſtage was ſixty yards wide in front; 


ce their ſcenes ſo many ſtreets meeting 
= together, with by-lanes, rows, and 
cc alleys, ſo that two actors coming down 
<« two diſtinct ſtreets or lanes, could not 


« be ſeen by each other,though the ſpec- 5 


cc tators might ſee both; and ſometimes 


if they did ſee each other, they 


« could not well diſtinguiſh faces at 


6 ſixty yards diſtance. Beſides, on ſeve- 


E ral accounts, it might well be ſuppoſed, 


ce when an actor enters the ſtage, out of 


« ſome houſe, he might take a turn or 
<« two under the porticoes, uſual at that 
<« time, about his door, and not obſerve 

| « an- 
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« ſtage. * 


'Fomake the action and buſinek of fike 
play ſtill clearer, as well as to preſent the 
reader with ſome i image of its effect in 
the repreſentation, I have all along ſub- 


joined, according to the modern manner, 


marginal notes of direction. For this 8 
practice I have, f in the proper place, given 
the reaſohs at large from an ingenious 
French Writer. It may be faid indeed 
that a dramatick author ſhould fo frame 
his dialogue, as to make it evident by 
whom every part of it is ſpoken, to whom |: 
each ſpeech is addreſſed, and the pro- 


bable tone, geſture, and action aſſumed 


by the ſpeaker. Allowing this to be 
ſtrictly true, and always practicable, which 


is however a very doubtful point, I have 


annext no directions of that ſort, which 


* + Preface to 6 p. 10. 
| may 


PREP A '6 . _ 
may not be collected by an attentive 
reader from tlie text itſelf; and they who 


object to the uſe of theſe little eurſory 


elucidations of the written or printed 


drama, might as well cenſure the pre- 
fixing the names of the particular cha- 


racter to the ſeveral ſpeeches. Theſe 


familiar directions, as they: are the ſhorteſt, 


ſo are they the cleareſt interpreters of the 
conduct of the ſcene; and the want of 
them in the original text has on many | 
occaſions put the commentators to the 


expence of a very long note to explain, 
what the reader is thus made acquainted 
with, often by a ſingle world. 

As to the habits of the aQors, it is 


plain from D Donatus, as well as the reaſon 


of the thing, that they were in general 


ſuited, according to the cuſtom of 


the times and country, to the ſex, age, 
and condition of the ſeveral characters. 
; Some 
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one particulars, however, i in their dreſs 
y eſſentially diſtinguiſh: the antient 


5 players from thoſe on any modern ſtage, 


viz. the Buſkin, the Sock, and the Maſk. 


The Buſkin was a kind of high- hecled 


boot, worn only by the Tragedians; as 3 
the Sock was a ſort of ſandal peculiar to 


the actors in Comedy. Every player | 


wore a Maſk; of which the reader may 
form a better idea from the plates pre- 


fixed to each play, (which, as well as the 


Frontiſpiece, are faithfully engraved after 


the cuts in the Vatican Terence) than 
from any verbal deſcription. It is plain, 


as Madam Dacier obſerves, that it 


was not like the modern Maſk, which 


covers only the face; but encloſed the 
whole head, and had falſe hair faſtened 


to it, agreeable to the viſage and com- 
plection of the fore part. The Maſk 
was called perſona, from ferſenare, to 

. 


44311 1 0 ak 
found through, being: ſo (Grind as to 
enlarge the voice, and convey! it to a 
| Freater diſtance; a contrivanee; which 
the vaſt extent of the antient theatres 
rendered extremely neceflary. For the 
ſame reaſons the features, pourtrayed- on 
the viſor, were ſo much aggravated zeyor 
the proportion of thoſe drawn by the 
hand of Nature. It muſt be confeſſed, 
that in theſe inſtances the Moderns have 
infinitely the advantage; and that by 
contracting the dimenſions of their 
theatres, although they have a good deal 
_ abated the magnificence « of the ſpectacle, 
they have been able to approach much 
nearer to the truth and ſümplieity of 
theatrical repreſentation. Prins 
The Antient Drama was ind „ 
gene extremely different frons the 
Modern; and, on the ſtage, approach- 


ing nearer to the genius of our Opera, 
Vor. I, WS = than 


Placari Genius feſtis impune diebus, 
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than E ragedy or Comedy; which cit> 


cumſtance, | if : duly. , conſidered, a might 


have prevented a deal of idle diſputation | 


concerning the propriety of a Chorus. 


The antient plays, it is certain, were all 


accompanied with Muſick; Ariſtotle 
mentions Muſick as one of the ſix parts 


of Tragedy; and we know from Horace, 
that the alterations in the D „ Mu- 


ſick, and Decorations, kept pace with 
_ each other, and that in proceſs of time, 


as the Roman Theatres were enlarged, 
their Muſick alſo became more rich and 


full. 


Tibia non, ut nunc, des vincta, than 


Emula; ſed tenuis, ſimplexque foramine pauco 
Adſpirare & adeſſe choris erat utilis, atque 


Nondum ſpiſſa nimis complere ſedilia flatu : 
Quo ſane populus numerabilis, utpote parvus, 
Et frugi caſtuſque verecunduſque coibat. 


Poſtquam cœpit agros extendere victor, & urbem 


Latior amplecti murus, vinoque diurno 


Acceſlit 
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Acceſſit numeriſque modiſque licentia mejor. 
Indoctus quid enim ſaperet, liberque laborum, 
Ruſticus urbano confuſus, turpis honeſto?ꝰ 
dic priſc® motumque & luxuriem addidit arti 
Tibicen, traxitque vagus per pulpita veſtem: 
Sic etiam Fidibus voces crevere ſeveris, 

Et tulit eloquium inſolitum facundia præceps: 5 
Utiliumque ſagax rerum, ac divina futuri 
Sortilegis non diſcrepult (eptentia Delphis.* 


Nor was the Flute at firſt with filver bound, 
Nor rival 'd emulous the trumpet 8 ſound : a 
Few were its notes, its form was ſimply plain; 
Vet not unuſeful was its feeble ſtrain 
To aid the Chorus, and their ſongs to raiſe: 
Filling the little theatre with eaſe: 
To which a thin and pious audience came, 
Of frugal manners, and unſullied fame, 

But when victorious Rome enlarg d her ſtate, 
And broader walls enclos'd th im perial ſeat, 


Soon as with wine; grown diſſolutely gay, 


Without reſtraint ſhe chear'd the feſtal day, 
Then Poeſy in looſer numbers mov d, 
And Muſick in licentious tones improv'd: | 
Hor. Art. Poet. | 
d 2 | Such 
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Such ever is the taſte when clown and wit, q 
Ruſtick and critick, fill the crouded pit. 
He who before with modeſt art had play'd; 
Now call'd in wanton movements to his ad, 
Fill'd with luxurious tones the pleaſing ſtrain, 
And drew along the ſtage a length of _ £539 37 
And thus the Lyre, once awfully ſevere, - 
Increas d the ſtrings, and ſweeter charm'd che ear; ; 
Thus Poetty precipitately flow dd: 
And with unwonted elocution glows d; 1 
Pour d forth prophetick truth in awful firain, 25 
Dark as the e of the Delphick Fane. _ 
| "0 RANCIS: 


In the . lies the two principal 


inſtruments in uſe 'on the theatre are 


mentioned, viz. Tibia,” the Flute, and 
Fides, the Lyre. On ſo obſcure a part 
of learning many doubts muſt neceſſari- 
by have ariſen; but the moſt probable 
opinion ſeems to be that the Flute was 
employed toaccompany the declamation 

or recitative, and the Lyre was peculiar 

to the Chorus: - whence it happens that 


in 
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in the plays of Terence, as appears from 
the titles, only the Flutes were uſed 2 

; the Chorus, which made a part of the 
Old, Comedy, as well as Tragedy, not 
being admitted i into the New, The Co- 
mick Muſick was certainly much more 


familiar than the Tragick; and on com- 


paring the ſeveral authorities on this ſub- 
jet, it ſeems probable that the ſeenick 

| modulation, as Quintilian calls it, in 
_ Comedy, was a kind of eaſy chant, cal- 


culated to aſſiſt the actors in the decla- 


mation, and to throw out the 1 voice with 
force, in order to fill their ample 
theatres. Indeed the ſame critick ex- 
_ prekily tells us, that the declamation of 
the comick actors was nothing more than 
adding a certain theatrical grace to the 
manner of common converſation; not 
falling entirely into the eaſe of ordinary 
diſcourſe, which would be inartificial, 
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or departing ſo far from e as to loſe 
the excellence of imitation. * 

The Engliſh reader will find, in the 
titles to theſe comedies, ſome expreſſions 
relative to the Mufick, that may perhaps 

appear to hin{\rather ſtrange and un- 
couth; ſuch as---Flutes Equal or Un- 
equal, Right or Left-handed; but 
they are the only words that could be 
uſed with any propriety to tranſlate tze 
original names of the inſtruments; and 
yet even thoſe words, uncouth as they 
are, are not intelligible without ſome fur- 
ther explanation; and to mend the matter, 
that further explanation is o difficult to 
be obtained, that the learned Le Fevre 
wrote a moſt elegant copy of Latin 


Actores Comici—nec ita periret imitatio : ſed morem 
protſus, ut nos vulgo loqui- communis hujus ſermonis de- 
mur, pronuntiant, quod eſſet core quodam ſcenico exornant. 
ſine arte: nec procul tamen QuinTIL. Inſt. Orat. lib. 11. 

a natura recedunt, quo vitio cap. 10. 


Verſes, 


PREFACE. 8 
Verles, execrating the Flute, and all the 


* 5 


commentators on it. 

The ſhort account fromDonatus, which | 
1 have ſubjoined to the title to the An- 
drian, ſhews that the Right-handed 

Flutes were the proper accompaniments 
to comedies of a graver caſt, and the ; 
Left-handed to thoſe of more pleaſantry. 
Montfaucon * obſerves, that the Flute 
| took its original name Tibia, from being 
| antiently made of the leg of ſome animal, 
as a horſe, a dog, &c. + He ſeems at a 
loſs to conceive how a double flute could 


* MonTFAUucon, Tome conceit in one of the Fables 
my parts: 2de, p. 342. of Phædrus on a minſtrel's 
Pg his leg. . 

+ This; is the ground of a 

Princeps Tibicen notior paulo fuit, 
Operam Bathyllo ſolitus in ſcenã dare. 

Is forte Judis (non ſatis memini quibus) 

Dum pegma rapitur, concidit caſu gravi 
Nec opinans, et ſniſtram fregit tibiam ; _ 

Das cum dextras maluiſſet perdere, 

_ Przprus. Lib. v. Fab. 7. 


Here the whole joke conſiſts left-handed flute and the min- 
in 7 in ya tibia n a ſtrel's left leg. 
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create an agreeable harmony, but believes 
it to have been even more common in 
uſe than the ſingle; though he ſuppoſes 
that the iwo flutes were in fact ſepara- 
ted, but that the ſeveral pipes of each 
joined i in the mouth of the player. To 
this account he annexes the figure of a 

: Choraules, or Chief Minſtrel, who holds 
in each hand a pipe without holes, much 
in the ſhape of a modern poſt-horn. 
In order to give as plain an idea "2 
poſſible of the Muſick to the Antient 
Comedies, I have ſubjoined to this pre- 
face a plate containing three Muſical ; 
Figures taken from an Italian treatiſe on 
the Theatrical Maſks and Comick F us 
ami. The Fi igure at the top i is s that 1 
a F emale-Minſirel, playing on two Un- 


. 21. Mafebere b e vemente a Fans de Fi * 
1 ] 


Je Figure Comiche d' Anti- coroni. In Roma, 1735. . 
chi Romani, geſeſitte bre- „ 5 


== 5 4 equal 
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equal Flutes; and is; copied from a very © 
antient bas-relief in marble, preſerved 
among the curious pieces of ſculpture i in 
the Farneſe Palace: The whole marble 
i contains five figures, and repreſents a 
ſcene. in the laſt act of the Andrian, | 
where Simo calls forth Dromo to carry 
off Davus to puniſhment. On one ſide 
Dromo, with a kind of knotted cord i in 
his hand, which is raiſed in the air and 
ſeems prepared to fall heavy on Davus, 
is hurrying him away. On the other fide 
appears the enraged Simo, with Chremes 
endeavouring to moderate his anger; and 
in the middle the Minſtrel, playing as in 
the annexed plate. The dreſs of the Min- 
ſtrel (although here a female one) i is ex- 
| actly conformable to the deſcription of 
the habit of the Minſtrel by Face ö 
| —Traxitque vagus per pulpita veſtem. 


And drew along the ſage a length of train. 
F „%% 
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In the original plate ſhe is turned to- 


wards the two ſlaves; and ſeems intend- 
ing to keep time with Dromo's s blows, 

or, as Ficoroni ſuppoſes, to exhilarate the 

ſpectators between the ſeveral ſtrokes.“ 


The female figure on the left, bear- 
ing two Unequal Flutes in her hand, re- 
preſents (as Ficoroni ſuppoſes + from her 
flowing hair being collected in a knot be- 
hind, as well as from a Satyrick Maſk, 
which i in the original Cameo, whence the : 
plate is taken, ſtands by her fide) a 


Minſtrel employedi inthe Satyrick Drama, 


2 kind of Serious Paſtoral much in fa- 


vour on the Roman Stage, and of which 


Horace has ſpoken very largely in his 


Art of Poetry. This figure ſeems to con- 


firm the conjecture of Montfaucon, that 
the Double F lutes were in fact two dil- 
tin& inſtruments, and that the pipes 


* * Ficoroni, p. 27 + Ibid, p. 118. 
a 


»:2/2. 7-86 b. lix 


of each joined i in the mouth of the Min- 
gon : y 

The figure on the right is - Whit | 
105 a mutilated marble containing a 
Greek Inſcription, KAT. NPO. IZ. KAA. 
AIIPIAI NN. which inſcription, as it records 
no name, nor bears any other mark of 
thoſe uſed on funeral occaſions, * Fi- 
coroni ſuppoſes to be intended torecord 
ſome theatrical exhibition on the time 
there mentioned, which was ſeventeen _ 
days before the Calends of April, being 
equal to our Sixteenth of March, and 
the time of the celebration of the Li- 
beralia, or Games in Honour of Bacchus, 
5 in Antient Rome. | 
Il have given theſe two laſt 199 to 
ſhew the various forms, as well as im- 
provements of the Flute. Thoſe in the 

hands of the Paſtoral Minſtrel have but 


* Ficoroni, p. 106. 


three 
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three ſtops; but that in the right hand 
of the mutilated figure has ſeven; which 
confirms the obſervation of the learned 
Montfaucon, who tells us that the F lute + 
had at firſt three. holes, but that they 
were afterwards multiplied to ſeven, and 7 
even to ten: In another part of Fico- 
roni's“ book is a figure, which ſeems to 
1 be that of a Vain-Glorious Soldier, a a 
yery common character in the comedies 
pf the Antients, finging to a minſtrel 

playing « on Double Flutes, which by their 
ſhape and ſize ſeem to have been thoſe 
large trumpet-toned inſtruments i in uſe 75 
in the days of Horace. 
As to the manner in which theſe F lutes 
were uſed y Ficoroni obſerves from Dio- 
medes the Grammarian, that by Flures 
equal, or unequal, was meant, that in 

Soliloquy the minſtrel blew only one 
| Page 29. b _ , + Page 30. : 
| Pipe, 
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pipe, and in Dialogue both. The pre- 

faces of Donatus to the ſeveral plays of 
our author do, I think, plainly overthrow 
this aſſertion; and on the ſame authority 
we may pronounce it to be pretty certain, 
that the Soliloquies, like the Airs i in our 
Opera, had more laboured accompani- 
ments than the Dialogue, or common 
Recitative; for Donatus has informed us 
Divz BIA biftriones pronuntiabant : Cay- 
T ICA vero temperabantur motlis nom a 
Poet, fed a perito artis muice fa#tis. Me- 
gue enim omnia idem noclis in uno can- 
rico agebantur, fed ſepe mutatis. Ut . 
nificant gui tres numeros in comædiis po- 
punt, qui tres continent mutatos modos 
cantici illius. The i import of this paſſage 
is explained by Diomedes, who tells us 
that Diverbia ſignifies the Dialogue, and 
Cantica the Soliloquies.* Of this techni- 


* Diverbia partes Comædiarum ſunt, i in quibus plures per- 
* verſantur; Cantica, in quibus una tantum. 


cal 
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cal ſenſe of the word Ganticum, after : 
conſulting and carefully comparing many 
other paſſages of Donatus, I am well 


| convinced; though I confeſs I was not 


at all aware of it in my. firſt draught 
of the notes .to the Brothers; 1 nor, it is 
evident, was Madam Dacier; Y who he 
alſo, in her account of the Muſick, | 
the notes to the Andrian, miſtaken -” | 
meaning of Flutes equal or unequal," . right 


* 8 has left us no 
explanation of the uſe of the 
Tibiæ pares and impares. My 
friend Mr. Burney, a very 
ingenious maſter of muſick, 
conjeQures, and I think very 
happily, that the EqualFlutes 


were Flutes in uniſon with 
each other and the une- 


qual Flutes, Flutes in cave 


to each other :' the octave re- 


ſembling unity ſo much, that 


an uncultivated ear can ſcarce 
- diſtinguiſh between them; as 


is the cafe where a man and 


woman ſing the ſame air or 


melody together, at which 


time it ſeems as if they were 


5 


ſinging in -uniſon, whereas 
the male voice moves an oc- 
tave below that of the female. 
Now it is well known in Har- 
monicks, by the diviſion of a 
monochord, that two muſical | 
ſtrings of the ſame matter, 
thickneſs, and tenſion, one 
being but half the length of 
the other, will be in octave. | 


It is the ſame of two pipes: 


and the appearance of the E- 
qual and Unequal Flutes in 


antique repreſentations, ſeems | 


to confirm the conjecture of 


their being uniſons and octaves 
to each other, 


©; 
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vor hefe-handed, ſuppoſing them Tynony- 
mous terms; whereas it is plain from Do- 
natus, as well as from the title to that play, 


that it was acted to EQUAL Flutte, Right 
and. Left-handed; and that the Right- 
handed ſignified thoſe uſed in the more 
Serious parts of Comedy, and the Lefi- 


banded thoſe. uſed i in the more Pleaſant. 
It appears alſo, from the lines above 


4 from Horace, that the Minſtrel did 
not content himſelf with playing on the 
Flutes, but accompanied his; muſick 
with ſome geſturc ſ uitable to > the action 


of the ſcene. 


— motumque & luxuriem addidit arti 
Tibicen. | 
---call'd in wanton movements th > his aid. 


«+ Of the uſe and propriety of theſe | 


ce geſtures, ſays the ingenious Annotator 
on the Art of Poctry whom I have often 
cited, ce it will not be caſy for us, who 


cc ſee | 
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« ſee 1 no ſuch things attempted on the 
ce modern ſtage, to form any very clear 


; Pr or exact notions.? * Here therefore 1 


ſhall conclude this preface; and take my 


leave of the Antient Muſick, referring 


the curious reale to the ſeveral com- 


| mentators on Horace and Ariſtotle, and 
to thoſe authors who have written ex. 


preſsly on this ſubject; which it is need- 


leſs to perſue any further i in this place, 


as it is now of no great conſequence to 
the reader of the Comedies: of Terence, | 


Tos 


Cy Ronde Notes on the Art of rade f. 1 150. 
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TRANSLATED FROM 


| 8 E TONI U S.* ; 


% 


"vt. Carthage, 


Terentius Lucanus, 


. From Suetonius.] This life 
of our Author is by ſome at- 
tributed to Donatus, 


all that has been ſaid of Te- 
rence byother writers is chiefly 
taken from it, I thought it 


better to follow the example 


It is 
not very ſatisfactory; but as 


-UBLIU $ Terentius Afer was born 
and was a flave of 


a _ 
of Madam Dacker in n giving 
a tranſlation of this account,. 
with a few ſupplementary 
notes, than to pretend to at- 
tempt an alteration, where I 
could make no ee ad- 
dition. | 
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his life. 


THE LIFE OF 

tor 36 who, perceiving him to have an excel- 
llent underſtanding and a great deal of wit, not 
only beſtowed on him a liberal education, but 
gave him his freedom in the very early part of 


Some writers are of opinion that he 
was taken priſoner in battle, but Feneſtella 4 


proves this to be impoſſible, fince Terence was 


born after t the ſecond Punick war, and died 


before the commencement of the third. But 


Roman Senator.] This 
Senator gave our Author the 
name of Terence, according 


to the prevailing cuſtom a- 
mong the Romans, whenever 


theyconferredfreedom on their 
flaves. His real name we are 
entirely unacquainted with ; 
though itis ſomewhatextraor- 
dinary that aPoet of ſuch diſ- 


tinguiſhed merit ſhould want 


A friend to hand it down to 
us; and that, by a ſingular 
fatality, he who could ſtamp 
immortality on the name of 
his maſter, ſhould be unable 
to continue his own. _ 


| CIER, 


298 Lü r Feniftete.] He 


was one of the moſt accurate 


hiſtorians and antiquaries the 


Romans ever had: he flouriſh- 
ed towards the end of Au- 


guſtus' reign, or in the be: 


ginning of that of Tiberius; 
he wrote many things, eſpe- 
cially annals; but time has 
deprived us of them all, Da- 


AER. 


+4 The bene Punick 551 
This ended in the year of 
Rome 552 ; 196 years before 
the birth of Chriſt; and the 
third began in the year of 
Rome 603; ap interval of 
fifty-one years, which both 
ſaw the birth and death of 
Terence. It is evident he 
died in the year of Rome 594, 
while Cn. Corn. Dolabella 
and M. Fulvius were conſuls, 
at the age of thirty-five ; nine 
years before the third Punick 


war. He was born conſe- 


quently in the year of Rome 
560, eight years after the 
ſecond Punick war, DaciER. 


— 


even 


. 


TE: R E N O E. 


lrix 


Kren ſuppoſing that he had- been takten by the 
Numidians, * or Getulians, he could not have 
fallen into the hands of a Roman commander, 
ſince there was little or no communication be- 
tween the Romans and Africans till after the 
entire deſtruction ef Carthage. . 


Wears Poet was kad and tad eſteemed by 
noblemen of the firſt rank in the Roman Com- 
monwealth; and lived in a ſtate of great. in- 
timacy with Scipio Africanus, and C. Læ- 


Numidians, &c.) The 
Carthaginians (between the 


ſecond and third Punick war) 


were in continual broils with 
the Numidians or Getulians, 


and conſequently Terence 


might be. taken priſoner in 
| ſome one of theſe ſkirmiſhes 
by theNumidian troops, Da- 
f R. | 


+ ws „ This 


is a very undeciſive way of 

reaſoning: for though it is 
very certain that the Romans 
before the entire demolition 


ſlave. 


 Numidians. 


intercoutſe with Africa, they 


might, without any great dif- 


ficulty, have purchaſed a 
It is well known that 
ambaſſadors were ſent from 
Rome to Carthage at two or 


three different times, in order 


to ſettle ſome differences ſub- 
liſting between them and the 
Where then is 
the improbability of a Numi- 
dian's'ſelling a flave, be had 
taken from the Carthagini- 
ans, to one of the Romans? 
N othing more probable. DA- 
CIER. * 


of Carthage, had very little 


93 lius, 


tius,'* to: whom the beauty of his perſon alſo is 
ſuppoſed to have recommended him: which Fe- 
neſtella lays to his charge, aſſerting that Terence 
was older than either of them. Corn. Nepos 
on the contrary writes, that they were nearly of 
an age, and Porcius gives us room to ſuſpect © 
ſuch a familiarity between them * the follow- 


ing lines. 14 ion N 


5 8 1 & fuceſat 1 Petit ; 
Dum Africani voci divine inhiat avidis auribus : | 
Dum ad Furium Þ ſe cenitare, & Lelium, pulcrum putat: 
_Dum ſe amari ab biſce credit, crebrò in Albanum rapi 
Ob florem etatis ſuæ; ad ſumman inopiam redactus eſt. 

' Ttaque e conſpectu omnium abiit in Græciæ terram lian. 
Mortuus Sf in . Arcadia e 51 | 


J whom the 37900 of his 


perſon, Sc.] Madam Dacier, 


(from a female delicacy, I 
ſuppoſe) has entirely altered 


this circumſtance; and there 
is, in her tranſlation of this 
life from Suetonius, ſcarce 


the ſhadow of this imputation | 


an our Author either in the 
text, or the verſes introduced 


on purpoſe to ſupport. it. 


+ Older than ei ther of them.] 
Terence was nine years older 


oY 


than Scipio, 88 een of Pau- 
lus Emilius, the perſon here 
meant, who was not born 


till the year of Rome 569. 
We are not quite ſo certain 
as to the age of Lzlius. 
Daciz. | 


t Furius Publius. 4 man 


of great rank and quality ; ; 


not Aulus Furius Antia, or 


the Marcus Furius Biba- 


culus mentioned by Horace. 
DaciER. 


Seeking 


F 2 fk + N. C W = | 
| ping th pleas at vet wie 3 
Drinks in the voice divine — — 4 ash 
Happy to ſup with Furius + and with Lælius 
Careſs'd, and often, for his bloom of youth, 
Whirl'd to Mount Alba; amidſt r 2 
He finds himſelf reduc'd to poverty. 
| Wherefore withdrawing from all eyes, and flying 
To the extremeſt parts of Greece, he dies 
At rene a W in Arcadia. 


. ak $ * . * $ 4 
14 4 


He wrote fix comedies.” Wben he offered hi 
firſt play, which was the Andrian, to the pany 
he was ordered to read it to Cæcilius.“ When 
he arrived at that Poet's houſe, he found him at 
table; and it is faid that our Author, being very 
meanly dreſſed, was ſaffered to read the opening 5 
of his play, ſeated on a very low ſtool, near 
the couch of Cæcilius: but ſcarce had he re- 
peated a few lines, when Cæcilius invited him 
to ſit down to ſupper with him, after which 
Terence en with his play, and Hb : 


114 £ * e 4. : ? 7 


FKead it to Cæcilius. ] Cæ- ous, correction of Voſſus, 
cilius died two years before to read Acilius, the name of 
the repreſentation of the An- one of the Zdiles, the year 
drian. It is therefore a very of the exhibition of that play. 
plauſible, as well as ingeni- 


+ 


Ixxii THE. LIFE Of 
it to the no ſmall admiration of Cæcilius. His 

fix plays * were equally admired by the Ro- 
mans ; thoogh e in D002 oppo: on 


* 


Sumetur ee ber ex tis fl. 


— “ The vs ng | 
on The la, and leaſt in merit of the Sin. 


The Eunuch met t with fach remarkuble ſuc- 
. that it was 2 | twice in one day, and 


| * Six Hank 3 an- | 
ed. ] It would not be eaſy to 


decide which of the ſix is the 
beſt; ſince each of them has 


its veculiar beauty. The An- 


drian and Brothers ſeem to 


excell in beauty of character: 
the Eunuch and Phormio, in 


the vivacity of intrigue : and 


the Self-Tormentorand Step- 


Mother have, in my mind, 


the advantage'in ſentiment, a' 


lively painting of the paſſions, 


and in the purity; and deli- 


cacy of ſtile, Dacies. 
+/, oleatins.) Volcati us Se- 


digitus, a very antient poet, 

though we do not preciſely 

know the time in which he 
.. JEONG 


lived. In * judgment of 6d 


the Comick Poets, he gives 
the firſt place to Cæcilius, 


the ſecond to Plautus, the 
third to Nævius; the fourth 


to Licinius, the fifth to At- 
tilius; and ranks Terence | 
but the ſixth. But Volcatius 


has done more diſcredit to 


himſelf by this judgment, 


than honour to Cæcilius, and 
the other writers whom he has 
preferred toTerence, 
of them might have ſome ex- 


Each 


cellencies that our Author 
did not poſleſs ; but on the 
whole theRomans had noCo- 
mick Poet equal to Terence, 
DacieR. - ' / | 


Terence 


Terence w. PR for it * ſelteroes? 85 * 
more than was ever paid for any comedy be- 


fore; for which reaſon the ſum is recorded 


in the title +, of that play. Varro prefers. the. 
beginning of the Brothers to the beginning of 


the original of Menander. F 


It is pretty commonly aid, that Scipio and 
Lælius, with whom he lived in ſuch familiari- 
| ty, aſſiſted our Author r in his plays, and in- 


j 
! 
| 


deed Terence himſelf incr caſed that ſuſpicion, 


* $000 /e fefterces,] About 


601, of our _— 


+4 g in the title.] 


Not as the title now ſtands, 
which ſhews that the titles, 


now come down to us, are 
imperfect. 
TANAQUIL FABER., 


tAfifed our Author, ] There 


might be ſome foundation 


for ſuch a report. Both Scipio 


and Lælius might have aſ- 


ſiſted him in poliſhing his 
| tile, and even have ſupplied 
him with many a line: be- 
ing an African, he might not 


have ſo thorough a know- 


5 


ledge of the elegancies and 
beauties of the Latin lan- 


guage. This: reaſoning how- 


ever is to me by no means 
concluſive. - Phædrus was a 
Thracian ſlave, yet no one 


wrote more correctly or with 


greater purity; nor was TR 


ever taxed with having re- 
ceived any aſſiſtance in his 


compoſitions: why then ſuſ- 


pect Terence, when Sueto- 
nius, in the very beginning 


of his life, confeſſes he had 
deen very carefully educated 


and made free in his very early 
youth by Terentius Lucanys? 
DA CIER, 


kw T HE LITE OF 


by the little pains he took to refute It; witneſs 
che Prologue to che Brothers rc though he 
Probably have acted thus, knowing that Wel is 
opinion Was not unpleafing to thoſe great men. 
y, this opinion gained grad; | 


Be that as it ma 
and * — down to our times. 


Quintus Memmius, ba in an oration written 


in his own defence, politively declares that 


Scipio wrote the plays for his amuſement, which 


he permitted Terence to father : Corn. 


Nepos 


-* I itneſs the Prologue $ | dit to idle and malicious tales. 


the Brothers.) But in the Pro- DACIER. - 
logue to the Self-Tornentor 


he is not ſo complaiſant; flat + Opinion gained ground] 
ly declaring the report malici- vaginal, a Poet „ 
ous, and intreating his Audi- to Horace, Expraſaly 27180 1 


_ uot to — the _ Cre- 


He ane vocantur faule, cujus ; 2 
Mon has, gui jura populis recenſens dabat, 
_ Hire FR. fetus, fecit Js * 


— 


And whoſe then are theſe pieces >—Did not it He, 


Who, full of honours, gave the people Jaws, 
| Compoſe theſe Comenies £ E Dacits. 


1 2. J Moſt . of Lucretius is bs i 


probably the Grandfather to ſcribed. . Dacies, 
that Memmius to whom the 


V 
* * 
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515 


aſſerts, 


4 


— 


ER EIN E. a 


5 aſſerts; that he had been informed from very good 


authority, that Lælius, being at his Villa, at 
Puzzuoli, on a certain firſt day of March, * was 
requeſted by his Lady to ſup | ſooner than his 
uſual hour, but he intreated her not to interrupt 
his ſtudies: Coming into ſupper rather late, he 
declared he had never employed his time with 
better ſucceſs than he had then done; and 
being aſked what he had written, he + repeated 
_ thoſe verſes. in the Self3Formuntor begianing 
with. | 


Satis 335 proterve me „o ve how nem, 1 


- Santra 4 obſerves, that if Taman had ages 
52 nes! in the Ms of his plays, ho 


A certain fuf 45 of 
Alarch. ]. The firſt day of 
M,arch was a holiday kept 


by the Roman ladies, who 


on that occaſion claimed the 


Privilege of being entire miſ- - 0 
of 1 ame f An Ne 
the time of Julius Cæſar. He 
wrote a treatiſe on the anti- 


treſſes of their houſes, and 
directed every * for that 
day. DACIER, 4, 


+ Repeated the tn 7 
This may be. In the plays 


of as perhaps might be 


* 


4 ſome Hom! written | by 
his friends; yet nobody would 
pretend to ſay that}. thoſe 
pieces were not written by | 
Moliere. Dalat. 


quity of words, and the lives 
of illuſtrious men: but his 
en are all loſt,” mn 


| - - 


; * — 
* * 8 * « : 
& 5 * 
— / - r 1 3. WM 34> "of 4 * 
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C. ul picius Gallus; a man of found learning, and 
who was the firſt perſon that introduced plays at 


the Conſular Games; or to 4 Marcus Popilius 
_ of to ST er main ** oh N men of | 


-* Jould not have ae 


15 Scipie.] This reaſoning of 


Santra proves nothing: for 


when Terence commenced 
Author, Scipio was at the 


age of twenty- one; and be- 
ſides having been extremely 
well educated, was poſſeſſed 
of an extraordinary genius. 


7 5 


Dae. 


Paſtorals and little poems 8 


may perhaps now and then 
be written at ſixteen or eigh- 


teen, but it muſt be allowed 


that the age of twenty-one is 
a very early period for the 
production of ſuch dramatick 


pieces as thoſe of Terence. 


Beſides, when the. Andrian 


was firſt exhibited, our Au- 


thor was but twenty-ſeven, 
and Madam Dacier herſelf 
tells us that he was nine years 
older than Scipio, who there- 
fore could be no more than 
eighteen years of age, a time 
of life when men rather bee 


Muſe. ' © 


+ 0. Sulfieiut "Me 1th. 
ſame Sulpicius Gallus, who 
was conſul at the time of the 


firſt exhibition of the Andri- 


ah. Dacitr. © 


+ 4 86 Popilius Lenas. ] Con- 


ſul in the year of Rome 581, 
when Terence was at the age 
of twenty-one. Dacikx. 


2. Fabius Labor; JA man 


of very diſtinguiſhed merit, 


who paſſed the offices of 
Quæſtor, Prætor, Triumvir, 


Conſul and High Prieſt; and 
commanded the Roman troops 


with reputation. Hiſt 


fixes his conſulſhip in the year | 
of Rome 570: his Colleague 


was M. Claud. Marcellus. 
Terence at that time was but 
ten years old. DAcxR. 


Con- 


would not have applied to Scipio and Lelits, 


gin to 8 hs 1 FR 4 
the*ultivators of the Comick | 


— 


TERENCE E 


Conſular dignity, and excellent Poets. Terence 
himſelf intimates, ſpeaking of thoſe who were 
ſuppoſed to aſſiſt him, that they were not young 
men, but perſons whoſe abilities had been ex- 
perienced by the Publick in peace, war, and 
buſinefs of _ 


| To wipe off the aſperſion of dag 6 0 

perhaps to make himſelf a maſter of the cuſ- 
toms and manners of the Grecians, in order to 
delineate them the better in his writings, he 
left Rome in the thirty-fifth year of his age, 
after having exhibited the ſix comedies which 


are now extant; and he never returned more. 3 


Velen wake of his death | in the fllow- 
: ing manner ; | | 


_ Sed at Afer ſex populo edidit comedias, ; 


Ther binc in Afiam fecit : navin cum ſemel _ | 
Conſcendit, viſus nunguam eff. Sic vitd vacat, 


But 
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But Terence, having given the town fix plays, | oY | 
Voyag'd for Aſia: but. when once embark' d, . 7 
Was n ne er ſeen afterwards, He di ed at . e 


Q . Conſetius * ſays, that he died at ſea in 


his return from Greece, whence he was bring- 
ing one hundred and eight plays + tranſlated 


from Menander. 


Others again aſſert, that he 


died at Stymphalus in Arcadia, during the 
Conſulſhip of Cn. Cornelius Dolabella, and M. 
Fulvius Nobilior , for grief, having loft the 
comedies he had tranſlated, as We as s thoſe he 


had himſelf written, 


2. Conſetiue.] This 


Author I am quite a rener 
to, DacitR, 


I +4 One hundred 4 eight. 
plays.) Menander wrote but 


one hundred and nine plays 


himſelf, ſome ſay but one 


hundred and eight, and others 


but one hundred and five, of 


which Tesche had en 
exhibited four. This ſtory 
therefore muſt be a mere 
fable, DacitR, «= 


t Thi confulſhip of Dola- 
bella, &c.] In the year of 
Rome 594, the year after the 


exhibition of the eee 
Dacikx. 


lle 


- a 3 . : 3 . 0 op 
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He is faid to have been ef, a middle at : 
genteel, and of a ſwarthy complexion. He left 


a daughter, who was afterwards married to a 
Roman Knight; and at the time of his death he 
was poſſeſſed of an houſe together with a garden 
containing ſix acres of land on the Appian way, 
cloſe by the Villa Martis. It is very extraordi- 
nary therefore that Porcius ſhould ſay, 


= Nl Publius: 25 > Tit” 
Spi atk wid ei Lalius, Alf n nh nai 
Tres per idem tempus qui-agitabant as | 
 Eorum ille operd ne domum quidem babuit conductitiam : 
Saltem ut effet, quo referret obitum domini ſervulur. 


Nothing did Publius Scipio profit bim, 8 | 
mann did Lælius, nothing Furius, Y $3 | ? 
At once the three great patrons of our Bard; i 
And yet ſo niggard of their bounties to him, . 

He had not even wherewithal to hire 


A hoyſe 


; i / ; i * 1 \ © "2 . 
. 1 3 + by ; » EA ; I : LS 
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| 288 a the! Hop of Fs caſter 5 


{© Afi 5 in cen. rab im to 


all the Comck Poets. 


= 


* 
4 
* 
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T0 Terence you can ſhew no- > pardcl. 


Fg Ws j 


But Volcatius not only places him after Nz- 
vius, Plautus, and Cæcilius, but even after Li- 


einius. s =, his Leimon, ||. 4 "ms in 


64 * 


5 ay. A Dramas. 
tick Poet of great reputation, 
. whoſe teſtimony is the more 
honourable, as he was a co- 


temporary of our author, p 
though much FP Da. 


CIER, 


+ Campitalia.] Frals in 
croſs-ſtreets and ways, cele- 
brated the ſecond day of Ja- 
nuary in honour of their rural 
Gods, hence called Lares, or 
Compitalitii. 
Ae wöThrus. 


* * + F 
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3: Tin. |Liciglys Im- 


brex, who flouriſhed in the 


— 


year of Rome $54» DacIzR. \ 


This work of Cicero 


Leinen.]. A Greek NP 5 


, [acer] ſignifying a mea- 
dow. 
contained, moſt probably, 


nothing but the praiſes of 


eminent men, Theſe beauti- 
ful verſes are imitated by Au- 
ſonius, and Czefar begins, his 


criticiſm on Terence i in the 
very ſame terms. For it is 
certain that Cæſar only un- 
dertook that taſk in order to 


| imitate - 


"ToOEYR EI! 


inne * contradict Ci 
cero. Dacrzx. 


vegas conſiders dus as - 
nan Erratum, and tells us that 


this work of Tully was not 


called Lemon but Libo, and 
was addreſſed to Terentius 
Libo, à poet of that time, 


and l "of Frags, 1. 


FF Before we conclude theſe 
notes, it will be proper to 


take notice of a paſlage in 


Oroſius, which has miſled 
many concerning our Poet. 
_ This hiſtorian, though none 


1 © of the moſt correct, yet not 


without merit, writes thus: 


5 Seipio jam cognomento Afri- 


_ canus,  triumphans urbem in- 


Ei ind ft, quem Terentius, qui 


poſtea” Comicus, ex nobilibus 
n captivis, le- 
atus, quod indultæ ſibi liber- 
tatis inſgne fuit, triumphan- 
tem P currum m ſecutur . 
Vor. = 


1 9 s l 


Tu guogue, v. ſola lisa nau. red, be 
3 medio de ty ors; 19M ae] 
| Writ come lun, ac omni tia bem. _ 


\ 


« Scipio Africanus entered | 
Rome in triumph, and was 
attended by Terence, one of 


« the chief of the Carthagini- 


e ancaptives, who afterwards 


c became the celebrated Co- 


« mick Poet, wearing a cap 
© on his head, as a mark of 
his freedom having been 


4 conferred on him.“ This 


is undoubtedly fabulous, take 
it which way you will. For 
if Oroſius means Scipio the 
Elder, his triumph was in the 
year of Rome 55a, eight years 
before Terence was born, If 
he ſpeaks of the Younger. Sei- 
pio, the ſon of Paulus Ami- 
ius, his triumphal entry was 
in the year of Rome 635, 
" thirteen years: ter the death 
12 Terence. What hurried 
Oroſi ius in the miſtake, is a 
paſſage in FRE which he did 
not attentiyely examine. This 
great hiſtorian in, bis 3oth 
book and 4 45th Chapter ſays, 
g 4 | Secutus 
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M. "rot 101 . Glace Eure Edles ho Prin- | 
cipal Actors, I. L. Ambiyius Turpio and L. Attilius 
Præneſtinus: The Muſick, +1' compoſed” for Equal 
Flutes, Right and Left handed, by Flaccus, Freed - 
man to Claudius: It is wholly Grecian: - Publiſhed, | 


Me: Marcellus and en Sulpicius, Conſuls. 188 


CY The Andrian. ] Tbere 65 
much controverſy among the 


Critieks, whether the Andrian 


was the firſt play, which Te- 
than mere matter of curioſity. 1 


rence produced, or only the firſt 


of thoſe which have come down 
to our times. Donatus poſi- 
tively aſſerts it to be our au- 
thor's firſt production, and adds 

that the favourable reception it 
met with, encouraged him to 


go on in writing for the Stage. 


He tells us alſo that this Piece 5 
was entitled The Andrian of 


Terence, and not Terence's 


% Andrian,“ according to the 
cuſtoms of the Romans, who 


placed the name of the Play 


firſt, if it was written, by an au- 


| thor, yet unknown}, in the 
Theatrical world, but placed 


the author's name firſt in the 
| title, if i it was one already cele - 


brated. Madam Dacier i is of a 
contrary 3 and thinks 


elive the tnerduAory lines of 
the Prologat” make it evident 


that Terence had written before. 
Theſe inquiries are little more 


For my part, I am rather in- 


clined to the opinion of Dona- 
tus. The objections of Lavi- 
nius, which Terence in his 
Prologue endeavours to refute, 
are entirely confined to this 
play; and chat it was poſſible ſor 
Lavinius to have ſeen the manu- 
ſcript before the repreſentation 
is, evident from the Prologue to 


the Eunuch, where Terence di-. 


rectly charges that circumſtance 5 
to his adverſary. The con- 
cluding lines of the Prologue 


ſpeak the language of an author, 


new in the Drama, much ſtronger 
than thoſe in the beginning de- 


note his having written before. 


It may be remembered alſo, 
that Teince was no more thaa 


K 27 years 


2 


=p) + 


27 y A vy of-age at, the time of 
| repreſentation of this 
— 


Both the Engliſh and French 


| Theatres have borrowed the 


Fable of this Play. Sir Richard 
Steele has raiſed on that founda- 
tion his Comedy of the Conſci- 
ous Lovers; and Baron Has 


adopted even the Title. It is 
propoſed to throw out ſome ob- 


ſervations on each of tlieſe pieces, 1 Ancient Damn in more oh- 


and to compare them with Te- 


_ retice's I REI” 


of theſe notes. . 

'+ The Mcgateſin Games 
were thoſe inſtituted. in honour . 
of the ſuperior: Gods... 

1 The Adiles were Msgic. 
trates of Rome, whoſe office it 
was to take care of the city, its 


publick Buildings, dc. to re- 


gulate the market, and to pre- 
ſide at ſolemn games, publick 


entertainments, er Ks * 


Principal Atorr.] Egeruat, 


c. The ' perſons thus menti- 


oned in the ſeveral titles to our 
Author's pieces, were the Mana- - 
gers of the Company or Com- 
ptnies of Actors concerned in the 

repreſentation. It ts certain 
alſo, that they were principal 


actors: for beſides the anecdote 
concerning Ambivies and Te- 
rence, related in the notes to 


Phormio, Donatus in his pre- 
face to the Brothers, expreſly 
ſays, Agentibus L. Aiebivio r 
J. Turpione * Load cum fiets g N 


5 Years before Chr. 


We are told by the Gro 
Scholiaſts, that theſe titles were 
always prefixt to picces affed® 
by authority of the Magiſtrate. 
One of them ſtands before how. 
of the Comedies of * 


but itis plain from A 


Le Feyre has obſerved, thas. 


they have deſcended to our 
rimes defeftive and imperfect. 


© #{{No part-of the hiſtory of 


ſeure, than that which relates 
to the Maſick. A ſhort extract 
from Donatus will ſerve to-give . 
ſome explanation of the phraſes 
uſed in the above title. They 


5 ere ated to Flutes equal ot 


«« unequal, right or left-hand- . 
« ed. The Right-handed, or 
«© Lydian,/ by their grave tone, 

«« denounced the ſerious ſtile of 
« the comedy. The Left-hand- . 
<< ed, or Tyrian, by their light . 

*« ſharp ſound, denoted the vi- 
«« vacity of the piece. But when 
44 the play was ſaid to be acted 
* to both Right and Leſt-hand- | 
<< ed, it denoted it to be Serio- 
. 

Uri is vholly 6 
is, that ſpecies of Comedy,. 
which was called Palllata; in 
which the Habits, Manners; and 
Arguments, were all Grecian. 

is Marcellus and. Lr erf | 


Cu. That is, in the rf ne 
Rome 587, the twerity-ſeventh 


of our Author's age, and 166 


5 o. 


1 0 8 UK 


\ UH E Bad, Selbe ge nenn 

| _ Thou ght it his oply buſineſs, La xg 

Showa pleaſe the people: But it now falls gut, 
He finds, much otherwiſe, and, waſtes, perto e, ä 


His time in writing Prologues; not to tel! =} 
The argument, but to refute the llanders VEST TS 7 
Broach'd by the | malice of an older Bard. + 
And mark what vices he's 1s charg d £2 jo 
Menander wrote the Andrian and 8 * 


4 


Know one, and you know both; in 
Leſs diff rent than in ſentiment and f 
What ſuited with the Andrian he confeſſes © =" ety 
From the Perinthian he transfer d, and us d 
For klsoand thid it DO bus 


an 66 Y 


„ 
« 21200 1 
05 EW ain S, *I 3+ C345 129 31101 * Fr: * 
= « 


# ould pi —_ 2 that the. Prologue. to 
has been obſerved by Mr. the Silent Woman opens in imi-. 
| wiilley the lt editor of Ben. ration. of this of our Luthor. 


I fays, of old the art of n 
s to content the People.“ 


a . older, Bard. ], This: the wo p y 
| e I 
was, according to Donatus, Lu- ed upen the Andrian for thy | 
cins Laviniusg but, according Ground work of His Fable, en- 
to Madam Dacier, &uſigs Je: riched it with ſuch 2 
nuriaus. 10 %R hw; TFetinthian, us 9 i 

+ een with that plan. Je are told 
an Piriichian}-" From this at- by Donatus, that the ft fend ; 
count it is plain, that Terence CO os Ani el | 
did not in this play weave two: pr Fong tranflation of che 
different ſtories of Menander dene 6f ry Perinthian 4 
together in that vicious manner Menander, in which the Old 
Prey is generally imputed to Man diſcourſed with his wife, 


him; pus phat the argument of. eee 
2 34 . 2 


ng plans. r NY 


=—_ Aa R O 1. 0 6 5. | 
7 iſ F S 1 | Cf 
Tim ving by deep and 2d diſputation, 8 


That Fables ſhou'd not be confounded thus, 


Troth!” all their knowledge 


Who, blaming bim, dlache Nzvius, Plautu 
Whoſe great example is his] precedent, * 


Whoſe negli 


And ceaſe to po leſt they 


Their own 1 miſdeeds.” Be fayourable! fit he 
With equal mind, and hear c our play; that . 
Ye may &onclade, what hope to entertain, 
Whether the Plays he may hercafter * write, 


probation. or contem 
1 Denen Sf 


Shall ment ß ar 


B17 ? 


* 7 * gfe As: <7 


18 they nothing Edo 1 
1 


—_ 
7 


igence he'd with. to emulate 
Rather than their dark diligence. ene, 
Let them, I give them warning, be at Peace, 


be made to know A 7 


7 * 
- Mo 


1 EY 4 


85 
empt Muir es 


*: 45.4. Bot * 
0 


. e 


— Man er with a ſoli- 
ler Peniothan, a; well 4 
Wire tobk l its name from, 
the place the woman came from; 
viz. n won ef Three. 


ioned 
here in <xaR. chronological. or- 
der, Ennius being elder - than) 
Flautus. The firſtauthor;who ; 
brought a; regular play on the 
Roman ſtage, is ſaid to have 
| 1 Livius Andronicus, about 
the year of Rome 8; 10, and one 
Winnender 
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nicus, or as ſome ſay nine, Nz- 
vius,wrote for the ſtage, Then 
followed Ennius, Plautus, Pacu- 
vius,Czcilins, 'orcius Licinius, 
"erence, and his cotemporary 
and adverlaty.. ucius Layinius, 
ecius, Afranius, Ke. Of all 
| vhom'wete very 
eminent writers, we have ſcarce 
any remains, except of Plautus 
and Terence: and what is fill 
more to be lamented; the inefti- 
mable Greek Authors; whoſe 
writings. were: the tich ſource, 
whence! they drew their fable, 
characters, Wt Ap. 2% e 
verably loſt. bg t ag cd 5 
S ty erm? 2 att 
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SIMO, $0814, 2 Servants with Proview. 14 


Simo. 85 A RRY thoſe things in: 17 „ 899.9] 


Sofia, come here; 


JA 2 my 100 6x 


M y% 7 If ' 3 10 S 
A Word with you! EAI | 
Dior, MEH 8 3c 3 fit Ft vec 1 
. 1 rl The want very. ingenious - an Dras/ 


ef marginal directions, however 
trifling they may at firſt? fight 
appear, has occaſioned, as it 
neceſſarily muſt, much confuft- 
on and obſcurity i in ſeveral paſ- 
ſages of the antient Dramatick 
. Writers : and i is, a defect i in the 

manuſcripts, and old e pions. 
of thoſe authors i in the earned 
languages, Which has in vain, 
been attempted to "be fopplied 
by long notes of laborious com- 
mentators, and delineations of 
the” ügures of the characters 
eupte her heath ſcene. This 
ſimple method of Muftrating 
rhe dialogue, and” rendering it 
dear and intelligible to the moſt 
ordinary reader, I pfopoſe to 


perſue roughout this tranſla- 
tion: And I cannot better en- 
force the utility of this practice, 


than by a few extracts * A 
als 


matick Poetry, written in French 
by Monſ. Diderot, aud danent 
to bis Play, called the, Faber 


of a Family. 


che Phntertilte L ser 


the Drama, to which the au- 
thor  Qught t to pay the moſt ſeri - 
Ous, attention: for if it is not 
always preſent to him, he 

neither begin, nor conduct, nor 
end a ſcene according to truth 
and nature; and the, action 
mould frequently be written 
down ankead. of dialogue. „ 


| Nig The Pantomime ſhould- be 


written doyn, Whenever it 
creates a picture; whenever it 
gives energy, or clearneſs, or 

n n to the Dialogue; 
whenever it paints character; 
whenever it conſiſts in à deli- 
cate e which the reader cans” 
Ko If ſupply ; whenever 


it 
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Sofia. T underſtand: that theſe 
Be taꝭen due care of. wk | 
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Simo. Quite another thing. 
Sofia. What can my art do-more for yon 


Simo. They nen 


Which I hos ever known abide in rec 


Fidelity and ſecrecy. 
Sofia. I wait . 


Your pleaſure. 


Simo. Since I be you, from a Va 
How juſt and mild a ſervitude you've paſs'd 


With me, you're conſcious : from a purchas d llave 


I. made you free, becauſe you ſerv'd me ant 
The greateſt recompence 1 cou'd beſtow... # 


le. 1 *. rementder. 


it lands in 1 place of an an- 
ſwer; and almoſt always at the 
| beginning of a ſcene. 


7c Whether a poet has 40rir- 


after it. The conduct of the 
piece will nor be the fame; the 


ſcenes will have another turn; 


the Dialogue will reliſh of it.“ 
Moliere, as this iogenioue 

Critick obſerves, has 

written down the Pantomime (as 

hephrafes it) and Terenee ſeems 

pw: have had it yu wot 


A. 


#4 x £ * al 2 5 
F A — ww "» 


tem down the Pantomime or not, 
it is eaſy to diſcover at firſt” 


Gghr, whether he has tempeſed 


* | | 


his view, <a to have paid 4 
conſtant attention to it in his 
compoſition, though he has not 
ſet it down in words. 


® Be ta'en dur care of] Nempe 
ur curentur rec bac. Madam 


Dacier will have it, that Simo 


here makes uſe of a Hicben - term 
in the word curentur. I believe 
it rather means to tale care of 
any thing generally ; and at the 
N of this very ſcene, 

uſes the word again ſpeak- 


ing of things very foreign to 
5 has ALS: 


1 


THE ANDRIAN” 3 


 Sime. Nor do n.. not 83 
| Sofia, If I have ever done, a now do ah 
That's pleaſing to you, Simo, I am glad, 
And thankful that you hold my ſervice W. 
And yet this troubles me: for this detail, 
Forcing your kindneſs on my memory, 
Seems to reproach me of ingratitude.* 
Oh tell me then at once, what wou'd you, Sir? 
Sim. I will; and this I muſt adviſe you firſt: 
The nuptial you OT) penny wy 
Is ati | 
Sofia. Why pretend it then? 
Simo. You ſhall hear all from firſt to laſt: + andchos | 


Seems to reproach me of in- opening his mind to Prince: 
gratitude.) There is a beauti- The Engliſh Poet has with 
ful paſſage in theDuke of Milan t addreſs transferred the 
of Maflinger very fimilar to the ſentiment from the inferior to 
above. The fituations of the the ſuperior character, which 
perſons are ſomewhat alike, certainly adds to its Wr a 
Sforza being on the point of 

Sr. —I have ever found you true and aste, 
13 Which. makes me love the building I have rais'd, - 
In your advancement; and repeht no grace, 
I have conferr'd upon you: And believe me, et 
Tho! now I ſhould repeat my favours to you, | 
It is not to upbraid you; but to tell you, % e 
I find you're worthy of them, in your * 
And ſervice to me. 


1 You Hall hear all, &c.] word. eite or vel. che 
« Terence ſtands alone in that which it derives from its 
every thing, but eſpecially in courſe and the ground it runs 
bis, narrations. It is a pure over. No wit, no difplay of 
and tranſparent ſtream which fentiment, not a ſentence that 
flows always evenly, with no wears an epigrammatical air, 

| Done 


— 
— — 
hex une, add me Wenn. —Ä— — 


5, THE ARDEIAN: 


The conduct of my fi my own intent, 


And what part you're to act, you'll know at once: 


Had freer ſcope of living : 


_For my ſon, Sofia, now to e en i 8 8 


for before 


How might you know, or how indeed divine © 


E255 


His diſpoſition, good, or ill, while youth, 
Fear, and a maſter, all conſtrain'd him 25 


Sgſia. True. Te: 


Simo. Though, moſt, as is the bent af youth, i 
Their mind to ſome one object, horſes, hounds, 
Or to the ſtudy of philoſophy ; + -- 


none of thoſe definitions al- 
ways out of place, except in 


Nicole or Rochefoucauld. When 
he generalizes a maxim, It is 


2 8 
in ſo ſimple and popular a man- 
ner, you would believe it to 


be a common proverb which he 
has quoted: Nothing but what 
belongs to the ſubject. 1 have 


read this poet over and over 


with attention; there are in 


him no ſuperfluous ſcenes, nor 
any thing ſuperfluous in the 


ſcenes.” DI DEROT. 


This being the firſt — 2 


in our author, and exceedingly 
beautiful, I could not help 
tranſcribing the foregoing paſ- 
ſage from the French Treatiſe 
aboyementioned. ITbe narra- 


tions in the Greek Tragedies 
have been long and juſtly ad- 


* : > 
3 44 . { - 


Tet none of theſe, beyond the reſt, did, he 


mired ; and FEAR this and 
many other parts of Terence, 
taken from Greek authors, we 
may fairly conclude that their 
Comedies were equally excel- 
lent in that particular. 


* Now to manhood grown.) 
Poſtquam exce/i ? exEphebis. The 
Ephebia was the firſt ſtage of 


youth, and youth the laſt ſtage 


of boyhood. . Doxarvs. 
1+ Or to the fudy of philofophy.] 


It was at that age that the 


Greeks applied themſelves to 
the ſtudy of philoſophy, and 


choſe out ſome particular ſect, 


to which they attached them- 
ſelves. Plato's Dialogues give 
us a ſufficient inſight into that 
cuſtom. Dacis. 


* 


# 


Perſue J - 


THE ANDRIAN. 


perſue; and yet, in > moderating, all, mite 3 


I was O'erjoy'd. ve; S 05.02 gamma”, 
Sofia. And not 3 bee a 


For this I hold to be the Golden Rule 

Of Life, Too much of one Thing's good for nia; 9 

Simo. So did hg ſhape his life to bear _— > 

With eaſe and frank good- humour unto all; 
Mixt in what company ſoe er, to them 

He wholly did reſign himſelf; complied 

With all their humours, 1 | 

Nor &er aſſuming to himſelf: and thus 

With eaſe, and free from envy, may you gain 

Praiſe, and conciliate friends, 


Sofia. He rul'd his life + oe 
for, as times go now, 


By prudent maxims: 


Compliance raiſes friends, and truth breeds hate. | 
| Simo. e tis now er gon _ your nf 


. ®' Too much of one ting. s "Fg | 


fr nothing. 1 Ne quid nimis. A 
ſentiment not unbecoming a 
| ſervant, becauſe it is common, 
and is therefore not put into the 


Wonen of the maſter. . 


Tus. 
Though a e 
are full of admiration of this 


golden ſay ing, Do nothing 


to exceſs,? yet it. is plain that 
Terence introduces it here as a 
 charaderiftick ſentiment. 
is a dealer in old ſayings. The 


Sofia 


yery next time he opens "Aſs 
month, he utters another, I 
thought it neceſfary therefore, 


for the fake of the preſervation 


of character, to tranſlate this 
antient proverb by one of our 
own, though themodern maxim 


is not expreſt with equal * 5 


gance. 
+ 77. now about thro Years 1 


ago.) The mention of thisdil- 
tance of time is certainly artful, 


as it affords time for all the 
events, previous to the! open- 


ing 


vs 


Handſeme and young. | 


Simo. At Art © 


 THEANDRIAN. 
Came o'er to ſettle in this neighbourhood, 
By poverty and cruel Kindred drin: 


% 


. Sofia. Ah ! I begin to fear 
Some miſchief bn dit Andrian. 


Modeſt and chriftily, tho” poor, the ed. + 
With her own hands a homely livelihood 
Scarce earning from the diſtaff and the loom, 
But when a lover came with promis'd gold, 
Another, and another, as the mind. 
Falls eaſily from labour to delight, 

She took their wn; and ſet up the trade. 


ing of the lors, to have hap- 
pened with the ſtricteſt proba- 
-bility, The comment of Do- 
natus on this N. is Curi- 
. Qus,. 

The author hath artfully 
aid three years, when he might 
have given a longer or a ſhorter 
period. Since it is . probable 


that the woman might have 


lived modeſtly one year; ſet up 
the trade, , the next; and died, 
the third. In the firſt year, there- 
. fore, Pawphilus knew nothing 
of the family of Chryſis; in 


the ſecond, be became acquaint- | 
' ed with Glycerium; and in the 
third, Glycerium marries Pam- 


3 . 


phil as; and finds her parents,” 


NATUS. 
+ Madgſ and thriftily, Ec. ] 
It is abſolutely neceſſary that 


the reputation of Glycezium - 


ſhould be ſuppoſed to be ſpat- - 
leſs and unblemiſhed : and as 
ſhe could never be made an 


woman, if it were not clear that 
ſhe was ſo. before marriage, 
Chrykis, with whom ſheilived, 


is partly to be defended, partly 


to be praiſed ; whom although 


it is neceſſary. to confeſs to be a 
. Courtezan, yet her behaviour js | 


rendered as excuſable as ſuch a 


cireumſtance will . * 


NAT us. f 


1 0 


THE AND'RIAN. 7 


They who were then her chief gallants, by chance 
Drew thither, as oft happens with young men, 
My ſon to join their company. 80, ſol”. || 
Said I within myſelf, 5 he's ſmit l he has RY » 
And in the morning as I ſaw their ſervants © 51” 
Run to and fro, I'd often call, Here, Boy! 
* Prithee now, who had Chryſis nnn 
The name of this ſame Andrjan. | 
| Sofia. 1 take you. 1 
Simo. Phædrus they ſaid, Clinia, as. h 

For all theſe three then fallow's her. Well, well, 
<* But what of Pamphilus ?”----+ Of Pamphilus! 
He ſupt, and paid his reck*ning.”----I was glad. 
Another day I made the like enquiry, 
But till found nothing touching Pamphilus. 
| Thus I believ'd his virtue prov'd, and hence 
Thought him a miracle of continence : 
For he who ſtruggles with ſuch ſpirits, yet 

| Holds in that commerce an unſhaken mind, 
May well be truſted with the governance 
Of his own conduct. Nor was I alone * 
Delighted with his life, f but all the world 
P He's fmit / be has at 1] cu. babe. w taken from * 


Gladiators, Dacizx. 
＋ But all the world, c.] . of Milton, which 


There is a beautiful ſentiment | ſeems to be partly borrowed 


uttered by Manoa in the Samſon | from this paſſage CREE 
a. oo ape oc 88 I gain'd a fon, 
And ſucha ſon, as all men hail'd me happy; 


Who would be now a Father in my ſtead ! 5 : 
> | x | wet : s | | With 
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$ 1 U E N D'3 R 4 A N. 

Wich ane accord ſaid all good things, and bers 1 
My happy fortunes, who poſſeſt a ſoen 
Sa good," ſo lib'ralhy 4 o n v 
Chremes, ſeduced by this ſine characteer.oͤ 


Came of his on accord, to offenem 
His only daughter with a handſome portion 
In marriage with my ſon. I lik'd the match 
Betroth'd my ſon; and this was pitch'd upon. 

By joint agreement, for the Away yay 
Soha: And what prevents it's , ſo? 

Sims. III tell you. | 

In 4 fe days, the treaty ſtill on a foot, - 
This neighbour Chryſis dies, 

Sala. In happy hour: 

Happy for you! I was afraid of Chryfis. / 

Simo. My fon, on this event, was often bel 
With thoſe who were the late gallants of cards, ; 
Aſſiſted to prepare the funeral, | 
Ever condol'd, and ſometimes wept with PAS 
This pleas'd me then; for in myſelf I thought, 
Since merely for a ſmall acquaintance-ſake 

Since 55 G. ] Tris 2 Valentine in Twelfth:Night re- 
ſtrange, the Criticks have never ports the inconquerable grief of 
" diſcovered a fimilar fentiment Olivia for the loſs of a brother, | 


to this in Shakeſpeare. When the Duke obferves upon it, 
a Oh, ſhe that hath a heart of that fine frame , 
To pay this debt of love but to a brother, 
How will She love, when the rich golden ſhaft 
+ Hath kill'd the flock of all 2g rms elſe 
T live in her ? 


— 


Com- 


THE" KN D RIAN. 6 


« He takes this woman's death .o neatly, what 

If he himſelf had 1ov'd ? What wa te foot”: 4 

„For me, his father ?* All got 1 rho, 

Were but the tokens and the offices a 

Of a humane and tender diſpoſition?sn- 

In ſhort, on his account, een 1 — 3 0 2821 

Attend the an Segen eee 

No harm. e an 
Sofa. And We nee Hd 5e des Bal an Wy hs 
Simo. You ſhall hear all. The OOTY 

Born forth, we follow: when among the women, : 

Attending there, I chanc'd to caſt ee 

Upon one girl, in form —- | | 
Sofia. Not bad, perhaps. — 1 753 * 
Simo. And look; ſo modeſt, and ſo bexuteous, Sofia! 

That nothing cou'd exceed it. As ſhe ſeem'd 

To grieve beyond the reſt; and as her air 

Appear'd more liberal and ingenuous, 

1 went, and aſk'd het women, who ſhe was. 

Siſter, they ſaid, to Chryſis: when at once 

It truck my mind; So! fo! the ſecret's out; 


ce Hence were thoſe tears, and hence all that compaſſion . 


Common ſenſe direQs us, for quiſitions of needy Art, but as 
the moſt part, to regard Re- the honeſt fruits of Genius, the 
ſemblances in great writers, not free and liberal bounties of un- 
as the pliſerings, or frugal ac- envying Nature. 

Hus D's Diſcour/e on Poetical Imitation. 
»7 * Sc.] A com- funeral of a. courtezan, merely 
plaiſant father, to go to the to * his ſon. Coors. 


Vor. * . Soſi a. 
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THE ANDRIAN. 
Sofia. Alas l I fear how this affair will end! 


Simo. Meanwhile the funeral proceeds: we follow, | 


Come to the ſepulchre: the — 
Upon the pile; lamented: Whereupon 


This Siſter, I was ſpeaking of, Dad. 


Ran to the flames with peril of her life. ſi 1 
Then! there! the frighted Pamphilus betrays ;- 
His well-difſembled and long-hidden lv: 
Runs up, and takes her round the waiſt, ad cries, 
Oh my Glycerium! what is it you do?) 

« Why, why endeavour to deſtroy, yourſelf ?? _ 
Then ſhe, in ſuch a manner, that you thence  - 
Might eaſily perceive their long, long, love, 

Threw herſelf back into his arms, and * 


Oh how ee 551 


P Having dead this nar- 


ration with a general Eulogium 


on the narrations of our Author 


by a moſt judicious French 


Critick, it may not be impro- 
per at the concluſion of this 
Particular narration, to produce 
the teſtimony of Cicero in its 
favour. _ 

If brevity — in 2 
te no more words than are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, ſuch a ſtile 


6 may 8 * n 


but it is often extremely pre- 
% judicial to a narrative; not 
*« only as it readers it obſcure; 


ce but as it takes off that air of 


«« eaſe and 'chearfulneſs, and 
« force of perſuaſion, which are 
«© the chief properties of a nar- 


rative. In Terence for in- 


« ſtance, how minute and par- 
„ tieular is that narration, 
9 which commences with, 


For my ſon, Sofia, now to manhood grown, &C. 


„The manners of the Youth 
«« himſelf, the curioſity of the 
slave, the death of Chryſis, 


« the look, and figure, and 
<< prief of the Siſter, are drawn 
at full length, and in the 

: | 40 m oſt 


THE ANDRIAN. 


Sofia. How ſay. e 
Simo. 1 1 


Return in anger nber niet F 
Tet had not cauſe ſufficient for reproof, ft 
What have I done? he'd ſay: or how deferv'd® 


« Reproach? or how offended, Father Her, 8 
«© Who meant to caſt herſelf 4 into the flames, Os 
« I ſtopt. A fair excuſe! 29 
Sofia. You're in the right:“ 1 {ng 
For him, who ſav'd a life, if you reprove, 
What will you do to him that offers wrong? 
Simo. Chremes next day came open-mouth'd to me: 
Oh monſtrous! he had found that Pamphilus 
Was married to this — * 


« moſt n 3 But 
if he had, through the whole, 


« Meanwhile the funeral proceeds; we 


« affected a brevity like that of 


the following paſſage, 
follow; 


«« Come to the ſepulchre: the y_ 8 plac d 


Upon the pile; 
« the whole might have been 
* compriſed in little more than 
e ten ſhort verſes: and yet in 
% theſe very expreſſions, rhe 
« funeral proceeds 3 wwe follow ; 
*« conciſe as they are, the poet 
was rather ſtudious of beauty, 
« than brevity. For had there 


e been nothing more than, % 


6 body's plac'd upon the pile, the 
«« whole might have been clear- 
„ly underſtood : but it enli- 
«« vens a harration to mark it 
60 with characters, and inter- 


* — 


«« ſperſe it with ſpeeches; and 
e thefaQitſelf receives a greater 
air of probability, when you 
relate the manner in which it 


cc paſſed. 79 


Fe i= the n] No- 
thing can mark the flat ſimpli- 


city of Soſia's character ſtronger 
than the er as this 


ſpeech. 
+ Was married to this Stran ger- 


Woman. The Greeks and 
C2 Romans 
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= THE:ANDRIAN. 


Deny the fact moſt ſteadily, and he 
As ſteadily inſiſts. In ſhort we part E 
On ſuch bad terms, as let me underftand _ 150 


He wou'd refuſe his daughter. 


Db nor; you; 4s! 5 uk Lov 
Then take your ſon to taſk? +. 
Simo. Not even this 

Appear'd ſufficient for reproof. 
Sofia. How ſo? © | 
Simo. Father, (he might have W youknow, 
<< Preſcrib'd a term to all theſe things yourſelf. - 


_ The time is near. at hand, when I muſt live 


* According to the humour of another. 


«« Meanwhile, permit me now to pleaſe my own b F 


Sofia. What cauſe remains to chide him ont 

Simo. If he | 
Refuſes, on account of 1 amour, 
To take a wife, ſuch obſtinate denial [ 
Muſt be conſidered as his firſt offence. 


Wherefore I now, from this mock-nuptial, 


Endeavour to draw real cauſe to chide : 
And that ſame raſcal Davus, if he's plotting, 
That he may let his counſel run to waſte, 


Romans made uſe of this ex- that ſenſe in the books of the 


preſſion to ſignify a Courtezan; Old Teſtament. DAcikx. 

and I believe they borrowed Donatus ſeems to think the 
that term from the people of word uſed here merely as a con- 
the eaſt ; as we find it uſed in temptuous geez er | 


Nov, 


ecution. 
+ Exit Sofia. ] Here we take 


THE ANDRIAN. i 


Now, when his knaveries can do no harm: 

Who, I believe, with all his might and main 5 
Will ſtrive to croſs my purpoſes; and that 
More to plague me, than to 3 my ſon. 


Sofia. Why ſo? 


Simo. Why ſo! Bad mind, bad heart: * But if 


I catch him at his tricks!—But what need words ? | 
IEIf, as I wiſh it may, it ſhou'd appear 


That Pamphilus objects not to the match, 
Chremes remains to be prevailꝰd upon, 

And will, I hope, conſent. *Tis now your place 
To counterfeit theſe nuptials cunningly ; ; 


To frighten Davus; and obſerve my ſon, 


55 


What he's about, what plots they hatch together. 


Sofia. 


— G0 firſt; Pl follow * 


2 Bad * 1 bur. Mala 


mens, malus animus. Animus, the 


heart, conceives the bad actions, 


and Mens, the mind, deviſes the 
means of carrying them into ex- 
Dacizx. 


our laſt leave of Sofia, who is, 
in the language of the Commen- 


ugh; I'll take due care. Let's now go in! 


1 Soſia. t 


in any part * the A The 


narration being ended, ſays Do- 
natus, the character of Sofia is 


fore departs, and leaves Simo 


alone to carry on the action. 


With all due deference to the 
antients, I cannot help think- 
ing this method, if too con- 


ſtantly practiſed, as I think it 


tators, a Protatick Per ſonage, that 5.2 


is, as Donatus explains it, one 
who appears only once in the 
beginning (the Protafis ] of the 
piece, for the ſake of unfolding 
the argument, and is never ſeen 


is in our author, rather inartifi- 
cial. Narration, however beauti- 
ful, is certainly the deadeſt part 


of theatrical compoſitions; it is 


indeed, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſcarce 
Dramatic, and ſtrikes the leaſt 
S | in 


no longer neceſſary. He there- 
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Beyond all doubt 


14 THE ANDRIAN. 


My ſon's averſe to take a wife 1 faw 
How frighten'd Davus was, but even now, 
When he was told a nuptial was Preparing. Fx 


But here he comes. 


in the repreſentation: and the 
too frequent introduction of a 
character, to whom a principal 
Perſon in the Fable is to relate 
in confidence the cireumſtances 
previous to the opening of the 


Play, is ſurely too direct a man- 


ner of conveying that informa- 


tion to the audience. Every 


— 


thing of this nature ſhould come 
obliquely, fall ina manner by ae- 
cident, or be drawn, as it were, 
perforce, from the parties con- 
cerned, in the courſe of the acti- 
on: a dien which if reckon- 
ed highly beautiful inEpick,may 
be almoſt ſet down as abſolute- 
ly neceſſary in Dramatick Poetry. 
It is, however, more adviſeable 
even to ſeem tedious, than to 
hazard being obſcure, Terence 
certainly opens his plays with 
great addreſs, and aſſigns a 
probable reaſon for one of the 
parties being fo communicative 


to the other; and yet it is too 


plain that chis narration is made 
merely for the ſake of the audi - 
ence, ſince there never was a 
duller hearcr than Maſter Sofia, 
and 1t never appears in the ſe- 
quel of the Play, that Simo's 


inſtructions to him are of the 
leaſt uſe to frighten Pavus, or 
work upon Pamphilus. Yet. 
even this Pratatick OO is 
one of the inſtances o erence's 
art, ſince. it was often uſual in 
the Roman Comedy, as may be 
ſeen even in Plautus, to make 
the relation of the argument the 
expreſs office of the Prologue. 


Sir Richard Steele has opened 


the Conſcious Lovers in dire& 
imitation of the Andrian, bur 


has unfolded the argument with 


much leis art, as will perhaps 
appear in the courſe of the notes 
on this at. In this place it is 
ſufficient to. obſerve, that the 
delineation of the characters in 
the Engliſh author is infinitely 
inferior to that of thoſe 'in the 
Roman. Simo is the moſt fi- 
niſhed character in the play. Sir 
John Bevil, I fear, is but an 
inſi nificant perſonage, Hum. 
phry, while he has all the 
plainneſs and dultneſs of Sofia, 
poten neither his fidelity nox 
ecrecy ; for he goes between 
the father and the ſon, and i in 
ſome meaſure betrays both. 


SCENE 
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Enter D A V U a 


| Davus to | himſelf ] I thought were wonderful | 
If this affair went off ſo eaſily; 
And dreaded where my maſter's. great good-humayr 
Wou'd end at laſt: Who, after he perceiv'd c 
The Lady was refus'd, ne'er ſaid a word 
To any of us, nor &er took it ill. A en 

Simo, behind. ] But now he will; to your coſt too, 1 

warrant you! 

Davus. This was his ſcheme; to > lead us by the noſe 
In a falſe dream of joy; then all agape 
With hope, even then that we were moſt ſecure,' 
To have o'erwhelm'd us, nor allow'd us time 
To caſt about which way to break the match. 
Cunning old Gentleman! 

Simo. What ſays the Rogue? * 

Davus. My maſter, and I did not ſee him! ! 

Simo. Davus |! 

Davus. Well! what now? cos not 10 fee bi him. 

Simo. Here! this way | 

Davus. What can he want: ? [0 himſelf. 

Simo, overhearing.] What ſay you? 

Davut. ] Sir Richard Steele elegance and | humour in his 
has modernized the characters ſprightlyFaotmanand Chamber. 
of Davus and Myſis with great maid, Tom and Phillis, 


© 4 Davus. 
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| Davus. Upon what, Sir ? 
Simo. Upon what! 

The world reports that my ſon keeps a miſtreſs 
Dawvns. Oh, to be ſure, the world cares much for that. 
Simo. D'ye mind what I ſay, Sirrah ? 

Davus. Nothihg more, Sir. 
Simo. But for me now to dive into theſe matters 

May ſeem perhaps like too ſevere ; a father : 

For all his youthful pranks concern not me. 

While *twas in ſeaſon, he had my free leave 

To take his ſwing of pleaſure. But to-day - 

Brings on another ſtage of life, and aſks 

For other manners: wherefore 1 deſire, 

Or, if you pleaſe, I do beſeech you, Davus, 

To ſet him right again. [ironically 
Davus. What means all this? : 
Simo. All, who are fond of miſtreſſes, diſlike 

The thoughts of matrimony. | 
Davus. So they ſay. - | 

Simo. And then, if ſuch a perſon entertains 

An evil counſellor in thoſe affairs, : 

He tampers with the mind, and makes bad worſe. 
Davus. Troth, I don't comprehend one word of this, 
Simo. No? | 
Davus. No. I'm Davus, and not Oedipus. 
Simo. Then for the reſt I have to ſay to ny 

You chuſe I ſhould e plainly ? 


8 


| Doves. ; 
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Davus. By all means. 
Simo. If T diſcover then, that in this ali 
| You get to your dog's tricks to break it off, 
Or try to ſhew how ſhrewd a rogue you are, 
I'll have you beat to mummy, and then thrown 
* In priſon, Sirrah! upon this condition, 
That when I take you out again, I ſwear 
To grind there in your ſtead. Dye take me now? 
Or don't you underſtand this neither! Eds 
Davus. Clearly. 
You have ſpoke out at laſt: the very thing 
Quite plain and home; and nothing round about. 
Simo. 1 could excuſe your tricks in any thing, 
Rather than this. [ angrily. 1 1 3 | 
Davus. Good words! I beg of you. | 
Simo. You laugh at me: well, well! —I give wow 
warning, 
That you do nothing ne; nor pretend * 
You was not advertis'd of this Take heed! Exit. 


S C E NOE III. 
A M$ 


+Troth, Davus, tis high time to look about you; . 
No room for ſloth, as far as I can found | 


* In Priſon.] Te in piſtrinum, fon ſlaves, to dah N were 
Dave, dedam. The priſon menti- ſent to grind corn, as diſorderly 
oned here, and in many other perſons are made to beat hemp 
paſſages of our Author, was a in our Bridewell. 

| Kind of Houſe of Correction + Froth, Dames Sc.] This, 
ſays 
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The ſentiments of our old gentleman _ 
About this marriage; which if not fought 1 
And cunningly, ſpoils me, or my poor maſter. 

1 know not what to do; nor can reſolve | 
To help the ſon, or to obey the father. 


If I deſert poor Pamphilus, alas ! 


- 


I tremble for his life; if I aſſiſt him 

I dread his father's threats: a ſhrewd: old Cuff, 
Not eaſily deceiv'd. For firſt of all, $ 
He knows of this amour; and watches me 
With jealous eyes, left I deviſe ſome trick 

To break the match. If he diſcovers it, 

Woe de poor Davus! nay, if he's inclin d 
To puniſh me, he'll ſeize on ſome pretence _ 
To throw me into priſon, right or wrong. 
Another miſchief too, to make bad worſe, 
This Andrian, wife or miſtreſs, is with child 

By Pamphilus. And do but mark the height 
Of their aſſurance ! for *tis certainly | 


ſays Donatus, is a ſhort and co- 
mack deliberation, calculated to 
excite the attention of the audi- 
ence to the impending events ; 
artfully relating part of the ar- 
gument, but in order to prepare 
the events without anticipating 


them, repreſenting the circum- 


ſtances of the ſtory as fabulous; 
and in order toenliven it, paſſing: 
from dry narration to mimickry. 


5 


vil. - 


Ho much more artful is the 
conduct of Terence in this place 


than that of Sir Richard Steele 


in the Conſcious Lovers, Who 
befides the long narration, with 
which the play opens, has obli- 
ged the patient Humphrey to 
hear a ſecond ſtory, with which 
he has burthened the conclufion 
of his firſt act, from young Be- 


The 


THE AND RIA N. 
»The dotage of mad people, not of lovers. 
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1 
2 = 


Whate'er ſhe ſhalb bring forth, they have reſobv'd 
+ To educate: and have among themſelves = 
Devis'd the ſtrangeſt ſtory } that Glycerium | 


Is an Athenian citizen. 


„There was 


« Once on a time a certain merchant, ſhipwreckt 
Upon the ifle of Andros; there he died: 

* And Chrylſis father took this Orphan-wreck, 
> Then han an nn under his e 


And yet the een pleaſes cham; But on th | 
Myſis comes forth. But I muſt to the Forum 4 
To look for Pamphilus, for fear his father 


Should find him firſt, and take him unawares. 


16 


[ Exit. 


IV. 


Enter MY SIS. [Speaking to a ſervant within. 7 


1 hear, Archillis; I hear what you fay : 
You beg me to bring e N my troth 


5 The dotage, Se] Taceptio 
e amentium, haud amantium. A 
play upon words, impoſſible to 

exactly preſerved in the 
tranſlation. 

+ To educate.] Dacreverum tol- 
lere. The word zollere ſtrictly 
ſignifies to tale up, and alludes 
to the cuſtom of thoſe times, 


AJ oon as à child was Weigh, it 
was laid on the ground; and if 
the father was willing to edu- 


cate it, he ordered it to be taken 


up: but if he ſaid nothing, it 
was a token ſignifying that he 
would have it expoſed. Da c. 
I The Forum.) The Forum is 
frequently ſpoken of in the co- 

e mick 
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That Leſbia is a drunken wretch, hot- headed, 


Nor worthy to be truſted with a woman 


In her firſt labour. — Well, well! ſhe ſhall come. 
Obſerve how earneſt the old goſſip is, [Coming forward. 


Becauſe this Leſbia is her pot- companion. 


on grant my miſtreſs, Heav'n, a ſafe delivery, 


And let the midwife treſpaſs any where 


Rather than here But what is it I ſee? 
Pamphilus all diſorder d: How I fear 


The cauſe! Ml wait awhile, that I may know 
If this commotion means us any; ill. | 


8 i E N E v. 
* PAMPHILUS, MYSIS behind.” 
2 Is this well done? or like a man n this 


The action of a father ? 


Axis. What's the matter? 


mick authors ; ; 5 ſrom vari- 


ous paſſages in which Terence 
mentions it, it may be collected, 


that it was a publick place, 
ſerving the ſeveral purpoſes of a 
market, the ſeat of the Courts 
of Juſtice, a publick N and 


enn een ͤ 
+" Pamphilus. ] The 5 


beautiful characters in this play, 
in my opinion, are the Father 
and Son. It has already been 
obſerred how much Sir Richard 


Steele falls ſhort of Terence in 
delineating the firſt ; and I muſt. 


own, though Bevil is plainly 


the moſt laboured character in 
the Conſcious Lovers, I think 
it much. inferior to Pamphilus, 
The particular. differences in 
their character I. propoſe: to 
point out in the courſe of theſe 
notes : at preſent I ſhall only 
obſerve in general, that, of the- 
two, Bevil is the more cool and 
refined, Pamphilus the more 


| natural and pathetick. 


Pam, 
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Pam. Ob all ye Pows of heavi and enk whivs 


If this is not bir 1 determin'd © 
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That I to-day ſhould marry; 'ſhould I note 
Have had ſome previous notice ?—ought not. He 
To have inform'di me of it long ago? 


Myfis. Alas! what's this T hear? 
Pam. And Chremes too, © 92 
Who had refus'd to truſt me with his aabtniel 


Changes his mind, becauſe I change not mine.“ 


* Changes his mind, e. ] 14 


mut avit, quia me immutatum 
The verb immutare in 
inmutare both negatively and 


 widet. 
other Latin authors, and even 
in other parts of Terence him- 
ſelf, ſignifies to change as in 

the Phormio, Antipho ſays Non 
* poſſum immutarier. I cannot 
be changed. But here the ſenſe 
abſolutely requires that immu- 
tatum ſhould be rendered not 


changed. Madam Dacier en- 


deavours to reconcile this, ac- 
_ cording to a: conjeRure of her 
father's, by ſhewing that im- 


mutatus ſtands for :immutabilis ; + 


as immotus for immobilis, invictu⸗ 
for invincibilis, &c. But theſe 
examples do not remove the 
difficulty; fince thoſe participles 
always bear a negative ſenſe, 


which immutatus does not: and 
thence ariſes all the difficulty. 
Terence certainly uſes the verb 


poſitively, as is plain from this 
paſſage and the above paſſage 


from the Phormio: and I dare 
ſay with ſtrict propriety. In our 


own language we have inſtan- 
ces of the ſame word bearing 
two ſenſes directly oppoſite to 

each other. The word Les for 


inſtance is uſed in the contra» 


dictory meanings of permiffon 
and prohibition, The modern 
acceptation of the word is in- 
deed almoſt entirely confined to 
the firſt ſenſe; though we ſay 
even at this day without LET or 

moleſtation, SY Ham- 

let, ſays, | 


I'll make a Ghoſt of him that ers me. 


that is, frops, prevents, hinders 

me, which is directly oppoſite 

to the modern uſe of the word. 
Ie has been ingeniouſly pro- 


poſed to remove the whole dif- 
ficulty of this paſſage by place · 
ing a point of interrogation at 
the end of the ſentence, which 

would 
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Can he then be ſo obſtinately bent 

To tear me from Glycerium ? Toloſe Her 

Is loſing life—Was ever man ſo croſt, 

So curſt as I?---Oh Pow'rs.of heav'n and e 
Can I by no means fly from this alliance 

Wich Chremes family ?—ſo oft contem g 
And held in ſcorn all done, concluded all !--- 

Rejected, then recalbd: and why ?--cunleſs. OT 

For ſo I muſt ſuſpedt,*.they breed ſome monſter a x 

| Whom as they can obtrude. on no one elſe, | ef) 


They bring to me. 


DA es an Labs rae. 
Has ſtruck me almoſt dead * fear: | ods 


Pam. And then 


My father! what to ſay. of Him h wie 1 
A thing of ſo much conſequence to treat ER 
So negligently Fot but even now _._ 


Paſſing me in the Forum, 


* Pamphilus ! 


% To-day's your wedding-day, faid He: Prepare; | 
« Go, get you home This founded in my ears 
As if he ſaid, Go, hang yourſelf !”--- ood _ 


would preſerve the uſual im- 
port of the word zmmutatum : 
but this, I think, would take 
from the force and energy of 
the ſpeech, and would ſcarce 
agree with the ſenſe of the ſen- 
tence immediately following. 

.* They breed ſome aur.) 
4 monſtri alunt. 


Dacier 


and ſome —— imagine theſe 
words to ſignify ſome plot that 
is hatching. Donatus and the 
Commentators on him interpret 
them as referring to the woman, 
which is the ſenſe I have fol- 


- lowed; and I think the next 


ſentence confirms this interpre- 
tation. 


Lo 


Con- 
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Confounded. Think you I could ſpeak « one word? Z 


Or offer an excuſe, how weak ſoe er? 

No, I was dumb: and had I been aware, | 
Should any aſk what I'd have done, I would, 
Rather than this, do any thing. But now 
What to reſolve upon ? So many cares 
Entangle me at once, and rend my mind, 


Pulling it diff rent ways. 


My love, comgeldo, 


This urgent match, my rev'rence for my father, 
Who yet has ever been ſo gentle to me, 

And held fo ſlack a rein upon my pleaſures. 5 
And I oppoſe him?---Racking thought !—Ah cm me! 


I know not what to do. 
Myfis. Alas, I fear 


Where.this uncertainty will end. 


IT were | beſt THE 


He ſhould confer with Her; orI at leaſt 


__ touching her to Him. 


» For while the mind, Se.] 

Dum in dubio eſt animus, paulo 
momento huc illuc impellitur. Da- 
cier thinks that theſe words al- 
lude to ſeales, which ſenfe 1 
have adopted in the tranſlation 
but I rather think with Donatus 
that they refer to any great 


weight, which while it is yet 


unfixt, and hangs in ſuſpence, 
is driven by the flighteſt touch 
here or there. In the beautiful 


ſtory of Myrrha in Ovid's Me- 
tamorphoſes, there is a paſſage, 


which the Commentators ſuppoſe 
to be an imitation of chisſentence. 


> =, = — — Utque ſecusi f 
Saucia trabs i ingens, ubi plaga noviſſima 8 
Quo cadat, ia dubio e, omnique a parte titmetur ; 
Sic animus vario labefactus vulnere nutat 
 Huc — atque * ee, ſumit utroque. 


Hangs 


For while the 3 * 
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Hangs in ſuſpence, a trifle turns the ſcale. 
Pam. Who? 8 there? what, Myſis! Save vou! 


Mes. Saye you! Sir. 5 


Pam. How does ſhe? 


AI. How! oppreſt with wretchedneſs, * 


[Coming forwards 


«1 > 4 


Today ſupremely wretched, as to- day 


Was formerly appointed for your wedding. 
And then ſhe fears leſt n deſert ber. 


Pam. II 


Deſert her? Can 1 think on't? or = — . 

A wretched maid,. who truſted to my care 

Her life and honour! Her, whom I have held 

Near to my heart, and cheriſh'd as my wife? 

Or leave her modeſt and well-nurtur'd mind 

Through want to be corrupted? Never, never. | 
Axis. No doubt, did it depend on you alone; 


But if conſtrain'd— 


Pam. D'ye think me then ſo vile ? 
Or fo ungrateful, fo inhuman, ſavage, | 
Neither long intercourſe, nor love, nor ſhame, 


* Oppres with quretchedne/s.] 
Taborat e dolore, Though the 
word laberat has tempted Do- 
natus and the reſt of the Com- 
mentators to ſuppoſe that this 
ſentence ſignified Glycerium's 
being in labour, I cannot help 
concurring with Cooke, that it 
means ſimply, that ſhe is weigh- 
ed down with grief. The — 


4 


immediately ſubſequent corro- 
borate this interpretation: and 
at the concluſion: of the ſcene, 
when Myſis tells him, ſhe is 
going for a midwife, Pamphilus 
hurries her away as he would 
naturally have done here, had 
he underſtood by thefe words, 
that her miſtreſs was in labour. 


Can 
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Can move my ſoul, or make me keep my faith? 
Myfhs.. I only know; my miſtreſs well deſerves : 
You ſhould remember her. | 
Pam. Remember her? 
Oh, Myſis, Myſis ! even at this hour, 
The words of Chryſis touching my Glycerium 
Are written in my heart. On her death-bed 
She call'd me. I approach'd her. You wy 
We were alone; and Chryſis thus began. 
« My Pamphilus, you ſee the youth and beauty 
« Of this unhappy maid : and well you know, 
„ Theſe are but feeble guardians to preſerve 
Her fortune or her fame. By this right hand 
« do beſeech you, by your better angel,“ 
« By your tried faith, by her forlorn condition, 
I do conjure you, put her not away, 
Nor leave her to diſtreſs! If I have ever, 
As my own brother, .loy'd you; or if She | 
“ Has ever held You dear bove all the world, 
And ever ſhewn obedience to your ole | 
<« I do bequeath you to her as a huſband, 


Zy your better angel.] Per and there is a paſſage in Horace, 

Genium tuum. Moſt editors give plainly imitated from this in 
Ingenium: but as Bentley ob- our author, where the meaſure 
ſerves, this per Genium] was wrap wenge p er read - 


the moſt uſual way of adjuring; ing. 


Quod te per Genium Dextramque Deofyue Penates, 
Obſecro, et obteſtor. | 


Vor. I. | : ”D « Friend, 


Hor. L. 1. Ep. 7. Cooks. 
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« Friend, Guardian, Father: All our little wealth + 
* To you I leave, and truſt it to your care.“. 
She join'd our hands, and died.---I did receive her, 2 
And once receiv'd will keep her. * 


Mis. So we truſt. 


Pam. What make you from 1 > 
Myſt OW for a widwife. ＋ 


* How muck more affecting 


is this ſpeech, than Bevil's dry 
detail to Humphry of his meet- 


ing with Indiana! a detail the 
more needleſs and inartificial, 
as it might with much more 


entirely reſerved for Indiana - 


herſelf in the ſcene with her fa- 

ther. | 
There is a palpable imitation 

of this beautiful ſpeech in the 


Orphan of Otway. 
propriety and patbes have been 


Chamont. When our dear Parents died. they died together, 


One fate ſurpriz'd them, and one grave receiv'd them: 


My father with his dying breath bequeath'd 

Her to my love : My mother, as ſhe lay 

Languiſhing by him, call'd me to her fide, 

Took me in her fainting arms, wept, and embrac'd me ; 
Then preſt me cloſe, and as ſhe obſerv'd my tears, 

Kiſt them away : Said ſhe, Chamont, my ſon, 

By this, and all the love I ever ſhew'd thee, 

Be careful of Monimia, watch her youth. | 

Let not her wants betray her to diſhonour. 
Perhaps kind heav'n may raiſe ſome friend— then ys | 
Kiſt me again; ſo bleſt us, and expir'd. - 


. "+ » Going for a midwife.) 
Methinks Myſis has loitered a 


little too much, - conſidering her 
errand ; but perhaps Terence 
knew, that ſome women would 


goſſip on the way, though on 


an affair of life and death, 
Coox x. 


This two-edged refleQion, | 


glancing at once onTerence and 
the ladies, is, I think, very ill- 


| founded. The delay of Myſis, 


on ſeeing the emotion of Pam- 
philus, is very natural; and 
her artful endeavours to intereſt 


| bis, paſſions in fayour, of her 
miſtreſs, are rather marks of 
her attention, than negle tt. 


Pam. 


FHEANDRIAN = 


Pam. Haſte then! and hark, be ſure take ſpecial heed, 


| You mention not'a word about the martinge, | 
Leſt this too give her pain, 
- My/s. I underſtand. * . 


4 AGENK:E.. 


| +CHARINUS, BYRRHIA. 


Char. OW, Byrrhia? ? Is ſheto be married, ſay you, 


To Pamphilus to-day ? 


Hr. "Tis even ſo. 


| Char. How do you know? 


Byr. I had it even now 


From Davus at the Forum. 


+ Tp firſt a& of Baron's 
Andrian is little elſe than a 
mere verſion of this firſt act of 


Terence. Its extreme elegance 


and great ſuperiority to the 


Proſe Tranflation of Dacier, is 


a ſtrong proof. of the ſuperior 


excellence and propriety of a 
Poatical Neanflaion ofthe works 


of this author. N 


two characters were not in the 


works of Menander, but were 
added to the Fable by Terence, 


leſt Philumena's being left with- 


out a huſband, on the marriage 


of Pamphilys to Glycerium, 
- ſhould appear too tragical a eir- 


cumſtance. DonaTtus. 
Madam Dacier, after tranſ- 


cribing this remark, adds, that 


it appears to her to be an ob- 
ſervation of great importance 
to the Theatre, and well worthy 
our attention. 


Important as this Dramatick 


* * be, 
1 c pre bia. Theſe Arcanum may it were to be 


wiſhed that Terence had never 
faund it out, or at leaſt that he 


had not availed himſelf of it in ; 


the conſtruction of the Andrian. 


It is plain that the Duplicity 


of Intrigue did not proceed from 
D 2 the 
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Char, Woe is me 


: Then Im a wretch indeed: cl now my, a. 


Floated *twixt hope and fear : now, hope remov'd, 


Stunn'd, and o erwhelm' d, it ſinks beneath its cares. 


Byr. Nay, prithee Maſter, ſince the thing you wiſh 


Cannot be had, een wiſh for that which may! 


Char. I wiſh for nothing but Philumena. 
Byr: Ah; how much wiſer were it, that you ſtrove | 


theimitation of Menander, ſince 
theſe characters, on which the 
double plot is founded, were 
not drawn from the Greek 
Poet. Charinus and Byrrhia are 


indeed but poor counterparts, 


or faint ſhadows of Pamphilus 


and Davus ; and inſtead of add- 


ing life and vigour to the Fable, 
rather damp its ſpirit, and ſtop 
the activity of its progreſs. As to 


the tragical circumſtance of Phi- 
lumena's having no huſband, it 
ſeems ſomething like the dilreſs 
of Prince Pretty man, who thinks 

it a matter of indifference, 


whether he ſhall appear to be 


the ſon of a King or a Fiſher-' 


man, and is only uneaſy leſt he 
ſhould'be the ſon of nobody at 


all. Tam much more inclined 
to the opinion of an ingenious. 


French Critick, whom I have 
already cited more -than once, 


than to that of Donatus or 
Madam'Dacier. His comment 
on this under- plot! is as follows. 

It is almoſt impoſſible to 


«© conduct two intrigues - at a 


5 


time, without weakening the - 
« intereſt of both. With what 


« addreſs has Terence inter- 


„ woven the Amours of Pam- 


« philus and Charinus in the 
% Andrian! But has he done it 


« without inconvenience? At 
te the beginning of the ſecond 


% AR, do we not ſeem to be 


« entering upon a new piece? 
and does the fifth conclude 
«in a very intereſting man- 
«© ner?” DI DbEROTr. | 
It is but juſlice to Sir Richard 
Steele to confeſs, that he has 
conducted the under-plot in 
the Conſeious Lovers in a much 
more artful and intereſting man- 
ner than Terence in the play 
before us. The part which 


Myrtle ſuſtains (though not 


wholly unexceptionable, eſpe- 
cially in the laſt act) is more 
eſſential to the Fable. His cha- 
racter alſo ĩs more ſeparated and 
diſtinguiſhed from Bevil than 
Charinus from Pamphilus, and 
ſerves to produce one of the beſt 


ſcenes in the . IP 
To 
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To quench this paſſion, «than, with words like theſe, 
To fan the fire, and blow:it to a flame? 
Char, How readily do men at eaſe preſcribe 
To thoſe who re ſick at heart! Diſtreſt like: wad * 
You would not talk thus. ; #4 
Byr. Well, well, as you pleaſe. 
Char. Ha! I fee Pamphilus. I can reſolve 
On any thing, ere give up all for loſt. 
Byr. What now? 
Char. I will entreat him, beg 'beſeech him, 
Tell him our courſe of love, and thus ne 
At leaſt prevail upo 5or him to defer 
His marriage ſome few days: meanwhile, I hope 
Something may happen. e 


C How rladth, &c.] Shake- paſſes, as in x moſt * the 
ſpeare's Leonato falls into the Engliſh Poet has the advan- 
ſame ſentiment : but in this tage, . 


e 


Can eoünſel, and give comfort to | that 8 
Which they themſelves not feel; but 1 it, 
Their counſel turns to paſſion. 


And again in the ſame ſpeech, 


No, no; tis all men's office to ſpeak. — bg 
To thoſe,” that wring under the Toad of forrow $ 


But no man's virtue, nor agen 


- 4,52 


To be ſo moral, when he ſhall endure NT MK 
The like himſelf, Much Ads about Wals, 


It is a very natural ſentiment, from whom, however, it is. no 
extremely likely to ſuggeſt itſelf more neceſſary to ſuppoſe that 
on ſuch occaſions, and it has Terence adopted it, than that 


been obſerved by Madam Da- Shakeſpeare e it from 


cier, thati it occurs in Eſchylus; Terence. 
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Byr. Ay, that ſomething's nothing. · 5 1 
Char. Byrrhia, what think you? Shall I 1 to hint 
Byr. Why not? for tho you don't obtain your ſuit, 
He will at leaſt imagine you're prepar d 

To cuckold him in caſe he marries her.. 

Char. ann you hang · dog, with your baſe on 


s O E N E II. 


Enter PAMPHILUS. 


Pam. Charinus, ſave you! 
Char, Save you, Pamphilus! 
Imploring comfort, ſafety, help, and . = 
You ſee me now before you. 1 84 
Pam. Help, and counſel! | n e 
I can afford you neither. But wht mean vou? ? | 
Cbar. Is this your Wedding- day? 
Pam. Ay, fo they fay. 
Char. Ah Pamphilus, if it be ſo this 4 * 
Tou ſee the laſt of me. | 
Pam. How ſo? 
FFF 
J dare not ſpeak i it: prithee tell him, Byrrhia, 
Byr. Ay, that I will, 
Pam. What is't ? 
Byr. He is in Love 
With your bride, Sir *, 


ub your Bride.) Sponſam exactly anſwering the ſenſe of 
bic tuam amat. We have no word poſes i in this place. The fa- 
miliar 
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Pam. I faith ſo am not Il... 
Tell me, Charinus, has aught further paſt | 


*Twixt you and her? 
Char. Ah, no, no. 
Pam. Wou'd there had! 


my 


Char. Now by our friendihip, by we love, K vet. 


You wou'd not marry her- 
Pam. I will endeavour. 


Char. If that's impoſſible, or if this al 


Be grateful to mag . 
Pam. My heart! 
Char, At leaſt 


Defer i it ſome few days; ; Ville I depart, 


That ] I may not behold it. 


Pam. Hear, Charinus; ; 


It is, I think, ſcarce honeſty i in Tay 
To look for thanks, who means no favour. © 
Abhor this marriage, more than you deſire i it. 
Char. You have reviv'd me. 

Pam. Now if you, or He, 4. 


Your Byrrhia here, can do 


or think of aught ; ; 


Act, plot, deviſe, invent, ſtrive all you can 
To make her your's; and I'll do all 1 can 


1 hat She may not be mine. 


miliar French expreſion of E 

Future comes pretty near it. It 
is, however, I hope, an allow- 
able liberty in familiar conver- 


* 
$ +4 » 


ſation to ſpeak of the Lady by 
the name of the Bride on her 
wedding · day, though before the 
performance of the ceremony. 


D 4 | Char. 
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Char. Enough, 
Pas. I 
Davus, and in good time * he'll adviſe 
What's beſt to do. 
Char. But you, you ſorry. 3 to . 
Can give me no advice, nor tell me aught, 
But what it is impertinent to Know. | 
Hence, Sirrah, get you gone! 
Byr. With all my Wie Tos 118" be. | 


8 C E N E 1. 
Enter DAVUS baſtih. 
Davus. Good Heav'ns, what news 1 bring! wha 
Joyful news! _ : 
But where ſhall I find Pamphilus, ta ave . 
His fears away, and make him full of Joy? * 
Char. There's ſomething pleaſes him. Ih | 
Pam. No matter what. hawk p 
He has not heard of our ill fortune yet. Bagg 
Davus. And He, I warrant, if he has been told | 


Of his intended Wedding oh 


Char. Do you hear? 
Davus. Poor Soul, is running all about 85 LPG 


In queſt of me. But whither ſhall I go E 
Or which way run? D 


Char. Why don't you ſpeak to him? | 


Davus. 


THE- ANDRIAN ©" 


Davus,, IH g o. 
Pam. Ho! Davus Stop, come I TE 
Davus. Who calls? | et . 135 
O, Pamphilus! the very nne 
Charinus too - -Both nee * met | 
Pve news for both, 
Pam. I am n ruin'd, Daus. 
Davus. Hear me ! e  Vabe off e 
Pam. Undone! _ 
Davus. I know. your len. 
Char. My life's at ſtake. 
Davus. Your's I know + 
Pam. Matrimony mine. | 
Daus. I know it. 2 0 
Pam. But to- day: ned 1 
Davus. You ſtun me; une! 10 5 92 
tell you I know ev ry thing: You fear [#9 Pur] 
You ſhou'd not marry her.---Youfear 7 Hou d. Ito Pam. 
Char. The very thing. 
Pam. The ſame. | 23 
Davus. And yet that ſar | | | 
Is nothing. Mark ! 
Pam. Nay, rid me of my fear. | | 
Davus. Iwill then. Chremes don't intend his daughter 
Shall marry you to-day. _ 
Pam. No! How d'ye know! I 
Mow Em ſure of it. Your F ather but zal now 
Takes 
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Takes me ic aſide, and tells me twas his will, 
That you ſhou'd wed "to-day ; with much beſide, 
Which noy I have not leiſure: to re e 
I, on the inſtant; haſtening to find you. 0 
Run to the Forum to inform you of he's £02 alot 


| There, failing, climb an eminence; | look round; 


* 


No Pamphilus: I light by chance on Byrrhia'; 1 
*Enquire; he hadn't ſeen you. Vext at heart, 
What's to be done? thought I. Returning bee 
A doubt aroſe within me. Ha! bad cheer, 
The old man melancholy, and a 3 50 a | 
Clapt up fo ſuddenly ! - This don . | 
Pam. Well, what then???“ 
Davus. I betook. me 8 1 
To Chremes' houſe; but thither when 1 came, 
1 the door all huſh. This tickled | me! 


Pam. You're in the right. Proceed. 


Dauus. I watch'd awhile: BY 
Mean time no ſoul went in, no foul came out; 


Jaquirez he hadn't ſeen you. ] 
Rego, negat vidi. Wonderfo 


brevity, and worthy imitation. 


Don Ar us. | 
Whoever remembers this 


- Speech, as well as many other 


little narrations, in the origi- 


nal, will readily concur with 
the Critick ; but whether the 
imitation recommended i is very 
practicable, or capable of equal 


elegance in our language, the 


reader may partly determine 


from the preſent and other | 
tranſlations. 


+ Before the 2 all bop.) 


Terence has not put this re- 


mark into the mouth of Davus 


without foundation. The Houſe 
of the Bride was - always full, 
and before the Street door. 
were Muſicians, and thoſe who 
waited to accompany the Bride. 
DacikEx. | 

No 
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*No Matron; in the houſe no ornament y - 

No note of — 4 1 

Look'd in 
Pam. 1 underſtand: a potent ſigh! 
Dovus. Does this ſeem like a r ? 
Pam. I think not. ET 


"The thing is evident. I met beſide, 129% 
As II departed thence, with Chremes? i i A 28 | 
Bearing ſame pot- herbs, and a pennyworth r 
Of little fiſhes for the old man's dinne. 
Char. I am deliver'd, Davus, by your means, 
From all my apprehenſions of to-day, + | 
Davus. And yet you are undone. lis 8808 N 
Char. How fo? ſince Chremes 5 0s 
Will not conſent to give Phuikonens 
To Pamphilus. 
Davus. Ridiculous! As " 
Becauſe the daughter is nds to him, 112 
She muſt of courſe wed you. Lock tw it well 
Court the old Gentleman thro men . 
Or elſe 


* No matron.) Married wo- + 4 8 ] Obole. The 
men, neighbours, and relations; Otolus, ſays Donatus, was a 
whoſe buſineſs it was to attend coin of the loweſt value. Cooke 
the Lady, whoſe name Pro- tells us that the preciſe worth 
.nuba ) as well as office was much of it was one penny. —_ 
the ſame as that of the * one- ſixth. 1577 
an e | 


| Davus. Think not, d'yeſay? Away! youdon t conceive : : 


Char. 
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Char. You're right: I will about it ſtraight, 
Altho' that hope has often fail'd. Farewell! 


0 "_ 
TE . Pa 
* 4 » * — ® 
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PAMPHIL US, DAVUS. 

| AGATE . . 


Pam. What means my Father then? why counterfeit? 

Davus, That III explain. If he were angry now, 
Merely that Chremes has refus'd his Daughter. 
He'd think himſelf in fault; and — ok 
Before the biaſs of your mind is known. Ka 
But granting you refuſe her for a Wife, 2 
Then all the 3 on e and aden ft 


Comes all the ftorm: ar. 


Pam. What a mall! take? 


Davus. He is your 3 Sir, eqliderrnat of 
Whom to oppoſe were difficult; and then 
Glycerium's a lone woman; and he' I find 4 
Some courſe, no matter what, to dnvelar bee. 

Pam. To drive her hence? 

Davus. Directly. 

Pam. Tell me then. | 

Oh tell me, Davus, what were belt t to 40 e : 
| Davus. Say that you'll marry*. J Siqa\ 
Say that you'll marry. } The Fable of this Comedy, is 3 | 


Wee diflimulation between better managed by our Author 


%y — and Son, in the than — 81. Richard Steele. 
| The 


"2 


THE Are . 


Pam. HOW 


Davus. And 1 8 hs wat. 


Pam. Say chat TII marry 


Davus. Why not? 


Pam. Never, never. 


Davus. Do not e 
Pam. Perſuade not! 

Davus. Do but mark. 
The conſequence. 


Pam. Divorcement from Glycerium, | 

And marriage with. the other. 

Davus. No ſuch thing. 

Your father, I ſuppoſe, accoſts you hes 2 

I'd have you wed to-day ; I will, quoth you: 
What reaſon has he to reproach you then? 
Thus ſhall you baffle all his ſettled ſchemes, _ 
And put him to confuſion ; all the while 

Secure yourſelf : for *tis beyond a doubt 
That Chremes will refuſe his daughter to you; 


The efforts made by each party, 
in order to accompliſh the fa- 


vourite point, which they ſe - 


verally have in view, very na- 
turally keeps all the characters 
in motion, and produces many 
affecting, and pleaſant ſituati- 
ons. There is too much uni- 
formity in the adventures, as 
well as character of Bevil, for 
the vivacity of the Drama. His 


ſuppoſed conſent to marry is fol- 


— 


lowed by no conſequences, and 


himſelf, calls it, is leſs recon- 


cileable to the philoſophical 


turn of his character, than to 


the natural ſenſibility of Pam- 


philus; beſides that the diſſi- 


mulation of the latter is palli- 
ated by his being almoſt invo- 
luntarily driven into it by the 
artful inſtigations of Davus. 
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2 obſtinately too, you need not pauſe, FRY 
Or change theſe meaſures, leſt he change his nt 
Say to your father then, that you will wed, 
That, with the will, he may want cauſe to chide. . 
But if, deluded by fond hopes, you cry, 
No one will wed their daughter to a rake, 
A libertine.”---Alas, you're much deceiv'd. 
For know, your father will redeem ſome wretch + 
From rags and beggary to be your wife, 
Rather than ſee your ruin with Glycerium. 
But if he thinks you bear an eaſy mind, 
He too will grow indiff'rent, and ſeek out 
Another match at leiſure: the mean while 
Affairs may take a lucky turn. * 
Pam. D'ye think ſo? 
Davus. Beyond all doubt. 
Pam. See, what you lead me to. 
Davus. Nay, peace! © Jon EVEOY 976 
Pam. El ſay fo then. But have a care 
He knows not of the child, which T've ve agreed 
To educate, | 
Davus. Oh LET ! 
Pam. She drew | 
This promiſe from me, as a firm affurance 
That I would not forſake her. 
Davus. We'll take care. 
But here's your father : let him not t perceive | 


* re melancholy. 7 E x By 


v 


ur ANDRIAN: 1 


& 0 E N E V. 
Enter SIMO at 4 a diftance. : = 1, 


Shins: 1 return to bee eee 51541 at 
What they're about, or what they th ang C5 

Davus. No is he ſure that you'll refuſe to wed. 
From ſome dark corner brooding o'er black a 
Fe comes, and fancies he has fram'd a ſpeech © 
To diſconcert you. See, you _ yu ground 1 

Pam. If I can, Davus. 

Dans. Truſt me, Pamphilus, . | N 

Your father will not change a ſingle word _ © . 


In anger with you do but fax you'll wed. 80 & 


8 * N do: VI. 
Enter BYRRHIA behind. 


Byr. To-day my maſter bad me leave all elle 
For Pamphilus, and watch how he proceeds, 
About his marriage; wherefore I have now. . -. 

*F ollow'd the old man hither : yonder too 


®* Pollow'd the old man 4 entem ſequor, If we ſi ed the 
 Hunc wenientem ſeguor. This line genuine, we muſt at the ſame 


verſe, though in every edition, ® time ſuppoſe Terence guilty of a 
as Bentley judiciouſly obſerves, monſtrous abſurdity. Cooke. / 
is certainly ſpurious : for as Other Commentators have 
Pamphilus has not diſappeared ' alſo ſtumbled at this paſſage; ' 


fince Byrrhia left the ſtage, he ' bur if in the words followed + 


could not ſay nusc HUNC went- HIM bither, we ſuppoſe 1M 
Ae | | [nvne] 
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* 


Stands Pamphilus himſelf, and with him Davus. 

To buſineſs then! _ 

Simo. I ſee them both rogethr, 

ng Now mind. [apart to Pam. 
imo. Here, Pamphilus !*. W179, | 

Wi Now turn os” 


As taken unawares, wr Ti 2217) cl pn 


Simo. It is my pleaſure, that to-day, 

As I have told you once before, you marry, . 
Byr. Now on our part, I fear what he'll reply. Lade. 
Pam. In that, and all the ->"-2c A 


4 


I ſhall be ready to obey you, Sir! 3 = 
Byr. How's that! [overhtearing. 5 
Davus. Struck dumb. Lad. 

Byr. What ſaid he? I[ANeening. 
Simo. Lou perform e, 

Your duty, when you chearfully comply: 1 

With my deſires. 


Davus. There id L nor the truth? bun Vans. | 


[avxc] to refer to Simo, the the 4 homewards, ſo that 
difficulty, 1s removed: and tt at Byrrhia might eaſily have fol- 
the Pronoun does really fignify lowed him along the ſtreet: and 
Simo, is evident from the very ät is evident that Byrrhia does 
cireuniſtance of Pamphilus never not allude to Pamphilus, from 
having left the ſtage ſince the the agreeable ſurprize which he 
diſappearance of. Byrrhia. Simo expreſſes on ſeeing him there ſo: 
is alſo repreſented as coming on eee for his ira. 


. _——— — —— — 


Byr. My 2 + then, 0 Po as Ie can n find, 


May whiſtle for a wife. 
Simo. Now then go in, 


That when you're wanted » be found. 


r 


Byr. Is toni no faith in has affairs of men a? 


Exit. 


*Tis an old ſaying and a true one too; 
Of all mankind each loves himſelf the beſt.” _ 
I've ſeen the lady; know her beautiful; 

And therefore ſooner pardon Pamphilus, 

If he had rather win her to his arms | 
Than yield her to th' embraces of my maſter. 
I will go bear theſe tidings, and receive 


Much evil treatment for my evil news. | Exit. | 


*I quill go bear theſe tidings.] 
Donatus obſerves on this ſcene 
between Byrrhia, Simo, Pam- 
philus, and Davus, that the 
Dialogue is ſuſtained by, four 
perſons, Who have little or no 
intercourſe with each other: ſo 
that the ſcene is not only in di- 
rect contradiction to the precept 


of Horace excluding a fourth 
perſon, but is alſo otherwiſe vi- 


cious in its conſtruction. Scenes 


of this kind are, I think, much 


too frequent in Terence, though 


indeed the form of the antient 
- theatre was more adapted to the 


Vor. I, 


1 of them chan the 
modern. The multiplicity of 
ſpeeches afide is alſo the chief 


error in his Dialogue, ſuch 


ſpeeches, though very common 
in Dramatick writers antient 
and modern, being always more 


or leſs unnatural. 


Myrtle's ſaſpicions, cue : 


on the intelligence drawn from 
Bevil's ſeryant, are more artfully: 


imagined by the Engliſh Poet, 


than thoſe of Charinus created 
by employing his ſervant as a 


ſpy on the actions 5 - 


lus. | | * 


1 Sc ENE 


Davus. Nothing. 


Davus. Nothing at all. 


Davus. 


him. 


Davus. Moſt eaſily. 
Simo. Say. then, 


* $, 1 perceive, you did. 
' This nettles him, [afide.] Preter 


tranſlators have underſtood this 


as the firſt part of it is an apt 
anſwer to what Simo had ſaid, 
and in the ſame ftile with the 
reſt of the converſatioh, that 
Davus commonly holds with 


3 


THE ANDRIAN. 


5 C: E N E VIL 
e SIMO and DAVUS. 


 Davus. Now he ſuppoſes I've ſome trick 1n hand, 
And loiter here to practiſe it upon him 
Simo. Well, what now, Davus? 


Simo. Nothing, ſay you? 


ſpem evenit : ſentio : hoc male habet 
virum. All the commentators and 


| whole line as ſpoken de: but 


Simo. And yet I look'd for ſomething. . 
*So,. I perceive, you did: — This nettles 


Lade. 


Simo. Can you ſpeak truth? 1 


Is not this wedding irkſome to my ſon, 
From his adyenture with the Andrian ? 
Davus. No faith; or if at all, *twill only be 


Two or three days anxiety, you know : 


him, I rather think it was in- 
tended in reply; to which Da- 
vus ſubjoins the concluſion, as 
his fly remark ade. Whether 


this was certainly the Poer's 


meaning, it is difficult to de- 
termine; but I think that this 
manner .of ſpeaking the line 


would have the bel effect on 


the ſtage. 
Then 


THE ANDREAN. 43 
Then 'twill be over: for he bees the thing” 
In its true light. „ c e 
Simo. I praiſe him fort. FE 2 
Davus. While you 
Reſtrain'd him not; and while his youth b 
Iis true he lov'd; but even then by ſtealth, 
As wiſe men ought, and careful of his fame. Y 
| Now his age calls for matrimony, now | 
To matrimony he inclines his mind. 
Simo. Yet, in my eyes, he ſeem'd a little ſad. 
Davus. Not upon that account. He has, he thinks, | 
| Another reaſon to complain' of you. 
Simo. For what? | | 
Davas. A trifle. 
Simo. Well, what is't * 2 
Davus. Nay, nothing. 
Simo. Tell me, what ist? 
Davus. You are then, he complains, 
Somewhat too ſparing of expence. 
Simo. I? 
Davus. You. 
* A feaſt of ſcarce ten Drachms | Does his, fs his 
Look like a wedding-ſupper for his ſon ? 
What friends can I invite? eſpecially, 
At ſuch a time as this ?---and, truly, Sir, 
You have been very frugal; much too ſparing. 


* A feaft of ſearce ten Drachms ] The Attick Drachma was equal 
to ſeven · pence, three farthings, of Engliſh. money, Coors. 


E 2 | Teng þ 


„dens ANDRIAN. 


I can' commend. you for it. | 
((( 
Davus. I've ruffled him. [afide. 
Simo. T'll look to that. Away !. [Exit Davus. 
is the varlet? Precious Rogue! 
For if there s any dete on foot, 
* He, I am ſure, i is the contriver ont. [Exit 


* The ſecond Act of the Audgian of Baron i is, like the firſt, very 
nearly an | exact rage? of Terence. | 
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AC i, 3c EN 1:50 


S IM O, D AVU 8. coming . ef Simon ne 
MT SIS, L ES BIA, Loing towards ., 
5 Hale of Glycerium. 25 ee 


: Mii. v. marry, W den Lefbiar | 
Women ſcarce ever find a conſtant man. 
Simo. The Andrian 8 maid-ſervant? by t not? 


Daus. Ay. | | : "BL 

Myfss. But eva | B 
Simo. What ſays ſhe? + ſſover bearing. 
Myſis. Has been . : 

Simo. How's that? — (ſoverbearing. 


Davus, Wou'd he were deaf, or ſhe were dumb aide. 
NM. For the child, e or girl, he has reſoly'd-: : 

To educate. 

Simo. O Jupiter! what's this, | 
. hear? If this be true, I'm loſt indeed. 

Leſbia, A good young gentleman bi 

_ Myjis. Oh, very good. | 
Bur in, in, leſt you mas her wait. 

TLeſbia. I follow.  [Excun Mykis and Leſbia. 
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E M* E . 
 Manent SIMO, DAVUS. 


. 8 What 8 aide. 


Sims. How's this ? 


[0 bimſelf 


And can he be ſo mad ? What ! educate 
A Harlot's child Ah, now I know their drift : 


Fool that I was, ſcarce ſmelt it out at laſt.* | 
Davus liſtening.] What's this he ſays he has ſmelt our? | 


Simo. Imprimis, 


[0 bimſelf. 


Tis this rogue's trick upon me. All a ſham : 
A counterfeit deliv'ry, and mock labour. 


Devis'd to frighten Chremes from the match. 


Gheerium within.) + Juno Lucina, ſave me! ys 


"Pray thee. 


® Scarce 1 K it out at laſt.) 


Here the Poet inculcates an ex 


cellent moral, and ſhews that ſuſ- 
picious perſons are as ſubje& to 
be deceived, as thoſe of ſmall 


penetration: for by too great 


acuteneſs and refinement they 


miſinterpret the plaineſt circum- 


ſtances, and impoſe upon them- 
ſelves. Dox AT us. 


+ Glyeerium within.) Funo Lu- 


eina, ſave me! help, I pray thee !] 


Juno Lucina was the Goddeſs 
ſuppoſed to preſide over child- 


birth. S : 


f 


<< Tn their Comedies, the Ro- 
© mans generally borrowed their 
« plots from the Greek Poets; 
* and theirs. was commonly a 
« little girl ſtolen or wander- 


ed from her parents, brought. 


„back unknown to the city, 
« there got wich child by ſome 
% Jewd young fellow; who, by 
the help of his ſervant, cheats 


his father: and when her 


« time comes, to cry Juno Lu- 
% cina, fer opem ! one or other 
% ſees a little box or cabinet, 


which was carried away with 


Ee r her, 


/ 


T-HE- AND RIAN- | Ko 


Simo. Hey-day! Already! ? Oh ridiculous | off 
Soon as ſhe heard that I was at the door, 


e her, and ſo diſcovers her to 
her friends; if ſome God do 
« do not prevent it, by coming 


« downin a machine, and tak- 


< ing the thanks of it to him- 
« ſelf. 


« By the Plot you may gueſs 


4 much of the characters of the 
« Perſons. An old father; who 
« would willingly, before he 
«« dies, ſee his ſon well married: 

«© a debauched ſon, kind in his 
nature to his miſtreſs, but mi- 
«« ſerably in want of money; a 
- 44 ſervant or ſlave, who has ſo 
4 much wit as to ſtrike in with 
© him, and help to dupe his 


father; a Braggadochio Cap- 
- 6 tain; a Paraſite ; and a e 


4 of . 


% As. for the poor honeſt 


< maid, on whom the ſtory is 
«« built, and who ought to be 


one of the principal Actors in 


« the. Play, ſhe is commonly 


„ mute in it; She has the breed- 


ing of the old Elizabeth way, 
« which was for maids to be 
« ſeen, and not to be heard; 
and it is enough you know 
« ſhe is willing to be married 
„when the fifth AQ requires 
* Darpzx' s Hay of Dra- 
matick Poefie. ' 

Tt muſt be remembered that 
Dryden's Eſſay is written in the 
 . form of a Dialogue, and there- 


{ bo 


fore the above extract is not to 


be ſuppoſed to be abſolutely the 
very opinion of the writer, but” 
receives a good deal of its high 


_ colouring from the character of 
the ſpeaker. 


It is true, indeed, 
that this crying but of a woman 
in labour behind the ſcenes," 


which Donatus gravely remarks) 


is the only way in which the. 
ſeverity of the Conædia Palliata 


would allow a young gemleauo- 
man to be introduced, 1s per- 


haps the moſt exceptionable cir- 


cumſtance of all the antient 


drama: and if the modern 
theatre has any tranſcendent ad- 


vantage over the antient, it is 


in the frequent and ſucceſsful in- 
troduction of female perſonages. 
The antients were ſo little 


ſenſible of the impropriety or 


indecorum of ſuch an incident, 
that it is (as Dryden has ob- 
ſerved) introduced into many of 
their plays, wherein the Lady 
cries out in the ſame, or very ſi- 


milar, words with Glycerium. 
I édo not, however, remember 


any play where the Lady in the 
Straw produces ſo many plea- 
ſant circumſtances, as in the 
play before us; nor is there, I 
think, any one of thoſe cir- 
cumſtances, except the crying 
out, which might not be repre- 


ſented on our Stage. This act, 
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4 THE ANDRUVAN. 
She haſtens to cry out: Your * 


Are ill-tim'd, Davus. 


Davus. Mine, Sir? . | 
Simo. Are your players: 4 


Z Vrinindfu of their cues, and want a prompt ; . 


Davus. I do not comprehend you. 

Simo apart. ] If this knave | 
Had, in the real nuptial of my fon, 
Come thus upon me unprepar'd, what ſport, 
What ſcorn he'd have. expos d me do But now. N 
At his own peril be it. I'm ſecure. | 


a the next, which. are en- mould theſe two acts, and has 
tirely built en the delivery of introduced Glycerium merely to 
Glycerium, are the moſt hu- fill up the chaſm created by the 
mourous of the ſive; and yet omiſſion of the other incidents. 
theſe. very acts ſeem to have Baron, I doubt not, judged right 
been the moſt obnoxious to the in thinking it unſafe to hazard 
delicacy of the modern ĩmitators them on the French Stage: but 
of our Author. Sir Richard it muſt be obvious to every 
Steele, indeed, departed in reader that the deadeſt and moſt 
many other circumſtances from inſi pid parts of Baron's play are 
the Fable of Terence, ſo that thoſe ſcenes in which he de- 


it is no wonder he took the ad- viates from eee. 1 
vantage of bringing our Gly- 845 


cerium on the Stage in the per- * Your incidents, Ge Now ſat 


ſon of Indiana: but Baron, commods diviſa ſunt temporibus 


who has wrought his whole tibi, Dave, bc. A metaphor 


piece on the ground of Terence, taken from the Theatre. Da- 
thought it en to new- CHER, 5 4 ether 


\ 


x 2 4 — 8 | — W 22 FRE 2 R 
2 : + : : a : L 2 
THE AN DRIAN. * 
1 7 ” i : * 


Re-enter . — appears: ga th der 


Leſbia to Ach, within.] As yet, Archie, all the 
: ſymptoms cem | 
As good as might be wiſh'd in her condition: 
F irft, .let her make ablution : after that, was 2 
Drink what Te order'd her, and juſt ſo much: 
And preſently J will be here again. coming forward. . 
Nov, by this good day, Maſter Pamphilus ; 
Has got a chopping Boy: Heav'n grant it Fa 


For he's a worthy gentleman, and ſcorn a 
To do a wrong to this young innocent. len | 


Menent SIMO, pv. 


Simo. This too, where $ he that knows you wou'd 
not ſwear 
Was your contrivance ? 

Davus. My contrivance ! what, Sir? 

Simo. While in the houſe, forſooth, the midwife gave 
No orders for the Lady in the Straw : 
But having iſſued forth into the ſtreet, 
_ 25 Bauls 
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n AN DRI AN. 


Bawls out moſt luſtily to thoſe within. Wins. 
---Oh Davus, am I then ſo much your ſcorn ? 


Seem I ſo proper to be play' d upon, 


With ſuch a ſhallow, barefac'd, impoſition? 
Lou might at leaſt, in reverence, have us'd 


Some ſpice of art, were't only to pretend 

You fear'd my anger, ſhou'd I find you out. 
Davus. I faith now he deceives himſelf, not I. [4fide. 
Simo. Did not I give you warning ? threaten too, 

In caſe you play'd me falſe? But all in vain: 

For what card you ? What! think you I believe 

This ſtory of a child by Pamphilus * | 

| Davus. I ſee his error: Now I know my game. [ft * 
Simo. Why don't you anſwer ? 
Dauus. What! you don't believe it? > fr 

As if you had not been inform'd of this? [archh. 
Simo. Inform'd? * 
Davus. What then you found it out voce ? n 
Simo. D'ye laugh at me? 3 [7 
Davus. You muſt have been inform'd | 

Or whence this ſhrewd ſuſpicion ? ? 


Simo. Whence l from you : 


* 


Becauſe 1 know —_ 


Davus. Meaning, chis was done 2k 8 
By my advice. N N 


Simo. Beyond all doubt: X 8 it: EY 10 a 
Davus. You do not know me, a 


THE ANDRIAN. — 


ns- I not know you? 


Duavus. For if I do but ſpeak, immediately | 
You think yourſelf impos'd on.—— 


Simo. Falſely, hey? 


Davus. So that I dite not ope my lips before you. | 
Simo. All that T know is this; that ate: of 


Has been deliver'd here. 


Daus. Yow've found it out! 2 


_ Yet by and by they'll bring the bantling here, ® | 

And lay it at our door. Remember, Sir, 

I give you warning that will be the caſe ; 
That you may ſtand prepar'd, nor after ſay, 


Twas done by Davus's advice, his tricks! E 


I wov'd fain cure your ill opinion of me. 
Simo. But how d'ye know? 
Davus. I've heard ſo, and believe ſs. 

| Beſides a thouſand different things concur 


To lead to this conjecture. 


Firſt, Glycerium | 


Profeſs'd herſelf with child by Pamphilus : 
That proves a falſehood. Now, as ſhe perceives 
A nuptial preparation at our houſe, =—_ 

A maid's immediately difpatch'd to bring 


* They ll bring the  bantling 
Gere.) The art of this paſſage is 
equal to the pleaſantryy for 
though Davus runs in this 


detail merely with a view to 
| dupe the old man ſtill fur- 


ther by flattering him on his 
fancied ſagacity, yet it very na- 


turally prepares us for an inci- 
dent which, by another turn of 
circumſtances, afterwards be- 


comes neceſſary. 
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common in Greece, where _ CIER, 


i | THE AN DRIAN. 


A midwife to her, and withal a child“: 


You too, they will contrive, ſhall ſee the child, 
Or elſe the wedding muſt * 
Simo. How's this? 


| - Having diſcover'd ſuch a -plot on "ig 


Why did not you directly tell my ſon? 
Davus. Who then has drawn him from her but myſelf? 

For we all know how much he doated on her: 

But now he wiſhes for a wife. In fine, 

Leave that affair to me; and you mean white. 


Perſue, as you ve begun, the nuptials; which * 
The Gods, I hope, will proſper ! "ER NT 


Simo. Get you in. 


Wait for me there, and lee that you prepare . . 


SC OE. AA · · Davus, 
He has not wrought upon ne 1 
To yield implicit credit to his tale, 15 
Nor do I know if all he faid be true. 
But, true or falſe, it matters not: to . 
My ſon's own promiſe 1 is the main concern. 
Now to meet Chremes, and to beg his daughter 


In marriage with my fon: If I ſucceed, 
What can I rather wiſh, than to behold 


Their mazriage-rites to-day ? For ſince my ſon. 


Has given me his word, I've not a doubt, 


3 


* And withal a 1 This often deceived the old men by 
was a piece of roguery very ſuppoſitious children, Dar, 


2 Should 


ras M DN 1A 


53. 


Should he refuſe, but I may force him to it: | 
And to my wiſhes an! * Chremes comes. 


8 C. E N. v. 
Enter cREME S. 


Simo, eee Good day! 
Chremes. The very man I look'd f for. 


Simo. And I for you. 


Chremes. Well met.—Some 3 came 
To tell me you inform'd them, that my daughter 
Was to be married to your ſon to-day: 
And therefore came I here, and fain wou'd know 
Whether *tis you or they have loſt their wits. . 
Simo. A moment's hearing; you ſhall be inform'd, 
What I requeſt, and what you wiſh to know, 
C Mncs. 1 hear: what would you ? ſpeak. 
Simo. Now by the Gods 
Now by our friendſhip, Chremes, which, begun 


In infancy, has ftilly 


Now by your only 


ncreas'd with age; ; 
ghter, and my ſon, 


Whoſe preſervation wholly reſts on you; 


Enter CHREMEs. ] Chremes 
is a humane, natural, unaſfec- 
ted old gentleman. | Sealand in 
the Conſcious Lovers, the En- 
gliſh Chremes, is a ſenſible re- 
ſpectable merchant, Both the 
characters are properly ſuſtain- 
ed: but Chremes being indu- 


ced firſt to renew his conſent to 
the match, and afterwards 
wrought upon by occurrences 
ariſing i in the fable to withdraw 
it again, renders his character 
more eſſential to the Drama, 
"_ n 8. 


Let 
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Let me entreat this boon : and let the match 15 
Which ſhould have been, ſtill be. e 
Cbremes. Why, why entreat? 
Knowing you ought not to beſeech this of me. 
Think you, that I am other than I was, 
When firſt I gave my promiſe ? If the match 
Be good for both, e en call them forth to wed. 
But if their union promiſes more harm 
Than good to both, You alſo, I beſeech you, 
Conſult our common intereſt, as if; 
You were her father, Pamphilus my ſon. | 
Simo. E'en in that ſpirit, I defire it, Chremes, a 
Entreat it may be done; nor would entreat, A 
But that occaſion urges. 
Chremes. What occaſion? 
Simo: A difference *twixt Glycerium and my ; on 
Chremes. I hear.  [ironicalh, 
Simo. A breach ſo wide as 1125 me — Pe 
To ſeparate them for ever. om FIN 
Chremes. Idle tales! a 7 
Simo. Indeed tis thus. 
Chremes. Ay marry, thus it is. 
Quarrels of lovers but renew their love. 
Simo. Prevent we then, I pray, this miſchief now; 


While time permits, while yet his paſſion's ſore 
From contumelies ; ere theſe womens' wiles, 
Their vicked arts, a tears Ft up of fraud, 


| Shake 


THE ANDRIAN. = 
Shake his weak mind, and melt it to compaſſion. 
Give him a wife : By intercourſe with her, - 
| Knit by the bonds of wedlock, ſoon, I hope, 
He'll riſe above the guilt that ſinks him now. 
Chremes. So you believe: for me, I cannot think 
That he'll be conſtant, or that I can bear it. 
Simo. How can you know, unleſs you make the trial? 
Chremes. Ay, but to make that trial on a daughter 
Is hard indeed. | 
Simo. The miſchief, ſhould he fail, 
Is only this: divorce, which heay'n forbid 
But mark what benefits if he amend ! 
Firſt, to your friend you will reſtore a ſon ; 
Gain to yourſelf a ſon-in-law; and match 
Your daughter to an nas nn, 
Chremes. Well! | | | 
| Since you're ſo thoroughly convinc'd 'tis tight: 
I can deny you naught that hes in me. 
Simo. I ſee I ever lov'd you * Chremes. 
Chremes. But then— | 
Simo. But what? | 
Cpbremes. From whence are you appriz d 
That there's a difference n them? 
Simo. Davus, | : 
Davus, in all their ſecrets, 114 me ſo; 
Advis'd me too, to haſten on the match 
As faſt as poſſible. Wou'd He, d'ye think, 
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Do that, unleſs he were fall well aſſursde 


My ſon deſir d it too :? Hear what he ſays. | 
Ho there! call Den forth. Hut here he Darn 5 


Ss: CEN E WE 


Euer DAVUS. 


Dovur. I was- about to 2 you. 
Simo. What's the matter? | 

Davus. Why is not the bride ſent for? ; it grows have: 
Simo. Dye hear him ?---Davus, I for ſome time paſt 


| : Was fearful of you; leſt, like other ſlaves, 
As ſlaves go now, you ſhould put tricks upon me, 


And baffle me, to favour my 2 n 
,, 8 | 
Simo. I thought ſo: and in fear of that 

Conceal'd a ſecret which PII now diſcloſe. 

Davus: What ſecret, Sir? FF 
Simo. T'll tell you: for I now 0 


Almoſt begin to think you may be truſted. 


' Davus. You've found what fort of man [I amat tlaſt, 
Simo. No marriage was ended. 

Davus. How! none! 

Simo. None. 


All counterfeit, to ſound my ſon and you. f 5 


Davus. How ſay you? 
Simo. Even ſo. 


Db : Alack, FO" fi 
I never could have. thought. * Ab, * 3 
10 4 [archly. © 
fig, Hens me. No ſooner had I ſent you in, 
But opportunely I encounter'd Chremes. 


Davus, How! are we ruin'd then ? [ a/ide. 
Simo. I told him all, | 
That you had juſt told me. | 
 _ Davus. Confuſion! how? _ Lide. 


Simo. Begg d him to * his e and at 


length 
With 1 W's prevai'd. 


| Davus. „„ . .  .. [afide. 
Simo. How's that? lLoperbearing. 
Davus. Well done! 18 | | 
Simo. My good friend Chremes then 
Is now no obſtacle. . | 
Chremes. I'll home awhile, . 
Order due preparations, and return. [ Exit, 
S8 imo. Prithee now, Davus, ſeeing you alone 
Have brought about this match------ 
Daus. Yes, I alone. 
Simo. Endeavour further to amend my fon, 
Davus. Moſt diligently. 


Simo. It were eaſy now. 
While his mind's irritated. 
Daus. Be at Peace. 55 
Yor. I. F 5 Simo. 
| D_ 
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56 - #2 bn AN. 
Ss. Bo then: where is he? ? | 


Davus. Probably, at home. ay! : 
Fimo. Tl Us and tell n Te now told 


5 E N ® vn. 
DAVUS ane, 


| Loſt and undone! To priſon with me fragt? 


No prayer, no plea: for I have ruin'd all: 
Decciv'd the old man, hamper'd Pamphilus 


With marriage; marriage, brought about to-day 


By my ſole means; beyond the hopes of one; 

Againſt the other's will. —Oh cunning foot! e 

Had I been quiet, all had yet been well. 

But ſee, he's coming. Would my neck were broken. 
8 87 [Retiree 


* 
bo 


3 c E N E viT. 
Emer PAMPHILUS; DAVUS bebind. 


Pam. Where is this villain that has ruin d me? F 
Davus. I'm a loſt man. 
Pam. And yet I muſt confeſs, 

That I deſerv'd this, being ſuch a dolt, 

A very ideot, to commit my fortunes 

| To a vile ſlave. I ſuffer for my folly, 


THE: AW DRI AN. a 


But will at leaſt take vengeance upon Hitn. 
Davus. Let me but once eſcape the preſent 
I'll anſwer for hereafter. 
Pam. To my father 
What ſhall I lay And can I then refuſe, 
Who have but now conſented? with what face ? 
I know not what to do. 
Davus. Ifaith, nor 1; 3 . 
And yet it takes up all my thoughts. 111 tell him 
Tue hit on ſomething to delay the match, | 
Pam. Oh! Len Davus, 
Davus. I am feen. . 
Pam. So, Good Sir! What ſay you? q 
See, how I'm hamper'd with your fine advice. 
| Davus coming fortvard.] But I'll deliver you, 
Pam. Deliver me? | 
Davus. Certainly, _ 
Pam, What, as you did juſt now ? 
Davus. Better, I hope. 
Pan. And can you then believe 
That I would truſt you, Raſcal? You, amend. 
My broken fortunes, or redeem them loſt ? 1 
You, who to-day, from the moſt happy ſtate, 
Have thrown me upon marriage. Did not I 
Foretell it would be thus? _ 
Dorus. You did indeed. WA 8 FF 
„„ | 
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- Pia And what do you deſerve for this?® : 1 


Davus. The gallows. 


IT 


Let ſuffer me to take a little 3 
I'll deviſe ſomething preſently. 225 


Pam. * 5 


I” And 8 do you deſerve or 
1 2] Quid meritus ? This 


queſtion is taken from the cuſ- 


tom of the Athenians, whonever 
condemned a criminal without 
frſt aſking what puniſhment he 
thought he deſerved; and ac- 
cording to the nature of the 
culprit's anſwer, they mitigated 
or aggravated his puniſhment. 
DacitR. 


The Commentators cite a paſ- 


ſage exactly parallel from the 
Frogs of Ariſtophanes. 


+ Alas, I have not leifure, Ec.) 
Characters too faintly drawn 
* are the oppoſite of Carica- 
“e ture. Pamphilus 1 in the An- 
« drian 1s, in my mind, a faint 
„character. Davus has preci- 
« pitated him into a marriage 
© that he abhors. His miſtreſs 
has hut juſt been brought to- 


„ bed. He has a hundred rea- 
4 ſons to be out of humour. 


Vet he takes all in good mo. 10 
DipkRo r. 
I cannot think there is much 


- Juſtice in the above obſervation. 


Pamphilus appears to me to 
have all the feelings of an ami- 
ableandingenuous mind. There 


is an obſervation of Donatus on 
Simo's obſerving to Davus, at 
the end of the ſecond act, that 
his ſon appeared to him to be 


rath / melancholy, which is in 


my opinion infinitely more juſt, 
and applicable to the character 


of Pamphilus than the remark 
of our ingenious French Cri- 


tick. It has been reſerved for 
this place on purpoſe to oppoſe 
them to each other. The paſſage 
and note on it are as follow. 


6 I in mind. he feem'd a 


© ]ittle ſad.] The propriety of 


© behaviour neceſſary to the dif- 
< ferent characters of the 'Son 


& and the Lover, is wonderful- 
ly preſerved in this inſtance. 


A deceit, ſuſtained with great 
& aſſurance, would not have 
« been agreeable to the charac- 
ter of an ingenuous youth: 


c and it would have been im- 


a probable in the character of 
« the Lover to have entirely 


* ſmothered his concern. He 


« ſuppreſſes it therefore in ſome 
© meaſure, becauſe the thing 
4% was to be concealed ; but 


could not aſſume a thowugh | 
© joyfulneſs, becauſe his diſpo- 


& finon 


_Twzi'awWHkiaNn: ' 6 


I have not leiſure for your puniſhment, | p 


The time demands attention to myſelf, 


C 


Nor will be waſted in revenge on you. 


« ſition and paſſion inſpired him 
« with melancholy.” Donwar. 
It may be added alſo, as a 


further anſwer to Diderot, that 


the words with which Pamphi- 


lus concludes this act, alluding 
to his preſent ſituation, aſſign a 
very natural reaſon for his ſub- 
duing the tranſports of his _ 
towands Davus. | 
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MM s GENRE 
C HARTN U 8 alone. 


I S this to be beliey'd, or to be told? 

Can then ſuch inbred malice live in man, 
To joy in ill, and from another's woes 3 
To draw his own delight? —Ah, is't then ſo ? 
Les, ſuch there are, the meaneſt of mankind, 
Who, from a ſneaking baſhfulneſs, at firſt 
Dare not refuſe; but when the time comes on 
To make their promiſe good, then force perforce 
Open themſelves and fear: yet muſt deny. | 
Then too, oh ſhameleſs impudence, they cry, 

« Who then are You? and what are you to Me ? 

« Why ſhould I render up my love to You? | 

« Troth, neighbour, charity begins at home.” 
—Speak of their broken faith, they bluſh not, they, 
*Now throwing off that ſhame they ought to wear, 
Which they before aſſum'd without a cauſe.” 

* Now throwing of, &c.] It this from a paſſage in the firſt 


is obſerved by Patrick, that Te- ſcene of the ſecond act of the 
rence has manifeſtly borrowed Epidicus of Plautus. 

Plerique homines, quos, cum nihil refert, pudet: ubi pudendum e eſt, | 
Ibi eos deſerit pudor, cum uſus eſt ut pudeat. 
Foo many are aſham'd without a cauſe, 


And ſhame leſs, only when they: ve cauſe for ſhame, 
What 
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—What ſhall I do? accoſt him? tell my wrongs? | 
Expoſtulate, and throw reproaches on him ? 
What will that profit, ſay you? very much. 

I ſhall at leaſt embitter his deli 
And gratify my anger. - 

FC EN K 4 

To his FAMPBHILY'S and DAVUS. 


Pham, Oh, Charinus, ; 
5 my imprudence, unleſs Heav'n fareſend, 
I've ruin'd both myſelf and r. | 
Char. Imprudence ! . 
Paltry evaſion! You have broke your r faith. 
Pam. What now? ON © ; 
| Char. And do you think that words s like chaſe 
Can baffle me again? 's 
Pam. What means all this ? 
| Char. Soon as I told you of my paſſion for her, 
Then ſhe had charms for you. —Ah, ſenſeleſs Kol . 
To judge your diſpoſition by 12 oon! , Fan 
Pam. You are miſtaken. 5 1 Ber 
Cbar. Was your joy no joy, 
: Without abuſing a fond lover's mind, 
Fool'd on with idle hopes? Well, take her. 


Pam. Take her? 
Alas ! you know not what a wretch Lam: 
How many cares this flave has ** upon me, 


. raſcal A | 7 
4 1 85 nn Char. 
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Char. No wonder, if he takes 
Example from his maſter. - 
Pam. Ah, you know not | 
Me, or my love, or elſe you would not talk thus. 
Char. Oh yes, I know it all. You had but now 
A dreadful altercation with your father : 
And therefore he's enrag'd, nor could prevail 
On You, forſooth, to wed. lironically. 
Pam. To ſhew you then, + 
How little you conceive of my diſtreſs, 
Theſe nuptials were mere ſemblance, POOP all, 
Nor was a wife intended me. 
Char. I know it: | 
You are conſtrain'd, poor man, by inclinkdien. . 
Pam. Nay, but have patience you don't t | kno === 
Char. I know | 
That you're to marry her. e 
Pam, Why rack me thus? E 
Nay hear! He never ceas'd to importune 
That I wou'd tell my father, 1 would wel; 
So preſt, and urg'd, that he at length prevail, 
Char. Who did this : 
Pam. Davus. 
Char. Davus | 
Pam. Dayus all. | 
Char. Wherefore ? 


Pam. I nn not: bur I know the Gods 
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e in their anger 1 ſhould liſten to him. 
Char. Is it ſo, Davus? | 
| Davus. Even ſo. 8 
Char. How, villain ? 
The Gods confound you for i Eerel me, uretch, 
Had all his moſt inveterate foes defir'd 
Io throw him on this marriage, what * 
Could they have given elſe? 
Davus. I am deceivd, 
But not diſhearten'd. | | 
Char. True. &  [ironicalh. 
Davus. This way has fail'd; 
We'll try another way: unleſs you think 
Becauſe the buſineſs has gone ill at firſt, 
We cannot graft advantage on misfortune. 
Pam. Oh ay, I warrant you, if you look to't, 
Out of one wedding you can work me two. _ _ 
Davus. Pamphilus, *tis my duty, as your ſlave, . 
To ſtrive with might and main, by day and night, [ 
With hazard of my life, to do you ſervice : 
Tis your's, if I am croſt, to pardon me. 
My undertakings fail indeed, but then 
I ſpare no pains. Do better if you can. 
And ſend me packing. | 
Pam. Ay, with all} my heart: 3 
Place me but where you found n me firſt. 
Dave. I will. | 


0 , 5 : : | 2 ant. 


66 THE ANDRIAN. | 
p —W oo. 
Davus. Hiſt! hold awhile : 1 1 
I hear the creaking of Glycerium's door. 
Pam. Nothing to you. 
Davus. Im thinking. ob 
Pam. What, at laſt ? 1 
Davus. Your buſineſs ſhall be Ws and a 


— — 
— — N — 
( OO RN LIT 


SEEN E m. 


Ae MY 81 S. 


— 


M 72 to Glhyeer. within.) Be where he will, I'll find 
your Pamphilus, py 
And bring him with me. Meanwhile, i my ſoul, 
Forbear to'vex yourſel.  . © 
Pam. Myſis a | ES cant: | 
 Myfis. Who's there? i 
Oh Pamphilus, well met, Sir! 
Pam. What's the matter ? 
Myfis. My miſtreſs, by the love you boli he begs 


* The a of G leerium's 
door.] We learn from Plutarch, 
in Publicola, that when any one 
was coming out, he ftruck the 
door on the infide, that ſuch as 
were without might be warned 
to take care, leſt they might be 
hurt. The doors of the Ro- 
mans, on the contrary, opened 

4 3 8 


on the inſide, as appears "ON 
. Pliny, Book xxxvi. Ch. 15. But 


the creaking meant here is more 


probably that of the door itſelf 
upon the hinges,. to prevent 
which in the night-time, it was 
uſual for lovers to pour wine or 


water upon them. TALL RICK. 
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Your preſence inſtantly. 


67 


She longs. ta ſee, you, 


Pam. Ah, m undone: This ore breaks out afreſh. 
Unhappy that we are, thro* your curſt means, 
To he tormented thus! [o Davus. ]---She has been told 


A nuptial is prepar'd, and therefore ſends. 
| Char. From which how ſafe you were, had be been 


quiet! 


[ pointing t6: Davus. 


Davns. Ay, if he raves not of himſelf 0 8e 


Do, irritate him. 


to Charinus. 


- Miyjis. Truly that's the cauſe ; 

And therefore 'tis, poor ſoul, ſhe ſorrows thus. 
Pam. Myſis, I fwear to thee by all the Gods. 
I never will deſert her: tho? aſſur cg 
That for her I make all manking my foes, * | 
I ſought her, carried her: our hearts ae one 
And farewell they that wiſh us put afundes! _ 
Death, only death. ſball part Us. 


A5 7s, I revive. 


Pam. Apollo? s oracles are not wore true 
If that my father may be * upon, 


For ber. . all mankind my 
 foes.] Donatus obſerves the pe- 


culiar modeſty of Pamphilus in 


this paſſage, wherein though he 
means to glance at his father, 


he rather chuſes to include him 


among the reſt of mankind, 

than to point bim out parti- 
cularly. J am apt to thiak no- 
thing more is intended than a 


general expreſſion of paſſion ; 


for in the very next ſpeech 


Pamphilns, by à very. natural | 


gradation, proceeds to mention 
Simo. It muaſt however bo ak 


lawed,; that in his grgateſt emo- 


tion he preſerves a temperance 


; andamiable W towards his 


: a A 4 i 


To 
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To think I hinder'd not the match, tis well: 
But if that cannot be, come what come may, 
1 70 let him en *twas . What think you now ? 
| ee eee Char, 
Char. That we are Wees both. 
Davus. My brain's at work. 
Char. Oh brave! | 
Pom. I know what you'd attempt. 
Davus. Well, well! 
will effect it for you. 
Pam. Ay, but now. 
Davus. E'en now. 
Char. What ist? 
Davus. For him, Sir, not for you. 
Be not miſtaken. - 
Char. J am ſatisfied. 
Pam. Well, what do you propoſe 7 
Davus. This day, I fear, | 
Is ſcarce ſufficient for the execution, 
So think not I have leifure to relate. | 
Hence then! You hinder me: hence, hence I ſay! 
Pam. PII to Glycerium. Exit. | 
Davus. Well, and what mean you? 
Whither will you, Sir ? 
_ Char. Shall I ſpeak. the truth ? 
Davus. Oh to be ſure : now for a | tedious. tale! L 


Char, What will becotne of me ? Eon hos 


TALE! ANDRIAN. Wo 


- Davus, How ! not content ! 
ls it not then ſufficient, if I give you 
The reſpite of a day, a little day, 
By putting off this wedding? 
Char. Ay, but Davus,--- 
Davus. But what? 
Char. That I may wed— 
Davus. Ridiculous ! ! 
Char. If you ſucceed, come to me. 
Davus. Wherefore come? 
J can't aſſiſt you. FE, 
Char. Should it ſo fall out.--- | 
| Davns. Well, well, ll come. 
_ Char. If aught, I am at home. ¶ Exit. 


SCENE Is 
MFR maus _ 


. Daune Myſis, wait here till 1 come rpg id 


Myfis. For what ? ODIN 1 
Davus. It must be W. ꝛna lis e 1; 
'Myfis. Make haſte then. 
Davus. In a moment. ö Exit to Glycerium's. 


SCENE 


THE AND RIAN. | 


8 E E N E. V. 
M Y $15 we 


* 


Can we ceurely © =P count 9 2 our's : 
Oh all ye Gods! I thought this Pamphilus 1 
The greateſt good my miſtreſs could- obtain, 
Friend, lover, huſband, ev'ry way a bleſling : 
And yet what woe, poor wretch, endures ſhe not 
On his account? Alas more ill than good. 
But here comes Davus. 


SCENE VI. 
Re-enter D AV U S war the child. 


Mis. Prithee, man, * now ? 

Where are you carrying the child? B 
Davus. Oh, Myſis, a „ 

Now have 1 ned oben you rad wit, 1 

And all your cunning. N 
Myfis. What are you about: 

Davus. Quick, take the boy;and lay him at our door: 

Aſs. What! on the bars n * 

Davus. From the altar then * | 

From the r og O.] tioned here was the . uſually | 


Donatus and Scaliger the father placed on the ftage, When a 


have written that the altar men- Tragedy was added, the altar 
| g Was 
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Ft ANDRIAN. 


Take herbs and rex them underneath, 
Mis. And why  , 

Can't you do that yourſelf ? he ig 
Davus. Becauſe, ſuppoſing = 

There ſhould be feed to ſwear to my old matter 

I did not lay the bantling there imyſelf, | | 

I may with a ſafe confTience; | hy. e che tbild. 

Myfis. 1 conceive. 

Bit pri) bos eie ils GW ayes pon. you? . 

Davus. Nay, but be quick, that you may com- 

prehend 7 

What I eren. (Mybs lays the chill at Simo $ 14 TU 

n Ohh Jupiter! Lek out. 

1 What now? 
Davus. Here comes the father of the bride — 

My firſt intended purpoſe — 


was dedicated to Bacchus; ; when 
= Comedy,. to Apollo. But in 
my opinion the Stage- Altar has 
no connection with this paſſtye: 
This adventure is 'not -to be 


conſidered as an incident in a 


comedy, but as à thing which 
paſſes in the ſtreet. Probabi- 
 lity therefore muſt be preſerved; 


Which it cannot be, if one 7 


the Stage-Altars is employed in 
this place. At Athens every 
houſe had an altar at the ſtreet 


door: [which ftreet-altars are 
alſo often mentioned in Plau- 


tis.) Theſe altdrs were Sd 
with freſtr herbs every day, and 
it is one of theſe, to which Te- 


"rence here alludes. Daciss. 
It was a cuſtom among the 


Romans to have an altar ſa- 


ered to Veſla in the entrance of 
their houſes, whence it was called 


The 7: eftibule. EVanarHtvus. 
II change my Irn intendid pur- 


poſe.] His firſt intention doubt- 


leſs was tg go nd inform Simo 
of the child being laid at the 


door. Daina. 
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My/is. What you mean 
I can't imagine. 

Davus. This way, from the right... 
Pll counterfeit to come: And be't your care 
To throw in aptly now and then a word, 


N help out the diſcourſe as need a 


s. Still what you're at, I cannot comprehend.” 
But if I can aſſiſt, as you know beſt, ; 
Not to obſtruct your . Pl ſtay. [Davus retires, 


S S E N E vil. 
Euer CHREMES going towards Sino? . 


Chremes. Having provided all things neceſſary, ” | 

I now return to bid them call the bride. © k 

What's here? [ ſeeing the child.] by Sis, a _ 

Ha, woman, 4, 4 

Was't you that laid it here? wo a | 
As. Where is he gone! * [looking after Dev. 
Cbremes. What, won't you aner me? ne as. 
Myfis. looking about.] Not here: Ah me! 

The fellow's gone, and left me in the e ee ee 
Davus coming forward and pretending not to ſee! |thew. 
Davus. Good heavens, what confuſion at the F oma! 

The people all diſputing- with each other ! 


2 


| The market-price i is ſo confounded Wa uad. 


What to ſay ele 1 know _ e ' [fide 
Mis 


= 
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"on 77 s fo Davus.] What Tye mean 
_ [Ehremes retires, and 4 Mens to their converſation 
| » leaving me alone? e 
Davus. What farce is this? 
Hig Myſis, whence this child ? Who brought it Pere! 2 
f. Have you your wits, to wok me ſuch a 
queſtion ? 2 
© Davus: Whom ſhould Iafk, when noone elſe is here? 
| Chremes behind.) I wonder whencel it comes. Lie r 
Davus. Wilt anſwer me! a 
_ Myfs, Ah! Tee | 
: Davus. This way to the right! APO. to TOs 
Myfis. You're raving mad. : | 
Was't not yourſelf? EY | 
Davus. I charge you not a word, 
But what I aſk you. | [apart to Myſis. | 
Myfis. Do you threaten . 12 5 
Davus. Whence comes this child? loud. 
4 Myfis.' From our „ | DS | 
Derne, Hal hal al, iT 


From our houſe.] AN ORBIS. diate obſeryation of Chremes, 
Moſt of the Books read a voßis, that v ':e Andrian's 
but 1 am perſuaded the other is aid, is mere ag eable to this 
the right reading. The fact is, ſenſe. Beſides the mention of 


| Ing at the impudence of Myſis 


in owning 1t, and the immedi- 


; Vor. I. 


the child really came from Gly- the other family is eſerved for 


cerium's, and Davus's laugh- 


by Davus's king her n 
child it was. + 


the anſwers drawn, from My ſis 
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No wondor that a harlot has aſſurance. IDE 


Chremes. This i is the Andrian's ſervant-maid, I ke ic. | 
Davus. Do we then ſeem to you ſuch. proper folks 
To play theſe tricks upon ? Cloud 0 1 
Chremes, I came in time. Ty L bimſelf. . 
Dees: Make haſte, and take your bantling "rl 
our door. + [loud. 


Hold! do not ſtir from where you are, bs ſure. /. 


Myſis. A plague upon you: you ſo terrify me! 

Davus. Wench, did I ſpeak to you or no ? Claud. 
Melis. What would you? 

Dauus. What would I ? Say, whoſe child have 
| _ * you laid here? 


Tell me. | ' [loud. 


Myſis. You don't know? 
Davus. Plague of what I know: _ 

Tell what I aſk. * Pp fth. 
Myſis. Your's. _ 

Dans. Ours | Whoſe ? „ [out 2 
Mſis. Pamphilus' * dnt 
Davus. How ſay you? Pamphilus 8 f ? 47 [loud. 
As. Jo bes + | 
 Chremes. I had good cauſe 8 this. 

mae [to himſelf. 12 5 

Dans. © monſtrous imgudence! . r. 

: Myfis. Why ail this noi E *; eval Fe 

Davus. Did not I 14+ this child coma by ſtealth 


Into 
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 hito your Houſe laſt night? ? 
hi. Oh rogue! eee, 
Davus. Tis true. i OIL O WET, e 
I ſaw old Canthara ſtuff d out. 
fis. Thank heav'n, | 2 BOLTS 
come free-women were preſent at hon ee 0 
Davus. Tooth, ſhe e doty t know ths genlman, for 
She DES this game. She inks mould Chremes ſee 
The child laid here, he would not grant his daughter 
Faith, lie would grant her the more willingly. 
Cbremes. Not he indeed. Pp _—__ 
Davus. But now, one word for all, 
Take up the child; or I ſhall trundle him 
Into the middle of the ſtreet, and roll 
You, madam, in the mire. 
Mule. The fellow's drunk. | 
Davus. One piece of knavery begets another: 
Now, I am told, tis whiſper'd all about, | 
That ſhe's a citizen of Athens CET * 
Cbremes. Ao w-! 1 925 
Davus. And that by law he will 1 forc'd to wed her. 


C Some free-wwomen. ] Free- Aeg * laws of Ade was 
women ; For in Greece as well that equitable one, which com- 
as in Italy, ſlaves were not ad- pelled the man to marry her 
mitted to give Wwe. Da- whom he had debauched, if ſhe 

 CIER. was a free-woinan, Cook E. 


"0. os Myſis. 
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A. Why prithee is ſhe not a citizen? 5 4 ' 
| Chremes. What a fine ſcrape was I within a hair 


Of being drawn into | | 


Davus. What voice is that? 
Oh Chremes! you are come in time. 
| Chremes. I have heard all already. 


Loo bimſelf. 
[turning abont. 
Attend ! 


Davus. Lou've heard all? : 
Chremes. Les, all, I ſay, from firſt to laſt. 


Daus. Indeed? 


Good lack, what We ! This 1 1 


Shou'd be . hence to torture. *..- I his 1 is he! 


Think not *twas Pavgs you ene upon. 


[to Myſis. 5 


 My/is. Ah me!---Good Sir, I ſpoke the truth indeed. 
Cbremes. I know the whole,---Is Simo in the houſe? 


_ Davus. Yes, Sir. 


1 Chrem, 


17. 
x} 


7 5 N E vm. | 
Manen DAVUS, MYSIS. Dayus runs up to 15 | 


A. Don't offer to touch me, you villain! 
If I don't tel my miſtreſs 17 05 word 


* Do de 8 that 
- ſhe ought to be put to the tor- 


ture to confeſs the truth; for 
it was a common way at Athens 
to force the truth from . ſlaves 


Thus in the ſtep- 
Bacchis offers her 


by torture. 
mother, 


2 to be put to the torture. 
PATRICK. 

The ſame endend 3 1 alluded to 
in the Scene between | Mitio, 


Hegio, and wy in 9 Bro- 


thers. 


Daus. 


5 
2223 
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Davie. Why 5 you don't know, you fool, what {ron 
we've done. a 
Myſis. How ſhould I 2 8 18 


Davus. This is father to the bride : 
Nor could it otherwiſe haye been contrived 
That he ſhould know what we e have him. 


Myfis. Well, 


You ſhou'd have giv'n me notice. 


Davus. Is there then * 


5 af. . ö W Eo . 
* 


* 1s therethen no dif rence, && .] * 
It is an obſervation of Voltaire 


in the preface to his comedy of 
L*Enfant Prodigue, that al- 
though there are various kinds 
of pleaſantry that excite mirth, 
yet. univerſal burſts of laughter 
are ſeldom produced, unleſs by 
a ſcene. of miſtake or gui vogue. 
A thouſand inſtances might be 
given to prove the truth of this 
obſervation. There is ſcarce 
any writer of Comedy, who has 
not drawn from this ſource of 
humour. A ſcene founded on 
a miſunderſtanding between the 
parties, where the characters 
are all at croſs purpoſes with 
each other, never fails to ſet 
the audience in a roar: nor in- 
deed can there be a happier in- 
cident in a comedy, if produced 
ek and managed Judict- 

The ſcenes in this act, occa- 
ſioned by the artifice of Davus 


6. 


BE 
1 


9 


concerning the child, do not 
fall directly under the obferva- 
tion of Voltaire, but are, how- 
ever, ſo much of the ſame co- 


lour, that if repreſented on the 


ſtage, they would, I doubt not, 
have the like effect, and be the 
beſt means of confuting thoſe 


inſidel criticks, who maintain 


that Terence has no humour. I 
do not remember a ſcene in any 


comedy, where there is ſuch a 


natural complication of pleaſant 
circumſtances. Davus's ſudden 
change of his intentions on ſee- 
ing Chremes, without having 
time to explain himſelf to Myſis; 
her confuſion and comical diſ- 
treſs, together with the genuine 
ſimplicity of her anſwers ; and 
the concluſion drawn by Chre- 
es from their ſuppoſed quar- 
rel; are all fincly imagined, 
and directly calculated for the 
purpoſes, of exciting the higheſt 
mirth in the ſpectators. The 
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No diff rence, think you, whether all you ap nt 
Falls naturally from the heart, or comes 
From drag: premeditation 1 01 


49 E N R 


7 A 7 : 
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1 ” * 
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Enter CRITO. 


Crito. In this det 


They ſay that Chryſis liv'd: who Watt thoſe 5 
To heap up riches here by wanton ways, 
Than to live poor and honeſtly at home: 


She dead, her fortune comes by law to me.“ 


| . of Davus to Myſis i in this 
ſpeech % Is there then, &c. have 
the air of an oblique praiſe of 
this ſcene from the Poet him- 
ſelf, ſhewing with what art it 
is introduced, and how natural- 
ly it is ſuſtained, 

Sir Richard Steele had devi- 
ated fo much from Terence in 
the original conſtruction of his 
fable, that he had no oppor- 
tunity of working this ſcene in · 
to it. Baron, who, I Tuppoſe, 
was afraid to hazard it on the 
Prench Theatre, fills up the 
chaſm by bripging Glycerium 
on the ſtage. She, amuſed by 
Davus with a forged tale of the 


falſehood of Pamphilus, throws. 


herſelf at the feet of Chremes, 


— 


and n on "Kina once more 
to break off the intended match 
with Philumena, In conſe- 
quence of this alteration, the 
moſt lively part of the comedy 
in Terence, becomes the graveſt 
in Baron; the artifice of Davus 
is carried on with the* moſt 
ſtarch formality; and the whole 
incident, as conducted in the 
French imitation, loſes all that 
air of caſe and pleaſantry, which 
it wears in the original. | 


She dead, Ber fortune comes 
by law' to me.] Suppoſing 
Chryſis to have died without 
a will, in which caſe the near- 
eſt of kin was heir at law. 
PATRICK. 


| But 


THE: ANDRIAN: 


But I fee perſons to enquire. of. goes up] Save you! 
 Myfis. Good now, who's that I ſee?” i is it not Crito, 
Chryſis's Kinſman? Ay, the very lame. | 
Crito. O Myſis, fave you! © 
D LE ES 
Crito. Chryfis $012 D 1 eee eee 
Is tb. ot 0 EN bt 250 DVD 
Au. Ay, ſhe has left Us, poor üs! 
Crito. And ye; how go you on here pretty well: ? 
lit. We?---as we can, 48 the'0 old TOYS goes | 
When, as we would, we cannot. * YE! hs 
Crito. And Glycerium, Nei M n e | 
Has ſhe found out her e 
© Myfis: Wou'd ſhe had? UNS 0 THO A 
Crito. Not yet! an ill wind TP. me birher then. ; 
N For truly, had I been appriz'd of that, 
Fd neer have ſet foot here: For this Ghetium 
Was always call'd and thought to be her ſiſter. 
What Chryſis left, She takes poſſeſſion . 
And now for me, a ſtranger, to commence 


79 


A law-ſuir here, how good and wiſe it were, 


ye cin. 1 u then —ha Al This 
manner of expreſſion, avoid- 


ing the direct mention of 


a ſhocking circumſtance, and 
ſoftening it as far as poſſible, 
carries in ita great deal of ten- 
derneſs. Par RICK. 


+ For me, a 2 ſtranger, to com- 
mence a law-ſuit.) Madam Da- 
cier obſerves, that it appears 


from Xenophon's treatiſe on the 


policy of the Athenians, that 
all the inhabitants of cities and 
iſlands in alliance with Athene, 


G 4 were 
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Other examples teach me. She, I warrant, © 

Has got her ſome gallant too, fame defender : 

For ſhe was growing up a jolly girl AMO 
When firſt ſhe journied hither. They, vin cry 

That I'm a petty-fogger, fortune-hunter, 

A beggar. And beſides it were not well 


To leave her in diſtreſs. 


Myſis. Good foul! Troth, Crita, . 
You have the good old-faſhion'd. hooefly. | 
Crito. Well, ſince I am arriv'd here, bring me to her. 


That I may ſee her. 


Myfis. Ay, with all my heart. 7 
Davus. I will in with them: for I wou'd not bat 
That our ont REN ſhould ſee me now. [Exeunt; 


were 5 0 in all e to 


repair thither, and refer their 


cauſe to the deciſion of the 
people, not being permitted to 


plead elſewhere. We cannot 


Aatoels, Tarn 1e. 


wonder lien that Crito is un- 


willing to engage in a ſuit ſo 
inconvenient; from its length, 
expence, and little proſpect » 


; 


ACT 


ACT V. 8 GEN *. L 
CHREMES, SIN O. 


Chremes. © NOUGH already, . — _ enough . d 
; | I've ſhewn my friendſhip. for rr 1 
hazarded 4 
Enough of peril: urge me chen no more! _ 
Wiſhing to pleaſe you, I had near, deſtroy'd | 
My daughter's peace and happineſs for ever. , | 
Simo. Ah, Chremes, I muſt now intreat che 2. 
More urge you to confirm the promis d boon. 
Chremes. Mark, how unjuſt you are thro' wilfulneſs! 
So you obtain what you demand, you ſet 
No bounds to my compliance, nor conſider | 
What you requeſt; for if you did conſider, 
You'd ceaſe to load me with theſe 1 im uries. 
Simo. What injuries? N 
Cbremes. Is that a queſtion now? 
Have you not driven me to plight my child 
To one poſſeſt with other love, averſe 
To marriage; to expoſe her to divorce, 


An crazy n by her woe * bane 
| To 


=. 7 R AN DRIAN. 


To work a cure for your diſtemper'd ſon? 

You had prevaibd; I travell'd in the match, 

| While circumſtances would admit; but now: + 14444 

The caſe is chang'd, content you :—It is ſaid, 

That ſhe's a citizen; a child is born: E 

Prithee excuſe us !! 
Simo. Now, for heaven's ſake, 45 

Believe not Them, whoſe intereſt it is 

To make him vile and abject as themſelves, | 

Theſe ſtories are all feign'd, concerted all, 

To break the match: when the occaſion's paſt, 

That urges them to this, they will deſiſt. 5 23 


Chremes. Oh; you miſtake: Ben now l faw the 1 0 


Wrangling with Davus. © _ * 


Simo. Artifice! mere trick. 


ITY: 


Cdremes. Ay, but in earneſt; and when neither knew 


That 5 was there. ES 

Simo. It may be ſo: and Davus ih Rt 
Told me before-hand they'd : attempt all this; 1 . Ly 
Though L, I know not how, forgor to tell you.” 5 


8 mn. . 
Enter DAVUS ow Glyceriunis "Se 


Davus to — J He may be eaſy Ow TY warrant 
him h ce 
| Chremes. See, yonder's Daus. 83 wy 7 8 5 135% £4 


Simo, 


/ 
1 
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Simo. Hal whence comes the rogue? 1 
Davus. By my eee nd. * ſtranger's a. 


ae 2 more commodious mn. 997 TT 
Arriving juſt in ſeaſon, at a time #6 
So critical, I never knew, 'N 1 e. W. 
Sino. A knavel © 4 [mas Big 
Who's. that he praiſes ?.. > 
Davus, All is now alin 1% 1181 lie line. 
Simo. Why don't 1 ſpeak to ee 8 2 as "Ds 
Daus. My maſter here! Luurning about.” 
What ſhall I do? 5 [to im 
Amo. Good Sir, your humble ſervant! 
 Davus, Oh, Simo! and our n. Aki is now 
Prepar d ibn id e 
Simo. You! ye taken ſpecial © care. er. 
Davus. Een call them when you. pleas. 
Simo. Oh, mighty fine! 65 
That to be ſure is all that's wanting now. 
But tell me, Sir! what buſineſs had you there? 
ns nz : Kh ut to Glyceriuth' s. 
Simo. Lou. 1 
Davuus. -? 1 Jannerg 
Simo. You, Sir, : 
Davus. I went in but now. | 22 
4 | | Simo. 
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© - 1E NDR IAN 
Ano. As if Flea; how Jong it was . 
Deo With Painphilus. % will Mt Wu d 
Simo. Is Pamphilus within ? 
"—Qbtorture!---Did not you aſſure me, 
They were at variance? te Steen N rn A 
Davus. So they are: & . \Qf] ons) ie” gs 2 it A 
- Sino Why Yen - hit 1hvon 3 {cn * 5 0 
IS m within I 5 * 73 A ont 


te o\ 


He's gone to quarrel with he. VA [err 
Davus. Nr. but, Chtemes, 1 3 * IVF ae 
There's more in this, and you halt Hear"frige 
news | 
Pina; an . ee not wh, _ 
Is juſt dtfiv'd here; confident and ſnrew di 
His look beſpeaks him of ſome —— 9 5 


A grave ſeverity n 019318} 10 x * 
And credit in hig words. thats He L HN 
Simo. What ſtory now ?' Naim O, 
Davus. Nay, pony Sir, but what F heard him 
bs 91911 ſay. 84 5. N "x 4.2 aro [ly 117K 
Sm. And en *. deen bs 
Davus. That he's well aſſur DU 
Glycerium's eiiien vm 
Simo. Ho, Dromo ! Dromo! 93—— bal 
Davus. What now ? 8 AO1 nde 


* * — iS 


| f 2 — , : 
. . 5 „ ae. 
8 . _ p : 5 1 5 
een, ooo 3 nine Tlowgat 


4 


. —Y P92) ; 
* 5 i CY 
mt | | av 
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Simo. Off with him. 3 


Deva, = Say me. 
Simo. Speak but a word- nors-—Drowo 
Davis. whe os hear! | 


f We * > i * »* ** * | ; . * 
IN i EG COP TEA 
A. * WY 4 IEA 


Bu DROMO. 


e n i ob 

. Your bieden Sir Jig cal le 96444733430 1 1 * 

Simo. Here drag him headlong Wir bi Sein! = 
And truls the raſcal up eee 15887180 

Dromo. Whom? COMET! Yoo 0 n 10 £1, ES 

— yg por 3 no @ ofa. os lit 

Sn. Becoue 11! have it es „ be f 1 17 
7 


OY 
4 q r . a ” F * r 7 . 24 * #8 * 1 * * * ; 3 
Ake him, 1 ſay. 4x * * II 2 3 1 ; 4 Kat "IP + HEE © 24 OSS oy LF ws 8 4 * s. 
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| Davus. For what offence? 
Davus. If it wank 1 I've. ſaid 
Put me to death./.:: i 

Simo. I will not 3 III trounce en. 

Davus. But tho; it ſhould Pre Wi Vir! 

Simo. True or falſeQ. 
See that you keep him TY i do nere 
Bind — ſlave hand and foot. Away}: i wo T7 
( Ereunt Dromo and Davus. 


% 
» 
# 


anghe -but truth, 


a A 


| . "Bind the 4 3 ig the RE" to * — 


| foot.) QuapkuPeEDEM con- hand and feet cogethars! like a 


frringito. It was uſual among * Echann. "aa 
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Manent SIMO, CHREMES. 2 


— 
© 


5 x : 8 3 
a 4. | : * 48 4 way? 


By lern, a 4 

As I do live, Fil make you know this day 5 4 

What peril lies in trifling with a maſter, 

And make Him know what *tis to n fab 
Chremes. Ah, be not in ſuch rage. ns Bu 
Simo. Oh Chremes, Chremes un | 

Filial unkindneſs Don't you pity me? — x ana 


To feel all this for ſuch a thankleſs ſon - 
Here, Pamphilus, come forth! ho, Pamphilus! 


Have you no n ? [calling at Glycerium's OY 


- * a 
* 5 5 N . : \ ”$ 
Py * £ FY 8 "Fa a 6 \ x L - SHI 4 3 : 
ö * * 9 | * 18 1 1 


4 1 1 N 1 0 "P" 
ku PAMPHILUS.. 


- N 
B 1 * * F 


227 * * 
bid : : 
#44. 4a id : mY * 2 Ls 


Raw. Who. calls ?-—-Undone'! n 

Simo. What ſay you? Moſt iT. 2 = | 

Chremes. Ah, rather ſpeak at once 20 rh 
Your purpoſe, :Simo, and forbear reproach / 

. Simo. As if *twere poſſible to utter #2 | 
Severer than he merits {-—-Tell me en. 1 . bo Pam. | 
Glycerium OE mos ee u0 £ 

Pan. N ſay o. 1 Nuoma n 26 8, 25 Sig 
1 | 2 Simo. 


—— — — 


- 


THE ANDRIEAN 5 


Simo. They y io L- Oh amazing e 1— 
Does he conſider what he ſays? does he d 
Repent the deed? or does his colour ubs oh 
The hue of bame?—To be fo eak of ful, 
Againſt the cuſtom of 'our citizens, 

* Againſt the law, againſt his father's in, * 
To wed himſelf to ſhame and this vile woman. 


Pam. Wretch that nn e a0 


= ub 
1 


Simo. Ah, Pamphilus ! - dy feed: ae 
Your wretchedneſs at laſt? Then, 4 Fllen firſt 
EY wrought upon your mind at any rate 


To gratify your paſſion; from that hout. 


Wal might you feel your ſtate of wretchedneſs. 


But why give in to this? Why torture thus, 


Why vex my ſpirit.? Why afflict my age 
For his diftemp'rature ? Why rue his ſins? 


No; let him have her, joy in nt live N 
Pam. My father !J——— 


Simo. How, my father can I think 1 
You want this father? You that for beer 0 
A _ a wife, and children have n 


NN 


was a law among the Athenians, 
that no citizen ſhould marry a 
ſtranger; which law alſo ex- 
cluded ſuch as were not born 
of two citizens from all offices 
of truſt and honour. See Pla- 


tarcÞs bife of Pele. Co. 


_— 91 


In 3 OF + 


8 Saen es, my father! Ge. 
Donatus is full of admiration 


of this. ſpeech, and tells us 


that it was not taken from 


Menander, but original i in Te. 


rence. 
a Againft 


8 
4 +. 
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Againſt your father's will? And witneſſes 


Suborn'd, to prove that ſhe's a e 5 9 bc 


* : * * 
u You” V E gain 'd, your point. 9 * ＋ Z% EASTER w 4 \ * ©: 3 112 * 
n my + oF #* aw „ vt 4 #- wh > & 5 % * w# * & 


Pam. My father, but one word h. 51 FN 


Simo. What would you Wo 2- 45/4 1 Zit 
Cbremes. Nay, hear him, Simo 1 Bevin 
Simo. Hear him: 43 Fette d 0 

What muſt I hear then, Chremes2 VI and; 
Chremes. Let him ſp ek. x 
Simo. Well, let him ſpeak : Thear him. vw 70 N 
Pam. I confels,. 


I love Slycerium: if cir be a Fg bu un * 5 
That too do confeſs. To you, my PPD u I W 
I yield myſelf : diſpoſe me as you-pleaſe !. - 5 * 


Command me! Say, that I ſhall take a 5 
Leave Her ;---I will endure it, as I ago! 2id 107 
This only I beſeech you, think not! 
Suborn'd this old man hither. Suffer re 
To clear myſelf, and bring Mies here before you.” 
Simo. Bring him here! 
Pam. Liet.me, mer! 
Chremes. Tis but Juſt : bY 
Permit him! , e ORR 
Pam. Grant me this! OR PER 3 
dino. Well, be it o. © *Exit Pamphilus. 


1 - , 
% TY * 1 E AY wv © $5; 41 1 » 5 
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Exit N e vo nie 


bove ſcene, admirable as it is, PRO for Sir Richard 
oof Steele 


0 


OO nd. 


* 
88 1 © 0 
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1 could bear all this bravely, Chremes; more, 
Much more, to know that he deceiv'd me not. 
Cbremes. For a * fault a little 6 


Suffices to a 2 


i 


HQ © N E VI. 
ee PAM P HII Us with oro. 


Crito. Say no more 


6 | 
; 8 2 . 


Any of theſe inducements would prevail : 
Or your entreaty, or that it is truth, 
Or that I wiſh it for Glycerium's fake. 
Chremes. Whom dp | 1 ſee: ? Crito, the Andrian? 


Steele to induce him to ds 8 


| it in his plan of the Conſcious 
Lovers. Bevil and his Faiher 
are never brought to an open 


rupture, like Simo and Pam- 
philus, but rather induſtriouſly . 


kept from coming to any ex- 
 planation, which is one reaſon 


of the inſipidity and want of 


ſpirit in their characters. It 
muſt be obvious to every reader, 
how naturally this ſcene brings 
on the cataſtrophe: how inju- 
_ dicioully then has the Engliſh 
Poet deprived his audience of 
the pleaſure that muſt have a- 
riſen from it in the repreſenta- 
tion, and contented himſelf with 
making Sir J. Bevil declare, at 
Yor. I. 


H 


99 47 
- 
” 
- 


entering with his Was after a. 


diſcovery is over, ** Your good 


& ſiſter, Sir, has with the ſtory. 


** of your daughter's fortune 


filled us with ſurprize and 


joy! Now all exceptions are 


* removed ; my fon has now 
* avowed his love, and turned 
all former jealouſies and 
„ doubts to approbation, and, 
Jam told, your goodneſs has 
* conſented to reward him.” 


How manydramatick incidents, 


what fine pictures of the man- 
pers, has Terence drawn from 


the circumſtances huddled to- 


gether in theſe few lines of Sir 
Richard Steele“! 


Nay 


=O 
** 


r e — 
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Nay cermindy * tis Crito. . 5:0 Ther . 
Crito. Save you, Chremes ! W . 
Cbremes. What has brought you to Achens ? 

- Cru. Accident. TY 

But is this Simo? ?: . 
Chremes. Ax. Ps Pe 
Simo. Aſks he for me? . | 

So, Sir, you ſay that this Glycerium 

Is an Athenian citizen ? 
Crito. Do you 5 

Deny it?: | 

Simo. What then are you come prepar E 
Crito. Prepar'd! for what? 
Simo. And dare you aſk for what? 
Shall you proceed thus with impunity? "ND 
Lay ſnares for inexperienc'd, lib'ral, youth, 
With fraud, ee and fair promiſes 
Soothing their minds? Be kb 
Crito. Have you your wits ? 3 
Simo. — And then . 
With marriage ſolder up their harlot loves? 
Pam. Alas, I fear the ſtranger will not bear this, 


| " [ofide. wn 
 Chremes. ew you this perſon, Simo, you'd n not 
5 think „ | 
He's a good man. Si 


Simo. A good man he To come, 


A 


THE" AN URL AN. 


gi 


Altho' at Athens never ſeen till now, 

So opportunely on the wedding-day ! *. 

Is ſuch a fellow to be truſted, Chremes? 
Pam. But that I fear my father, I could make 


8 That mat 
Simo. A Sharper! 
Crito. How? © 


er clear to him, 


let. 


9 a 1 Py * * 4 
- 
— — x * _ A L I : » 
2 4 
. 4 . 4 


Chremes. It is his humour, Crito: do not need hin- 
Crito. Let him look to't. If he perſiſts in ſaying 
Whate'er he pleaſes, I ſhall make him hear 
| Something chat may diſpleaſe him.---Do I ſtir 
In theſe affairs, or make them my concern? 
Bear your misfortunes patiently ! For me, 
If I ſpeak true or falſe, ſhall now be known. 
* A man of Athens once upon a time 
Was ſhipwreck'd on the coaſt of Andros: with him 


This very woman, then an infant. 


ec In this diſtreſs applied, it ſo fell out, 
be For help to Chryſis father 


. Bu that 1 fear, &c.] Ni 


metuam patrem, habeo pro illa ri 
illum quod moneam probe. 


gliſh tranſlations, make Pam- 


philus ſay that he could give 


Crito a hint or two, What 


7 Hints he could propoſe to ſug- 


to Crito I cannot conceive; 


155 Italian tranſfation, printed 3 


e 1 


Ma- 
dam Dacier, and ſeveral En- 


. 7 


with the Vatiean Tetenee, ſeems 
to underſtand the words in the 
ſame manner that I have tranſ- 
lated them, in which fenſe (the 
pronoun zilum referring to Simo 
inſtead of Crito) they ſeem to 
be the moſt natural, words of 
PampRL. 1 1s 5 ON occafion of oy. 


* 
im 


He Sima, 


. 
P — a tr _ 


cc 


cc 


cc 


The man himſelf. 
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Simo. All romance. | 
Chremes. Let him alone. 
Crito And will he . me? 


Chremes. Go on. 


Crito. Now Chryſis' Fn who receiv'd \ him, 95 


Was my relation. There I've often heard 
flare, he was of Athens: 


There too he died: 9 
e His name? 
Crito. His name, fo > quickly? 


Phania. 


Chremes. FURRY FS ty 
Crito. Troth, I think Wen Phania 4 T 


But this I'm ſure, he ſaid he was of bawde: 1 bi 


Chremes. Oh Jupiter! 
Crito. Theſe circumſtances, Ci 


Were known to many others, then in Andros. 


Chremes. Heav'n grant it may be as Iwiſn - Inform me, 
Whoſe daughter, ſaid he, was the Sa | p 10 aun? 


Crito. No, not his own. 


| Chremes, Whoſe then? 
. Crito. His brother's dau ohter: 


_ Chremes. Mine, mine, undoubtedly } | 
Crive. What fay you? 


=_ Of "1 ALY Rhamnus, maritime towns of 4 near 9 
zud ſuch other places often which the more wealthy Athen i 
mentioned in Terence, were nians had NE ſeats. Pa Tx 


Simo. 


. THE ANDRIAN,. 93 
Simo. How! 
Pam. Hark, Pamphilus ! | 
Simo. But why believe you this? 
| Chremes. That Phania was my brother. 
Simo. True. I knew him. | 
Chremes. He, to avoid the war, ds hence; 
And fearing twere unſafe to leave the child, 
Embark'd with her in queſt of me for Aſia: 
Since when I've heard no news of him till now. 
Pam. I'm ſcarce myſelf, my mind is ſo enrapt 
With fear, hope, joy, and wonder of ſo great. 
So ſudden happineſs. | 93 
Simo. Indeed, my Chremes, 
I heartily rejoice ſhe's found your daughter, 
Pam. I do believe you, father. | 5 
Cͤbremes. But one doubt 
There ſtill remains, which wes me Pug 
Pam. Away 3 
With all your doubts! You puzzle a plain cull [fide 
Crit. What is that doubt ? | 5 
Cbremes. That name does not agree. | 
Crito. She had another, when a . 
Cbremes. What, Crito? 
Can you remember? 
Crito. I am hunting for it. 
Pam. Shall then his memory oppoſe my bliſs, f 
Wien I can miniſter the cure myſelf? ES 
© EG; 9 3 . 


money, 


94 T. HE A N DR IAN: 


No, I will not permit it.— Hark my FO 


The name is Paſibula, 
Crito. True. | 
- Chremes. The "0g 


uw + " Dm 
"By 1 
— 


= 


Pan. I've heard it 1 herſelf ; a 3 times, 
Sima. Chremes, I w= you will RL we al: 


Rejoice at, this. 


Chremes. Fore Wen I delieve . cler 
Pam. And now, my father— 


Sima. Peace, ſon! the event 


Has recanciFd me. 


Pam. O thou beſt of n n 
Does Chremes too confirm Glycerium hd 


— 


Cbremes. And with good cauſe, if Simo hindernoty 


Pam. Sir! op "- 
Simo. Be it ſo. 


Lo Simo. M 


Cbremes. My daughter 8 portion i is. 


Ten talents, STIL * 


wa P. 9277 Si, Bei fe]. p. 
Nempe. Si. Id ſcilicet. Donatus, 


and ſome others after him, un- 


derftand theſe words of Simo 
and Pamphilus, as requiring a 


fortune of Chremes with his 


daughter: and one of them ſays, 


that Simo, in order to explain 
his meaning in the repreſenta- 


tion, ſhould. produce a bag of 


ous refinement, worthy the ge- 
nius of a true commentator. 


This ſurely is preci- 


Madam Dacier, who entertains 
a juſt veneration. for Donatus, 


_ doubts, the authenticity of the 


* 
-—_ +: 


wo 


4. 
. v 
: . 
- , 
£ ? F. $8.5 
he C6. 4 : 


obſervation aſcribed. to NY | 


The ſenſe I have followed i 18, 
think, the moſt obvious and na- 


tural interpretation of the words 


of Pamphilus and Simo, which 


refer to the preceding, not the 
ſubſequent ſpeech, of Chremes. 5 — 


Þ+ My daughter's pertion is ten ta- 


lents.] All our own tranſlatorsof | 


1 | . 


i — 


nt 


Pam. Ti am content. 


Cbremes. T'll to her e _ pr "ie 
Along with me! for ſure Mio 


AND ER og 


x» © © wen 
"OY © af 
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Crito, 
,ows me not. KH 


* * [Exeuiit Chremes and Crito. 


this poet have betrayed great ig- 
norance in their eſtimatjons_of 
antient ſums: and Madam Ba- 
cier, and the common Latin 
Interpreters, ſeem not to have 
given themſelves much trouble 
on this head: but this part of 
antient learning ought not to be 


paſſed over ſlightly, ſince the 


wealth and plenty of a great 


and famous ſtate are to be diſ- 
covered from it. 


| The name of 
the Talent ought to be preſerv- 


ed in a tranſlation, as ſhould 
the Mina, Half-Mina, Drachma, 


and Obolus, for the ſame reaſon 
for which Terence preſerved 
them in his Latin Tranſlations 


of Greek Plays, wiz. becauſe 


the ſcene is in Athens, and theſe 


are Attick pieces of money. 


The common Attick Talent, 


Which is the Talent mentioned 


thro? Terence, contained ſixty 
Minæ, as Gronovius, in a note 
to the Ciſtellaria of Plautus, 
and other accurate Enquirers 
have agreed. Ten Talents there- 
fore were equal to 19371. 10s. 
of our money, which we may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe a tolerable 


good fortune, conſidering the 
price of proviſions then in that 


part of Greece; which we 


1 


may it Na of 8 the 
paſſage, where the Obolus is 
mentioned in the ſecond act of 


this play, Cooks: * 


* Zxtunt Chremes and Crito. 1 
Crito is, as Donatus calls him, 
perſona in cataſtrophen machinata, 


a character formed to bring a- 
bout the cataſtrophe. To'ſup- 
ply his place in the fable, Sir 


Richard Steele has converted 


Phania, the brother of Chremes 


mentioned in the foregoing 
ſcene, into a ſiſter, and ſubſti- 
tuted Iſabella. for. Crito. But 
here, I think, and in almoſt 
every circumſtance of the diſ- 
covery, the art of the Engliſh 
Poet is much inferior to that of 
his Original. Iſabella does not 
maintain her importance in the 
Drama ſo well as Crito. Indi- 
ana indeed ſerves to add a de- 
gree of Pathos to the ſcene; 
but the relation of the ineidents 
of her life, and throwing off her 
little ornaments in a kind of 


Tragedy Rant, till Iſabella ap- 
| pears to unravel the myſtery, is EY 


ſurely much leſs natural than 
the minute detail of circum- 
ſtances, ſo finely produced by 
our Author, It is, ſays Do- 
natus, 


g6 


* 
THE AND RIAN. 


Simo. Why do you not give orders inſtantly 


To bring her to our houſe 


? 8 


Pam. Th' advice is good. 
A Fl give that charge to Davus. 


Simo. It can't be. 
Pam. Why ? 


Simo, He has other bana of his own, 
Of nearer import to himſelf. 


Pam. What buſineſs ? 


. 


Simo. He's bound. 


Pam. Bound ! how, Sir! 


Simo. How, Sir? — neck 10 heels,” e 
Pam. Ah, let him be e 
Simo. It ſhall be done, 1; | | 


Pam. But inſtantly, 


Simo. Il in, and order it. Es 9 
Pam. Oh what a happy, 


natus, the greateſt praiſe, when 
the ſpectator may imagine thoſe 
things to happen by chance, 
which are produced by the 
utmoſt induſtry of the Peet. 

* P. Bound ! how, fir Si. 
How, fir ? neck and heels.) Non 
RECTE vindtus eft.—haud ita 


Jaffe, The conceit in the ori- 


happy, day is this! 


ginal is a Pun upon the word 
recte, impoſſible to be preſerved 
exactly in the tranſlation. Do- 
natus obſerves very well on this 
paſſage, that the jocularity of 
the old gentleman on this occa- 
ſion, is a characteriſtick mar 
of his chorough en 
N 
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Char. I come. to FO The Pamphilus is A. | 


And there he is | 


Pam. And is this true 2—Yes, yes 1 


9 Ens Charinus,] He who 


undertakes to conduct two in- 
trigues at a time, impoſes on 
himſelf the neceſſity of unravel- 
ling them both at the ſame in- 


ſtant. If the principal concludes 


firſt, that which remains can 
ſupport itſelf no longer: if, on 
the contrary, the epiſode: aban- 
dons the main part of the fable, 
there ariſes another inconveni- 


ence ; ſome of the characters 


either diſappear without reaſon, 
or ſhew themſelves again to no 
end or purpoſe; ſo that the 
piece becomes maimed or unin» 
tereſting. Dinzkor, 
The firſt of the inconveni- 
ences above mentioned is that 
which occurs in the concluſion 
of this play. The diſcovery 
once made, and Glycerium 
given to Pamphilus, all that 
remains becomes cold. From 
the extreme brevity of this laſt 


; * . * 


„ 


3 one would imagine that 
the Poet himſelf found this part 
of the fable languiſh under his 
hands. Some of the commen- 
tators, fond of that tediouſheſs, 


which Terence was ſo ſtudious 


to avoid, have added ſeventeen 


ſpurious lines of dialogue be- 
tween Charinus and Chremes. 


Donatus, tho? he approved of 
this underplot, which Terence 
added to the fable of Menander, 
yet commends his judgment in 
avoiding prolixity, by ſettling 


only one marriage on the ſtage, 


and diſpatching the other be- 
hind the ſcenes. But ſurely the 
whole epiſode of Charinus is 


unneceſſary, and the fable would 


be more clear, more compact, 
and more complete without it. 
See the firſt note to the ſecond 

The fifth act of Baron is an 
almoſt literal, though very ele- 


gant 


I know 'tis true, becauſe I wiſh it . 

* Therefore I think the life of Gods eternal, 
For that their joys are permanent: and now, 
+ My ſoul hath her content fo ne, | 


That I too am immortal, 


THEANDRIAN, 


if no ill 


Step in betwixt me and this ar 
Oh, for a boſom: friend now to * out 


My ecſtaſies before him ! 


Char. What” $ this. rapture ? | 


Uitening: 


Pam. Oh, yonder's Davus: nobody more welcome; | 
_ 1255 e 2 in tranſport with me. 


gant den of this of our 
Author. FA 
It is very remarkabe, Gee 


though Terence is generally 


conſidered to be a grave author, 
as a writer of Comedy, the An- 
drian has much more humour 
and pleaſantry, than either the 
Engliſh or French imitatien of it. 

* Therefore 1 think, c.] This 
whole ſentence is transferred by 
our Poet to this play from the 
Eunuch of Menander | 
this practice alludes the objec- 
tion mentioned in the Prologue, 
; Fhat fables ſhould not be con: 
_ founded, DoxaTvus, | 


: and to 


+ My Soul bath her content fa 
abſolute.) The paſſage in Shake - 
ſpeare's Othello, from which I 
have borrowed this line, is a 
kind of contraſt to this in our 
Author. Each of them are 
ſpeeches of the higheſt joy and 
rapture, and each of them 
founded on the inſtability of hu- 
man happineſs; but the reader | 
will meet with a tilt cloſer | 
compariſon between the Engliſh 
and Latin Poet in the notes to 
the zd act of the-Eunuch, to 
which place I have referred the 


citation from Shakeſpeare. 


SCENE 


THE ANDRIAN og. 
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ue DAYUS. ed LEP) 


% 


1 =P entering. 21 Where" $ Pamphilus * 
i Pam. Oh Davus ! | 
' Davus. Who's there ? 
Pam. I 
= Oh Pamphilus ! ! 
Pam. You know not my good fortune. 
Davus. Do you know my in- fortune? . 
Pam. To @ une. 
| Davus. Tis after the old faſhion, that my ills | 
7 Should reach your ears, before youm joys reach mine. 
Pam. Glycerium has diſcover d her relations. 8 
Davus. „„ | 
Char. How's that ? [hftening. 
Pam. Her father is | 1 
Our moſt near friend, 
Davus. Who? 
Pam. Chremes. 
Davus. Charming news! ö 
Pam. And I'm to marry her immediately | 
Char. Ts this man talking i in his ſleep, and dreams 
On what he wiſhes waking * P [ iftening. 


4 
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Twere tedious to expect his coming forth; 5 


To fetch her hence. Away, away 


6 THE AN DRI AN. 
Pam. And moreover, 


For the child, Davus·— . 
Davus.. Ah, Sir, ſay no more. BW: 

You're th' only favourite of oe Gods. 
Char. Tm made n 

If this be true, PII ſpeak to them. | [comes forward, 
Pam. Who's there? DR TE Se 


| Charinus ! oh, well met, 


Char. 1 give you joy. 
Pam. You've heard then— _ 
Char. Ev'ry word: and prithee now, 


In X your good fortune, think upon your friend. 


Chremes is now your own; and will n 


Whatever you ſhall aſk, 


Pam. 1 ſhall remember. 


Along with me then to Glycerium ! A 
Davus, do you go home, and haſten them | 
Davas. I go. [Exeunt Pam. and Char, 
— Doe addreſſing the audience. 
Wait not till they come forth: Within 
She'll be betroth'd ; within, if aught remains 
Undone, 'ewill be concluded-—Clap your hands! 


T2 $4.5 ow 


Clap your hands.| Plaudite. el uded in chis manner. Donec 


All the old Tragedies and Co- CAN TOR wes PLAUDITE dicat, 


- medies ated at Rome con- ſays Horace. Who the Canter 
3 was 


THE ANDRIAN 0er 


was is a matter of diſpute. 
Monſ. Dacier thinks it was the 


whole Chorus ; others ſuppoſe- 


it to have been a ſingle Actor; 
ſome the Prompter, and ſome 
the Compoſer. 

Before the word Plaudite i in 
all the old copies 1s an Q, 
which has alſo given riſe to ſe- 
veral learned conjectures. It 


is moſt probable, according to 


the notion of Madam Dacier, 
that this q, being the laſt Let- 
ter of the Greek Alphabet, 
was nothing more than the 
mark of the tranſcriber to ſig- 
nify the end, like the Latin 


word Finis in modern books: 


or it might, as Patrick ſup- 
poſes, ſtand for g, Cantor. 


denoting that the following word 
Plaudite, was ſpoken by him. 
»Carriorius Rectxsvi.) 
After Plaudite, in all the old 
copies of Terence, ſtand theſe 
two words: which ſignify, « F 
« Calliopius have reviſed and 
C corrected this piece.” And 


this proceeds from the cuſtom 


of the old criticks, who care- 
fully reviſed all manuſeripts: 
and when they had read and 


corrected any work, certified the 
ſame by placing their names at 


the end of it. Da cixx. 


THE 
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THE. FOLLOWING COMEDY, 
TRANSLATED FROM TERENCE, 
IS HUMBLY INSCRIBED, 
BY THEIR MOST HUMBLE SERVANT, 
AND OLD SCHOOL-FELLOW, 
S GEORGE COLMAN. 
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PROLOGUE, 3 
„ „ 
5 PHEDRIA, 2754 32 30 


CH RE A, 

ANTIPHo, 
c 
„„ | 

GNATHO, 0 
PARM E N o, 

AZ DORUS,: AJA! 
Ag Sf. 
SIMALTIO, and other Mutes. 
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THAIS, 
„ n 
DORT AS, 
SOPHRONA, 

>: :PAMPHEILA, and other Mates 
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SCENE, ATHENS. 


if GALBSIAN „te, 5 
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L. Poſtumius Albinus acid Ls Corielios 1 
Curule Adiles : Principal Actors, L. Ambivius 
Turpio and L. Attilius Præneſtinus: The Muſick, 
compoſed for Two Right-handed Flutes, by Flaccus, 
Freedman to Claudius: It is from the Greek of 


Menander. 


De. Zunuch.] This ſeems 

to have been the moſt popular 
of all the Comedies of Terence. 
Suetonius and Donatus, both 


inform us that it was aRed 
with the greateſt applauſe, and 


that the Poet received a larger 
Price for it from the Adiles, 
than had ever been paid for any 
before, viz. 8000 ſeſterces, 


which is about equal to 200 
crowns, which in thoſe times 


was a conſiderable ſum. 


+ Ade ravice.] Ada 11. Do- 
natus informs us it was acted a 


4 3 


It was adted 1 twice T, M. Yan I 
and C. F ennius, Conſuls . 


* 


third time. It is certain there- 
fore that there is ſomething 


wanting in this title, and that 


we ſhould read ada 11. Dis, 
acted twice. in ONE Dar, of 


which fact we are made ac- 


quainted by Suetonius. Dac, 
Valerius, and Fannius, Con- 


fuls.] That is in che year of 
Rome 592, and 160 beſore 


Chriſt. | | 
| Baif, a Poet, who lived: un- 


der Charles IX. made a tranſ- 


lation of the Eunuch into French 
Verſe, which if I am not de- 
| ? ceived, 
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3 was never publickly re- 
preſented, as there was not at 


that time a company of Co- 
_ medians regularly eſtabliſhed at 


Paris. I have not heard that 
before, or ſince his time, we 
have any other poetical tranſ- 
lations of Terence; and my 


Andrian is, I believe, the firſt 


of his Comedies, that has ap- 


| _—_— Bazon, 


. 
* 


Baron 18 partly 9 
There is extant in the works of 
the celebrated Fontaine a Co- 
medy entitled L. Eunuque, be- 
ing, like Baron's Andrian, 
founded on Terence, with ſuch 
alterations, as the modern Poet 
thought adviſeable in his age 
and country. Some of the prin- 
cipal variations will be obſerv- 


ed in the courſe of theſe notes. 


" * * - 
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PROLOGUE. 


* R 0 OY 


0 6 v E. 


O pleaſe the n give offence to none, 

® This, ſays the Poet, ever was his care: 

*Yet if there's One, who thinks he's hardly cenſur d, | 
Let him remember He was the Aggreſſor: 
He, who tranſlating many, but not well, 
On. good Greek fables fram'd poor Latin plays; 
He, who but lately to the Publick gave 
+The Phantom of Menander; He, who made, 
= In the TIRES the Defendant plead * 


. if i ome, Wc.) 


Meaning Lavinius, the Poet 
cenſured in the Prologue to the 


Andrian. DonaTvs. 


+ The Phantom of Menander. 


The Phantom [asus] was the 
title of a Comedy of Menander; 
in which a young Man looking 


thro? a hole in the wall, which 


divides his father's houſe from 
a neighbour's, beholds a virgin 


of extraordinary beauty, and is 
affected with an aweful reve- 
rence, as at the ſight of a Di- 
|  vinity 3 3 from which the Play 


zs called the Phantom, The Mo- 
2 had this child by a 


- ſecret amour before her marri- 
age with the young man's fa- 


ther, and educated her private- 


ly in the houſe. of her next 


door neighbour) is repreſented 


to have made the hole in the 
wall, and to have decked the 


paſſage with 3 and; green ; 
branches, that it might look 


| like a conſecrated place; whi- 


ther ſhe daily went to her devo- 
tions, and uſed to call forth her 


daughter to cor verſe with her 


there. The Y. uth, coming by 
degrees to the knowledge of 
her being but a mortal, his paſ- 
ſion for her becomes ſo violent, 
as to admit of no cure but mar- 
Tiage ; which at laſt is accom- 
pliſhed to the great ſatisfaction 
of the Mother and Daughter, 

the joy of the Lover, and the 
conſent of his Father, — This 
argumentof the Phaſma Bentley 


gives us; but to whom we are 


obliged for it ſays he does not 
know, whether to Donatus or 
ſome older ſcholiaſt. Cooke. 


In the Theſaurus.) In the 
Theſaurus, or Treaſure, of La- 
vinius, a young fellow having 
1 ſquandered 
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And youch the queſtion'd treaſure to be his, E 
Before the Plaintiff his own title ſnews, 
Or whence it came into his father's tomb. 

| Henceforward, let him not deceive himſelf. 


Or cry, « Pm ſafe; he can ſay nought of me.” 
I charge him that he err not, and forbear 


To urge me farther ; for I've more, much more, 
Which now ſhall be o'ertook'd; but ſhall be known, 
If he perſue his ſlanders, as before. : 

Soon as this Play, the Eunuch of Menander, 1 
Which we are now preparing to perform, 


ſquandered his eſtate, ſends a 
ſervant ten years after his fa- 
ther's death, according to the 
will of the deceaſed, to carry 
proviſions to his father's mo- 
nument; but he had before 


ſold the ground, in which the 
monument ſtood, to a covetous 
old man; to whom the ſervant 
applied to help him to open the 


monument; in which they diſ- 
covered a hoard of gold and a 
letter. The old fellow ſeizes 
the Treaſure, and keeps it, un- 


der pretence of having depoſited 
it there, for ſafety, during 


times of war: the young fel- 


low goes to law with him; and 


the old man is repreſented as 
opening the cauſe thus: Athe- 
„ nians, why ſhould I relate the 
* warwith the Rhodians? &c.” 


Was purchas'd by the ZEdiles, he obtain'd 


which „ ridicules, "vg | 
cauſe the young man who was 
the Plaintiff, ſhould firſt ſhew 
his own title to it, - Thus far 
Bentley from the ſame ſcholiaſt. 

This note 1s a clear explanation : 
of the paſſage, to which it be- 
longs. Hare concurs wich Ma- 
dam Dacier in her opinion, that 
this ſtory of the Treaſure was 
only an incident foiſted by La- 
vinius into the Phantom of Me- 
nander, and not a diſtinct play: 
but was I not determined by 
the more learned Bentley, the 
Text itſelf would not permit me 
to concur in their opinion, as 
the words atque in T4 heſauro 


ſeripft, ſeem plainly to be a 


tranfition to another play. 
Coop. | 


Menander, 


Leave to examine it: and afterwards 


HY 21 


+ When *twas rehears d before the Magiſtrates, 

A Thief, he cried, no Poet gives this piece. 
Jet has he not deceiv'd us; for we een 
40 The Colax is an antient Comedy 

Of Nævius, and of Plautus; and from thence | 

The Paraſite and Soldier both are ſtolen.” 


14 


If that's the Poet s crime, it is a crime 

Of 3 ignorance, and not a ſtudied theft. 
Judge for yourſelyes ! the fact is even thus. 
The Colax is a fable of Menander; 
Wherein is drawn the character of Colax 
The Paraſite, and the Vain-Glorious Soldier: 2 
Which characters, he ſcruples not to o., 
He to his Eunuch from the Greek transferr'd : 


Menander, and his Coteme: 


porary Philemon, each of them 
wrote a Comedy under this title. 
We have in the above note the 
ſtory of Menander's ; and we 
know that of Philemon's from 


the Trinummus of Plautus, 


which was a tranſlation of it. 


Leave to examine it. ] Per- 
fecit, fibi ut inſpiciundi Het 
copia. The word inſpiciundi cer- 
tainly carries a ſtronger ſenſe 
than merely to be preſent at 
the repreſentation. The mean- 
ing of the whole paſſage I take 
to be this. That having ob- 
_ tained leave to peruſe the MS. 
he furniſhed himſelf with ob- 


jections eating the piece, which 
he threw out when. it came to 
be repreſented before the I: 
rates. 


+ When *twas rehears'd be- 
fore the Magiftrates.] This is 
a remarkable paſſage, for it in- 
forms us that when the Magi- 
ſtrates had bought a piece, they 
had it repreſented at their own 
houſe, before it was played in 
publick. Dacizs. 


t The Colax, Sc.] Colax 1s 
a Greek word ¶ Kona] fignify- 
ing a flatterer, which was the 
reaſon theGreeks gave that name 
to their Paraſites, Dacizs. ' 


* But 


, 2 
— 1 J 8 


PROLOGUE, 


But that he knew, thoſe pieces were before 1 
Made Latin, That he n, t DOES, > 


1 9. 27 


Plautus wrote a play under the 


title of Colax, I ſhould think 


it very unlikely for Terence 
not to have ſeen it, confider- 


ing how ſoon he flouriſhed after 
Plautus, his being engaged in 


the ſame ſtudies, and bis hav- 


ing ſuch acceſs to the libraries 
of the Great, Among the frag- 


ments of Plautus is one verſe 


ſaid to be a line of the Colax : 
yet I am inclined to believePlau- 
tus never tranſlated Menander's 
Colax. The Character of the 
Vain-GloriousSoldier here men- 
tioned I am apt to think the 
ſame with that which is the 
Hero of Plautus's Comedy now 
extant, and called Miles Glori- 


ofus ; from which Terence could 


not take his Thraſo, Pyrgo- 
polinices and Thraſo are both 
full of themſelves, both boaſt 
of their valour, and their inti- 
macy with princes, and , 
fancy themſelves beloved bY all 
the women, who ſee them; and 
they are both played off by their 
Paraſites ; but they differ in 
their manners and their (; peech. 


Plautus's Pyrgopolinices is al- 
ways in the clouds, and talk- 


ing big, and of blood and 
wounds, like our heroes com- 
ng Faded 8 ky 


Mr» 2 8 


th 


Uttle, nor too mock, but 1 an ' 


eaſy ridiculous character, con» 


tinually ſupplying the audience 
with mirth, without the wild 
extravagant bluſter of Pyrgo- 
polinices. Plautus and Terence 
both took their Soldiers and 
Paraſites from Menander, but 
gave them different dreſſes, 
Cook. | 
Though there is much good 
criticiſm in the above note, it 
is certain that Plautus did not 
take his Miles Glorioſus from 
the Colax of Menander, as he 


| himſelf informs us it was tranſ-- 


lated from a Greek Play called 
Aaatur, the Boaſter, and the 
Paraſite is but a trifling charac- 


ter in that play, never appear- 
ing after the firſt ſcene. 


+ Wat he ftedfaſth 05 
It ſeems almoſt incredible, that 
Terence ſhould be ignorant of 
theſe two plays, written by Nz- 
vius and Plautus; but our won- 
der will abate, when we reflect 
that all the learning of that time 


was confined to manuſcripts, - | 


which being few and not com- 
mon, could not be in the hands 
of many, Beſides, as it was 


not then ſo general a cuſtom to 
colle& in one volume all the 
works of the ſame poet, one 
might ſee ſome of his pieces, 
without ſeeing the whole, Par. 


Yet 
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Let if to other Poets tis not lawful 

To draw the characters our fathers drew, 
Ho can it then be lawful to exhibit 
Slaves running to and fro; to repreſent 
Good matrons, wanton harlots; or to ſnew 
An eating paraſite, vain- glorious ſoldier, 
Suppoſititious children, bubbled dotards, 


Or Love, or Hate, or Jealouſy ?—In tee. . | 


Nothing's ſaid now, but has been ſaid before. 
Weigh then theſe things with candour, and forgive 
The Moderns, if what Antients did, they do. 
Attend, and liſt in ſilence to our play, 
That ye may know what tis the Eunuch means. 


* * 
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Pbæd. A ND what then ſhall I do? ? not go? not 
now? 

When ſhe herſelf invites me? or were't beſt 
Faſhion my mind no longer to endure _ 

Theſe harlotsꝰ impudence ? Shut out recall'd! 
Shall I return? No, not if ſhe implore me. 

Par. Oh brave! oh excellent! if you maintain it! 
But if you try, and can't go thro' with ſpirit, 1 
And finding you can't bear it, uninvited, 

Your peace unmade, all of your own accord, 
Jou come and ſwear you love, and can't endure it, 
Good night ! all's over ! ruin'd and undone ! 


of \ And what then, Qe. 7 Phædria enters, as biving 4eliberated a 
long time within himſelf, at laſt breaking out into theſe words. Dox. 


Horace and Perſius have both imitated this beautiful paſſage | 
in their ſatires. 


n F 


ay . 
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She'll jilt you, when he ſees you in her pow'r.. 


Phed. You then, in time conſider and adviſe * 
Par. Maſter! the thing which hath not in itſelf 


Or meaſure or advice, advice can't rule. 55 
In love are all theſe ills : ſuſpicions, quarrels,  - 


Wrongs, reconcilements, war, and peace again: 


Things thus uncertain, if by reaſon's rules 


You'd certain make, it were as wile a taſk 

To try with reaſon to run mad. And now 

What you in anger meditate—I her? 5 

That him? that me? that would not pardon me! 
I would die rather: No! ſhe ſhall perceive 
How much I am a man.— Big words like theſe, 
She in good faith with one falſe tiny drop, 


Which, after grievous rubbing, from her eyes 


® To try with reaſon to run mad.) Theobald is of opinion, that 
the following paſſage of — is & ws imitated from 


this of our Author. 


„ note ge hn Tobe wife and love" 
Exceeds man's 3 and dwells with Gods above. 


Troilus and Creſſida. 


If it be really an imitation, Shakeſpeare i in this inſtance, con- 


+ 1 her ?—that him P that 
me *— that would not] An 
abrupt manner of fpeaking fa- 
miliar to perſons in anger, for 
the ſentences are to be under- 
ſtood thus. I go zo her hat 
recei od him? - that excluded me? 
— that would not ef me in for 


trary to cuſtom, falls infinitely below his original. 


indignation loves to deal in the 
Ellipſis and Apoſiopeſis. Don. 
As the Pronouns in our lan- 
guage admit a variation of Caſe, 
I ſaw'no reaſon why I ſhould 
not literally copy the beautiful 
egone illam ? &c. of Terence. 


Can 
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Can ſcarce perforce be queer d, ſhall overcome. 5 

Nay, ſhe ſhall ſwear, twas you in fault, not ſhe; 

You too ſhall own th' offence, and pray for pardon. 
Phed. Oh monſtraus! monſtrous! now indeed I ſee 

How falſe ſhe i is, and what a wretch I am! _ 

Spite of myſelf I love; and knowing, feeling, 

With open eyes run on to my deſtruction; 

And what to do I know not. 


Par. What to do? 


What ſhould you do, Sir, but redeem yourſelf 
As cheaply as you can at eaſy rates 
If poſſible if not---at any rate — 


And never vex yourſelf. 


Phed. Is that your counſel ? 

Par. Ay, if you're wiſe; and do not add to love 
More troubles than it has, and thoſe it has 
Bear bravely !* But ſhe comes, our ruin comes z 


® But ſhe comes, our ruin 
comes; For ſhe, Ec.) There is 
an extreme elegance in this paſ- 
fage in the original, There is 
much the ſame ſentiment in the 


Cymbeline of Shakeſpeare : and 
I believe, upon a fair com- 


pariſon benen them, the 


learr.2d reader will agree with 
me, that the paſſage in the En- 
gliſh poet is not only equal, 
but even ſuperior in beauty to 
War! in Terence. 


J 


Sed ecca ipſa egreditur, noſtri fundi calamitas : 1 
| Nam oe nos capere oportet, hæc intercipit. TEA. 


— —— —— —— comes in my father; 
And, like the tyrannous breathing of the North, 


| Shakes all our buds from blowing. wor 


CrupzLINE, Act 1. 


For 


8 
- . ˙ m — —  — — — — — 
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For ſhe, like ſtorms of hail on fields of corn. 
Boats gown © our hopes, and carries all before jor, 2 


s C E N Wie 
Euer T HAI l 


e A I fear left Phzzdila take offences," FF: 
And think I meant it other than 1 did; 


That' ve was not admitred yeſterday. 


[to herſelf not ſeeing them.” 
Phed. I tremble, 3 and freeze with horror. 
Par. Be of good cheer! ! he og yon free 
warm you. 


Thais. Who's there? my Phacdila 4 ? Why did you 
ſtand here? 


Why not directly enter? 


Ls 


Par. Not one word 


Of having ſhut him out 


Thais. Why don't you ſpeak ? 
- Phed. Becauſe, forſooth, theſe doors will Says ny 


Open to me, or that becauſe I ſtand A 4 
The firſt in your good graces, _ TD. 


Thais. Nay, no more 


Phad. No more ?----O Thais, Thais would: to 
heaven | 


Our loves were parallel, that things like theſe 
Might torture you, as this has tortur'd me; 
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Or that your actions were indifferent to me! | 
Th Pais. Grieve not, I beg, my love, my Phedria! 
Not that I lov'd another more, I did this. 
But I by circumſtance was forc'd to do it. 1 
Par. So then, it ſeems, for very love, pour. ſoul, 
You ſhut the door in's teeth. 
Thais. Ah, Parmeno ! | FRY 1 
Ist thus you deal with me? Go to But hear 
Why 1 did call you hither. 
Phed. Be it fo, 4 
Thais. But tell me firſt, .can yon fave hold his 


peace ? 


Par. I? oh moſt fairhfully: But hark ye, Ka han | 


On this condition do I bind my faith: 3 
The truths I hear, I will conceal; but falſchood, 
Fiction, or groſs pretence, ſhall out at once. 

I'm full of chinks, and run through here and there: 
So if you claim my ſecreſy, ſpeak truth, 


T, hais. My mother was a Samian, livd pu Rhodes. 


Par. This ſleeps in ſilence. larcbj. 
Thais. There a certain merchant 

Made her a preſent of a little girl, 

Stol'n hence from Attica. 


My mother ads Samian, in another.” For this reaſon | 


liv'd at Rhodes.) An indirect courtezans were called /frangers 
and tender manner of acknow- and on this circumſtance de- 
ledging her mother to be a pends the archneſs and malice 
courtezan, by ſaying ſhe was a of Parmeno's anſwer. Don Ar. 
native of one place, and lived 


I | Phed. 


"a 
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I Phed. A citizen? 5 0 36 
18 Thais. I think ſo, but we cannot <a "=P certain: 
FM | Her father's and her mother's name ſhe cold . 
6 | Herſelf; her country, and the other marks 
== Of her original, ſhe neither knew, 5 
1 Nor from her age, was't poſſible ſhe ſhould. 
The merchant added further, that the pirates, 


"1 Of whom he bought her, let him underſtand, 
= She had been ſtol'n from Sunium.* My mother 


I | | Gave her an education, brought her up 
Wo In all reſpects as ſhe had been her own; 
14 And ſhe in gen' ral was ſuppos'd my ſiſter. 
E. I journied hither with the gentleman 3 
WW To whom alone I was connected then, 4 
I The ſame who left me all I have. 
14 Par. Theſe articles 
7 Are both rank falſchoods, and ſhall out. 
3 Thais. Why ſo? f 
4 Par. Becauſe nor you with one 1 be adhd, | 
Nor he alone enrich'd you; for my maſter | 
Made good and large addition. 
Thais. I allow it. 
But let me haſten to the point I wiſh. 
2 Meantime the Captain, who was then but young 5 | 
1 In his attachment to me, went to Caria. T N 
1 * Sunium.)] A part of Attica upon the ſea coaſt. 
+ Caria.] A _—_— Afia Minor upon the ſea coaſt, oppoſe : 
to Rhodes. | t 


5 1 
* 
. 
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*T, in his abſence, was addreſt by Lou; 35 


Since when, full well you know, how very dear 
I've held Yue and have truſted you with all 


128 15 


Phed. And yet r ess bolt Þo toned 
Will not be ſilent even here. et d 

Par. Oh, Sr 
Is that a doubt? 

Thais. Nay, prithee now, attend! 
My mother's lately dead at Rhodes: her brorker 
Too much intent on wealth, no ſooner ſaw [ 
This virgin, handſome, well-accompliſht, ſkild 

In muſick, than, ſpurr'd on by hopes of gain, 
In publick market he expos'd and ſold her. 
It fo fell out, my ſoldier- park was there, 

And bought her, all unknowing theſe events; * 
To give to me: but ſoon as he return d. 

And found how much I was attach'd to You, 

He feign'd excuſes to keep back the girl; 
Pretending, were he thoroughly convinc'd - 
That I would ſtill prefer him to yourſelf, 

Nor fear'd that when I had receiv'd the girl, 

I would abandon him, he'd give her to me; 

But that he doubted. For my part, I think 
He is grown fond of her himſelf. 

I in his abſence, c.] It is which Thais may plead for this 


artful of the Poet to repreſent indulgence from Phædria with 
the captain as the prior lover, by a better grace. DonaTus. 


Vol. I. „„ Pad. 
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Wherefore, my Phedria,. I would raiſe up friends 
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enn 87 4 
Aught more between them? 

Thais. No; for I've enquir'd. 
And now, my Phædria, there are candes 3 
Wherefore I wiſh to win the virgin from him. 
Firſt, for ſhe's call'd my ſiſter: and moreover, 
That I to her relations may reſtore her. 
I'm a lone woman, -have nor friend, nor kin : 


By ſome good turn:—And you, I prithee now, 
Help me to do it! Let him ſome few days 
Be my gallant in chief. What! no reply? 
Pbæd. Abandon'd woman! can J aught n 
To deeds like theſe? 
Par. Oh excellent! well ſaid! 1 
He feels at length: Now, maſter, you're a man. 
*  Phad. 1 ſaw your ſtory's drift. A little gil 
* cStol'n hence----My mother brought her up-—aa 
call'd Te 54 dg 
My ſiſter---I would fain obtain her fm al 
That I to her relations might reſtore her 
All this preamble comes at laſt to this. | 
I am excluded, he's admitted. Why ? 
But that you love him more than me, and feer 
Leſt this young captive win your hero from you. 
Thais. Dol fear that ? 
Phed. V, brakes now, what elſe ? > 
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Does He bring gifts alone? did'ſt e er pereeive 
My bounty ſhut againſt you? Did I not, 1 * 
Becauſe you told me you'd be glad to have 1 
An #fthiopian ſervant-maid, all elſe 
Omitted, ſeek one out ? You faid beſides; 
You wiſh'd-to have an Eunuch, cauſe forſooth, . | 
They were for dames of quality. I found one. \ 
For both I yeſterday paid twenty minz,* | 
Yer you contemn me---I forgot not theſe __— 
And for theſe Pm deſpis'd. ie 8% 
| Thais. Why this, my Phædria? | 
Tho? I would fain obtain the girl, and tho?) |. +; (| 
I think by theſe means it might well be done; "IS BY 
Yer, rather than make you my enemy, 
Fl do as you command. 
Phed. Oh, had you faid 
Thoſe words ſincerely---<* Rather than make you 
« My enemy!“ Oh, could I think thoſe words 
Came from your heart, what ist I'd not endure ! 

Par. Gone! conquer'd with one word! alas, how ſoon ! 

Thais. Not ſpeak: fincerely? from my very foul? 
What did you ever aſk, altho' in ſport, 
But you obrain'd it of me? yet I can't 
Prevail on you to grant but two ſhort days. 
Phead. Well for two 7 thoſe two be not 

twenty. 
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And now, my Phædria, there are ſundry cauſch. 


That I to her relations may reſtore her. 


To deeds like theſe 5 95 
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Phed. Is there | 
Aught more between them? 
Thais. No; for I've . 


Wherefore I wiſh. to win the virgin from him. 0 
Firſt, for ſhe's call'd my ſiſter: and moreover, 

| | 
Pm a lone woman, have nor friend, nor kin: ; 
Wherefore, my Phædria, I would raiſe up friends 
By ſome good turn:—And you, I prithee now, 
Help me to do it! Let him ſome few days 


Be my gallant in chief. What! no reply? 


Pbæd. Abandon'd woman! can J aught reply. 


Par. Oh excellent ! well faid ! | 
He feels at length: Now, maſter, you're a man. 
Phed. 1 ſaw your ſtory's drift. A little girl 
Stol'n hence My mother brought her up-—was 
and | 
My ſiſter---I would "TH obtain her from "ag — 
That I to her relations might reſtore her---" 
All this preamble comes at laft to this. | 
I am excluded, he's admitted. Why? 
But that you love him more than me, and fear 
Leſt this young captive win your hero from vou. 
Thais. Do 1 fear that ? 
Phed. Vi, brichee now, what ele? 
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Does He bring gifts alone? did'ſt e er e 
My bounty ſhut againſt you? Did I not, | 
Becauſe you told me you'd be glad to have . 
An #thiopian ſervant-maid, all elſe 
Omitted, ſeek one out? You faid delides,: 
You wiſh'd-to have an Eunuch, *cauſe forſooth, ts 
They were for dames of quality. I found one. 
For both I yeſterday paid twenty min.: 
| Yer you contemn me---I forgot not ele 
And for theſe I'm deſpis d. 11. Ho 
Thais. Why this, my Phædria? 
Tho? I would fain obtain the girl, and tho 
I think by theſe means it might well be done; 
Yet, rather than make you my enemy, 
I'll do as you command. 
Phed. Oh, had you fad. 
"Thoſe words ſincerely Rather than make you 
« My enemy!”---Oh, could I think thoſe words 
Came from your heart, what is't I'd not endure ! 


Par. Gone! conquer'd with one word! alas, how ſoon ! 


Thais. Not ſpeak ſincerely? from my very ſoul? 

What did you ever aſk, altho' in port, 

But you obrain'd it of me? yet I can't 

Prevail on you to grant but two ſhort days. 

 Phad. Well----for two days.—ſo thoſe two be not 
twenty. 
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Thais. No in good faith but YOU? or bs 


Phed. Or ? no more. 


Thais. It ſhall not be: but you will grant me thoſe. 
Phed. Your will muſt be a lam. 
Thais. Thanks, my ſweet Phædria! 

Phbad. Pl to the country: there conſume myſelf 

For theſe two days: it muſt be ſo: we muſt - 

Give way to Thais---See ou Parmeno, | 


The ſlaves brought hith 
Per. Sir, I will. 
Phed. My Thais, 


For theſe two days, farewell! 
Thais. Farewell, my Phædria 


Would you aught elſe with 


me? 


Phed. Aught elſe, my Thais? ; 
Be with yon ſoldier preſent, as if abſent :_,* 


* Be with yon ſoldier, Fc] 
Phædria's requeſt to his miſtreſs, 
upon leaving her for two days, is 
inimitably beauti ful and natural. 
Appisox's Spefator No 170. 


cited from Shakeſpeare, ex- 


I did not take my leave of 
Such thoughts, and ſuch; or, 


At the ſixth hour of morn, at 
'To encounter me with oriſons; 


T am in heaven with him, &c. 


preſſes her intention to have 


ſaid much the ſame kind of 


things on parting with Poſthu- 
mus. As both the paſſages 
are extremely beautiful, it may 


Imogen in the ſpeech above not be diſagreeable to the reader 


to compare them together. 
im, but bad 


Moſt pretty things to ſay: ere I could tell him, 
How I would think on him, at certain hours, 


I could make him ſwear, 


The ſhees of Italy. ſhould not betray 
Mine int'reſt, and his honour; or have charg*d him 


noon, at midnight, 
for then 


All 
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All night and day love Me: ſtill long for Me: 
Dream, ponder ſtill of Me; wiſh, hope for Me; 
Delight in Me; be all in all with Me: 


Give your whole heart, for mine's all your's, to Me: 


[ Exeunt, 


$ n „ 
Mane, T HAS. | 


Ah me! I fear that he e me not, | 
And judges of my heart from thoſe of others. 
I in my conſcience know, that nothing falſe ' 


I have deliver'd, nor to my true heart 


# q 


Is any dearer than this Phædria: 7: 
And whatſoe'er in this affair. I've done, ö 


Manet Thais.) The Poet 


very judiciouſly reſerves part 
of the argument to be told 
here, which Thais did not re- 


late to Phædria, in the preſence 


of Parmeno: whom the poet 
keeps in ignorance, that he may 
with probability dare to aſſiſt 
Chzrea in his attempt on the 
virgin. Dor Ar us. 


+ And judges of my heart from 


thoſe of others.] Here Terence 


ſhews 1t to be his peculiar ex- 
cellence to introduce common 
characters in a new manner, 
without departing from cuſtom, 


or nature ; Since he draws- a 
ood courtezan, and yet engages 
and delights the ſpectator. 


DonaTvus. 


Under the name of Thais, 


Menander is ſuppoſed to have 
drawn the character of his own 
miſtreſs, Glycere ; and, it ſeems, 
he introduced a courtezan of 
the ſame name into ſeveral of 
his comedies. 


his Epiſtle to the Corinthians, 


« Evilcommunications corrupt 


« good manners.” Plutarch 


has alſo preſerved four lines of 
* 8 the 


One comedy 
was entitled Thais, from which 
St. Paul took the ſentence in 
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For he girPs ſake I've done: for Pm in hopes 
I know her brother, a right noble youth. 1 
To day I wait him, by his own appointment 3 


Wherefore PI in, and tarry for his coming. 


the prologue to that comedy, the muſe, to teach him to 
in which the poet, in a kind of draw the character of his he- 
mock-heroick manner invokes roine. 


Ec ey By a8de 83 beats 
Opacetar, ger Je ua TAav apply 
Ad. uBouys aTRNECUY, as u ν 
Munz vas o pu, poco vn S cet. 


PLuT. 4 1 Poet. 


Such therefore ſing, O Goddeſs! bold, but fair, 
And bleſt with all the arts of fond perſu uaſion ; 
Injurious, quarrellous, for ever craving, 

Caring for none, but feigning love to all. 


The word arorxcwray alludes ſame reaſons that induced Ba- 
particularly to the ſhutting out ron to vary ſrom his original, 
her lovers, the very injury of. , repreſents Thais as a young wi- 
fered to Phædria in this play. dow, inſtead © of a courtezan. 

Fontaine, probably for the | 


ACT 
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ACT. II. 


SCENE I 


3 ann 


Phearia, 
order *, * 
„„ 
Pbæd. But diligently, 
P ar. Sir, I will. 
Phed. But ſoon, 
Par. I will, Sir! 


\AR RY the ſlaves according to my 


Phed. Say, is it ſufficient ? 
: Par. Ah! what a queſtion's that? as if it were 
So difficult! I 'wiſh, Sir Phedria, | 
You could gain aught ſo eaſy, as loſe theſe. | 


Phed. I loſe, what's dearer yet, my comfort with 


them. 
Repine not at my gifts. 


Par. Not I: moreover 


. Comp the 8 2 c.] This 


Scene contains a deal of lover's 
impertinence and idle talk, re- 


peating what has been ſaid be- 


fore; and that too much over 


3 


and over again, and in a tire- 
ſome manner. DonaTus, 

If the Critick meant this note 
for a cenſure, it is in fact rather 
a commendation, 


K 4 I will 
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I wilt convey them ſtraight. But have you any | 

Other commands ? 

 Phad. Oh yes: Set off our preſents 

With words as handſome as you can; and drive, 

As much as poſſible, that rival from her ! es 
Par. Ah, Sir! I ſhould, of courſe, remember that. 
Phed. I'll to the country, and ſtay there. 
Par. O, ay! [ironicaly. 

Phd. But hark you! 
Par. Sir, your pleaſure ? 
Phed. Do you think | 

I can with conſtancy hold out, and not | 

Return before my time ? 55 1 
Par. Hold out? Not you. 

Either you'll ſtraight return, or want of neep· 

Will drive you forth at OO | 
Phed. I will toil; 

That, weary, I may "xD againſt my will, a 
Par. Weary you may be; but you'll never ſleep. 
Phed. Ah, Parmeno, you wrong me. I'll caſt out 

This treacherous ſoftneſs from my ſoul, nor thus 

Indulge my paſſions. Yes, I could remain, 

If need, without her even three whole days. 


* Want of flep, Ec.) Aut mox the word inſomnia in this place 
nou te adiget horfum inſumnia. to ſignify awatching, vant of 
The common reading is adigent. ep, is confirmed by the two 
But the correction and interpre- next ſpeeches, 
tation of Donatus, who explains e 


Par. 
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Par. Hui! three whole livelong days! conſider, Sir. 
_ Phad. I am reſolved. 


* Hui! 
Hui] UNIvORSUM triduum !— 
Crites. To read Macrobius, ex- 
plaining the propriety and ele- 
gance of many words in Virgil, 
which I had before paſſed over 
without conſideration, as com- 


mon things, is enough to aſſure _ 


me that I ought to think the 
ſame of Terence; and that in 
the purity of his ſtile, (which 
Tully ſo much valued, that he 
ever carried his works abour 
him) there 1s yet left in him 
great room for admiration, if I 
knew but where to place it. 
Zugenius. I ſhould have been 
led to a conſideration of the 
wit of the ancients, had not 


Crites given me ſufficient warn- 


ing not to be too bold in my 
judgment of it; becauſe the 


languages being dead, and many 


of the cuſtoms, and little acci- 
dents, on which it depended, 
loſt to us, we are not compe- 
tent judges of it. But though 
I grant, that here and there we 
may miſs the application of a 
proverb or a cuſtom, yet a thing 


well ſaid will be wit in all lan- 


thei whole days / ] 


guages; and though it may loſe 
ſomething in the tranſlation, yet 
to him who reads it in the ori- 
ginal, it is ſtill the ſame. He 
has an idea of its excellence, 
though it cannot paſs from his 
mind into any other expreſſion 
or words than thoſe in which 
he finds it. When Phædria in 


the Eunuch had a command 
from his miſtreſs to be abſent 


two days, and encouraging him- 
ſelf to go through with it, ſaid, 
Tandem ego non ills caream, fi 
opus fit, wel totum triduum? 
Parmeno, to mock the ſoftneſs 


of his maſter, lifting up his 


hands and eyes, cries out, as it 
were in admiration, Hui! uni- 


vorſum triduum ! the elegancy 
of which anivorſum, though it 


cannot be rendered in our language, 


yet leaves an impreſſion on our 


ſouls. But this happens ſeldom 
in him, in Plautus oftener ; who 
is infinitely too bold in his me- 
taphors and coining words; out 
of which many times his wit is 
nothing. 
DRY DEN'Y EHay of D 
Poęſie. 
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$CENE. I. 


PAR MEN O «aloe. 


Heavens, what a ſtrange diſeaſe is this!---That love 
Should fo change men, that one can hardly ſwear 
They are the ſame!---No mortal livd 
Leſs weak, more grave, more tempe:ate than he, 


Hut who comes yonder ?---Gnatho, as I live; 


The Captain's paraſite ! and brings along 
The Virgin for a preſent: oh rare wench ! 


＋ How beautiful! I ſhall come off, I doubt, 


But ſcurvily with my decrepid Eunuch. 
This girl ſurpaſſes ev'n Thais herſelf, 


* Heav'ns, what a ſtrange, 
Sc.] Part of Benedict's ſolilo- 
quy in the ſecond act of Much 
ado about Nothing is much in 
the ſame vein with this of Par- 


meno; only that it is heighten- 
ed by the circumſtance of its be- 


ing immediately previous to his 
falling in love himſelf. 


+ Hoa beautiful, Qc.] The 
Poet makes Parmeno take no- 
tice of her extraordinary beau- 
ty, in order to make the vio- 
lence of Chzrea's paſſion for her 
the more probable. DonaTvus, 


| \ hp 


SCENE 
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s C E. N E II. 


Enter NAT Ho, lading PAMPHIL A; 


PARMENO Bebind. 


* 
WV 


+ Gnath, Good heav'ns! how much one man excels 


another 


What dif rence * twixt a wiſe man and a fat i [ 
What juſt now happen'd proves it : Coming hither 


Enter Gnatho.] Theſe cha- 
racters, the Paraſite and the Sol- 
dier, as the Poet himſelf con- 
feſſes, are not in the Eunuch 
of Menander, but taken from 
the Colax. Dox Ar us. 

Two actions, equally labour- 
ed and driven on by the writer, 
would deſtroy the unity of the 
poem; it would be no longer 
one play, but two: Not but 
that there may be many actions 
in a play, as Ben Jonſon has ob- 
ſerved in his Diſcoveries, but 
they muſt be all ſubſervient to 
the great one, which our lan- 
guage happily expreſſes in the 
name of under-plots: Such as 
in Terence's Eunuch is the dif- 
ference and reconcilement of 
Thais and Phædria, which is not 
the chief buſineſs of the play, 


but promotes the marriage of 


Chzrea and Chremes's ſiſter, 
principally intended by the poet. 
There ought to be but one ac- 
tion, ſays Corneille, that is, 
one complete action, which 


leaves the mind of the audience 
in a full repoſe; but this can- 


not be brought to paſs, but by 


many other imperfect actions 
which conduce to it, and hold 
the audience in a delightful ſuſ- 
pence of what will be. 
Dryden'sEffay of DramatickPeefie. 
"Inſtead of the quarrels of 


Thais and Phædria, which were 


moſt probably i in the Eunuch of 
Menander, it would have been 
better to have inſtanced the 
characters taken from the Co- 
lax; which Terence has very 
artfully connected with the reſt 
of the fable, by repreſenting the 
Girl, loved by Chærea, as given 


to Thais by Thraſo ; which pro- 
, duces the abſence of Phædria, 


leaves room for the comical im- 
poſture of Chærea, and, al- 
though adſcititious, becomes the 
main ſpring of the whole action. 
| + Good beaw'ns ! &c.) This 
is the only ſcene in Terence, 
which I remember, that can be 
charged with being {| 2 
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I met with an old countryman; a man 
Of my own place and order; like myſelf, 
No ſcurvy fellow ; who, like me, had ſpent 
In mirth and jollity his whole eſtate. 
Sceing him in a wretched trim; his looks 
Lean, ſick, and dirty; and his cloaths, all rags; N 
How now!“ cry'd I, * what means this figure, friend? pet 
« Alas,” ſays he, © my patrimony's gone. 
Ah, how am I reduc'd! my old acquaintance 
« And friends all ſhun me.”---Hearing this, how cheap 
I held him in compariſon with Me! 
Why, how now? wretch, ſaid I, moſt idle wretch 1 
Have you ſpent all, nor left ev'n hope behind? 
« What! have you loſt your ſenſe with your eſtate? 
Mel look on Me- come from the ſame condition! 
« How ſleek! how neat! how clad! in what good caſe? 
IVC ev ry thing, though nothing; nought poſſeſs, _ 
« Yet nought I ever want.“ Ah, Sir l but! 
Have an unhappy temper, and can't bear 
© To be the butt of others, or to take : 
„A beating now and then.”---< How then! d'ye think 
<« Thoſe are the means of thriving? No, my friend! 
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Thraſo has made a preſent to 
Thais of a young girl. Gna- 
tho is to carry her. Going a. 
long with her, he amuſes him- 
ſelf with giving the ipeQtator a 

moſt agreeable eulogium on his 
profeſſion. But was that the 


time for it? Let Gnatho pay 
due attentionon the ſtage to the 
young woman whom he is 
charged with, and let him fay 
what he will to himſelf, I con- 
ſent to it. Dip E Ro. 


6 Such 
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« Such formerly indeed might drive a undes : 
But mine's a new profeſſion; I the firſt 

< That ever ſtruck into this road. There are 
A kind of men, who wiſh to be the head 


« Of every thing; but are not. 


« Not for their ſport and laughter, but for gain 
« To laugh with them, and wonder at cheir parts: 
«© Whate'er DEP 12 1 n it; if n | 


* But 2 mine s @ new e, ion, 
c.] Though the Vain Man 
and the Flatterer were charac- 
ters in great meaſure dependant 
on each other, and therefore 


commonly ſhewn together, yet 


it is moſt probable, that in the 
Colax of Menander, from 
whence Gnatho and Thraſo 
were taken by our author, the 
Paraſite was the chief charac- 
ter, as in the Angtov, or the 
Boaſter, the Greek Comedy, 
from which Plautus took his 
Miles Glorioſus, the Bragga- 
dochio Captain was moſt pro- 
bably the principal. But this 
I think is not all: for in the 
preſent inſtance the Poet ſeems 


to have intended to introduce a 


new ſort of Paraſite, never ſeen 


? > 8 t SY 


Theſe I follow. * 4 


% 


ee the tape before ; „ maſler 


of a more delicate männer 


of adulation than ordinary fat - 
terers, and ſupporting his con- 


ſequence with his patron at the 


ſame time that he lives upon 
him, and Jaughs at him. Ce- 


medendo eta: Gnatho's 


acquaintance deſcribes the old 
ſchool of Paraſites, which gives 
him occaſion to ſhew, in his 
turn, the ſuperior excellence of 
the new ſect, of which he is 
himſelf the founder. The fart 
of theſe, as Madam Dacier ob- 


ſerves juſtly, was the exact de- 


finition of a Paraſite, who is 
deſcribed on almoſt ry occa- 
ſion by Plautus, as a fellow 
beaten, kicked, and cuffed at 
pleaſure. 


Et hic quidem, Hercle, niſ qui colaphos perpeti 
Fotis Paraſitus, frangique aulas in caput, 
Viel ire extra portam trigeminam ad ſaccum licet. 


CarrRIvEI, act. 1. 


And here the 8 unleſs he can 
Bear blows, and have pots broken on his ſconce, 


Without the city-gate may beg his bread. _ 


Gnatho, 
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e They contradict, I praiſe that too: Does any 

« Deny? I too deny: Affirm? I too. 1 

« Affirm: and in a word I've brought myſelf 

“To ſay, unſay, ſwear, and forſwear, at pleaſure : 

And that is now the beſt of all profeſſions.” 
Par. A ſpecial fellow this! who drives fools mad. 
Gnat. Deep in this converſation, we at length 

Come to the Market, where the ſev'ral tradeſmen, 

Butchers, cooks, grocers, poultrers, fiſhmongers, - 

(Who, while my means were ample, profited, _ 

And, tho' now waſted, profit by me ſtill) 

All run with joy to me, ſalute, invite, 


And bid me welcome. 


He, poor half-ſtarv'd wretgh, 


Soon as he ſaw me thus careſt, and found 

I got my bread ſo eaſily, deſir'd 

He might have leave. to learn that art of me. 
I bad him follow me, if poſſible: _ 
And, as the Schools of the Philoſophers | 


- Gnatho, on the contrary, by 
his artful adulation, contrives 
to be careſſed inſtead of ill- 
treated. Had the Colax of 
Plautus at leaſt remained to us, 
we ſhould perhaps have ſeen the 
ſpecifick difference between 
Him and other Paraſites more 
at large. In the Eunuch Gnatho 
is but epiſodical; but if this 


manner of conſidering his cha- 


racter be not too refined, it ac- 
counts for the long ſpeech, ſo 


E-2 


obnoxious to Diderot, with 
which he introduces himſelf to 


'the audience; throws a new 


light on all he ſays and does ; 
and is a ſtrong proof of the ex- 
cellence of Menander in draw- 
ing characters. However this 
may be, it is certain that Gnatho 
is one of the moſt agreeable 
Paraſites in any play, antient 


or modern, except the incom- 


parable Falſtaff. 


Have 


RE EUNUCH 5 


Have ta en from the Philoſophers their names, 
So, in like manner, let all Paraſites 
Be call'd from me Gnathonicks ! 
Par. Mark, what eaſe, 
: And being kept at other's coſt a. ; 
Gnat. But hold, I muſt convey this girl to Thais, 
And bid her forth to ſup.--Ha, Parmeno ! 
Our rival's ſlave, ſtanding at Thais? door! 
---How. melancholy he appears! All's ſafe: 
Theſe poor rogues find but a cold welcome here. 
PII play upon this knave, Lide. 
Par. Theſe fellows think rs, 1 
This preſent will make Thais all their own. | [ afede. 
Gnat. To Parmeno, his lov'd and honour'd friend, | 
Gnatho ſends greeting. [ ironically. OA ren N 
Par. My legs. 
Gnat. 1 ſee it.---Is there nothing here 
Diſpleaſing to you ? | 
Par. You. 
Gnat. I do believe it. 
But prithee, is there nothing elſe ? 
Par. Wherefore ? | 
_ Gnat. Becauſe you're melancholy. 


A 


* What are you upon — My tus. There is much the ſame 
| Legs.) Quid agitur P Statur. A kind of conceit with the preſent 
mere play upon words, which in the Merry Wives of Wind- 
is alſo in the Pſeudolus of Plau- | for. 


Falltaff. My honeſt lads, 1 will tell you what I am About. 
7 Two Yards and more, 
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Par. Not at all. 
Gnat. Well, do not be fo .- Pray, now, what dye 
think - ** 
Of this young handmaid ? 
Par. Troth, ſhe's not amiſs. 
Guat. 1 plague the raſcal, [half-afide. 
Par. How the knave's deceiv'd! [half-afide. 
Gnat. Will not this gift be very Hi ACN 
To Thais, think you ? 
Par. You'd inſinuate por 
That we're ſhut out. IE] is alas, a change | 
In all things. | 5 
Enat. For theſe ſix months, Parmeno, „ 
For fix whole months at leaſt, I'll make you eaſy „ 
You ſhan't run up and down, and watch till daylight; 
Come, don't I make you happy © * 4 
Par. Very happy. £ 
' Gnat. Tis my way with my friends. „„ 
Par. You're very good. a 
Gnat. But I detain you: you, perhaps, was going 
Somewhere elſe. 9 
Par. No where. 
nat. May I beg you then 
To uſe your int'reſt here, and introduce me 


Par. — away ! thats doors 


Fly open now, becauſe you carry Her. | 
[ Pong to Pamphila. 
bo Gnet. 
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Gnat. Wou'd you have any one cald forth ? Eat 


| Par, Well! well! Pro ke | 
Paſs but two days; and you, ſo elevate _ 1 
That the doors open with your little finger, 
Shall kick againſt them then, I warrant * 
Till your heels ache again. 


Re-Emer G N ar H 0. 


Guat. Ha! Parmeno! | 
Are you here ſtill! What! are you left a 50 
Leſt any go- between ſhould run by ſtealth | 
To Thais from the Captain? [ Exit, | 
Par. Very imart ! | 
No wonder ſuch a wit delights 1 the min 2 
But hold! I ſee my maſter's younger ſon 
Coming this way, I wonder much he ſhould 
Deſert Pirzus, * where he's plac'd on guard. 
Tis not for nothing. All in haſte he comes, 
And ſeems to look about. 


Fg 


* 


F E 1 "IV; 
| Enter CHE RE A. PARMENO leu 


Cyber. Undone ! Undone . 
The Girl is loſt : I know not where ſhe is, | ; 


* Deſert Pleas? * SHADY as were mad on — Nen | 
well as Sunium, was a mari- againſt the incurſions of pirates, 
time town of Attica, with a or other enemies. DonaTvus, 


port, where the Athenian youth 


Vor. 4. | 1 | N | Was: 8 


a HE EUN UC H. 
Nor where Jam: -Ah,- whither ſhall I trace? 
| Where ſeek? of whom enquire ? or which way turn? 
I'm all uncertain; but have one hope ſtill : 
Where'er ſhe is, ſhe cannot long lie hid. 
O charming face! all others from my memory 
Hence I blot out. * Away with common beauties ! 
Par. So, here's the other! and he mutters too 
I know not what of love.---Ah, poor old father! 
As for this ſtripling, if he once begin, 
His brother's is but Jeſt and children's my 
To his mad fury. 
Cher. Twice ten thouſand curſes 
Seize the old wretch, who kept me back to-day 
And me for ſtaying ! with a fellow too 
I did not care a farthing for !---But ſee ! * 
Yonder ſtands Parmeno.---Good day 
Par. How now ? 
Wherefore ſo ſad? and why this hate! Cherea ? P 
Whence come you ? 
Cher. I? I cannot tell, faith, 
Whence I am come, or whither I am going, 
I've ſo entirely loſt myſelf. 


\ 


* Away with common beauties ] conſiſts in the three words end- 

T edet quotidianarum Barum for- ing in arum, which are admirably 

marum, It is impoſſible to tranſ= adapted to expreſs diſguſt, and 

late this paſſage without loſing make us even feel that ſenſa- 
much of its elegance, which tion. DacikR. 


Par. 


* 
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| Par. And why ? 

Cher. J am in love. 

Par. Oh brave | 

Cher. Now, Parmeno, | 
Now you may ſhew what kind of man you are! 
You know you've often told me; Chærea, 
Find ſomething out to ſet your heart upon, 
And mark how I will ſerve you!“ - yes, you know 

| You've often ſaid ſo, when I-ſcrap'd together 

All the proviſions for you at my father's, 

Par. Away, you trifler | [297 e 

Cher. Nay, in faith, tis true: Ry 
Now make your promiſe good | and i in a cauſe 
Worthy the utmoſt reachings of your ſoul: 
A girl, my Parmeno ! not like our miſſes, 
Whole mothers try to keep their ſhoulders down, 
And bind their boſoms, that their ſhapes may ſeem 
Genteel and ſlim. Is a girl rather plump? 
* They call her Nurſe, and ſtint her in her food. 
Thus art, in ſpite of nature, makes them all 
Mere bulruſhes : and therefore they're belov'd, 

Par. And what's this girl of your Ne 

Cber. A miracle. | 

Par. Oh, to be ſure! 


* They call her Nach J Pu. hope, will partes * the La- 


pilem Me aiunt. Literally, they dies approve my ſoftening this 


al ber Boxer. The learned, I paſſage. 
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140 THE EUNU CE. 
- Cher. True, natural red and white; 
Her body firm, and full of n, stuff 4 
Par. Her age? 
- Cher. About ſixteen. 
Par. The very prime | vac IE 
_ Cher. This girl, by force, by ſtealth; or er intreaty, 
Procure me! how I care not, ſo I have her; 
Par. Well, whom does ſhe belong to? 
Cher. I don't know. 
Par. Whence comes ſhe ? 
Cher. I can't tell. 
Par. Where does ſhe live ? 
Cher. I can't tell neither. 
Par. Where was it you ſaw her? 
_ Char. Here in the ſtreet. 
Par. And how was it you loſt her ? 
Cher. Why, it was that, which I fo fum'd nd 
As I came hither ! nor was ever man 
So jilted by good fortune, as myſelf. | 
Par. What miſchief now ? 
Cher. . Confounded luck 
Par. How ſo?. | 
Cher. How ſo! d'ye know one Archidemides; 
My father's kinſman, and about his age? 
Par. Full well. 
Cher. As I was in purſuit of her 
He met me. 
Par. Rather ns, 
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THE EUNUCH. 141 

Cher. Oh moſt unhappily! for lighter ils 
May paſs for inconvenient, Parmeno, 
| Nay, I could ſwear, with a ſafe conſcience too, 
For ſix, or ſeven months, T had not ſeen him, 
Till now, when leaſt I wiſh'd and moſt would * in 
Is not this monſtrous? Eh! 

Par. Oh! very monſtrous. ä 

Cher. Soon as from far he ſaw me, inſtantly, | 
Bent, trembling, drop-jaw'd, gaſping, out of breath, 
He hobbled up to me. Holo! ho! Chæreal 
J ſtopt.----D'ye know what I want with you?“ 
« What?” . 1 | 
--< ] have a cauſe * Well! what 
| then? 
Fail not to tell your ir father, he remember 
* To go up with me, as an Advocate * ma 
His prating took ſome time.---< Aught elſe ?” ſaid I. 
Nothing,“ ſaid he.--- Away flew I, and ſaw 
The girl that inſtant turn into this ſtreet. 
Par. Sure he muſt mean the virgin, juſt now brought 
To Thais for a preſent. . | 
_ Chzr. When I reach'd 
This * the girl was vaniſh'd. 


A, an Adwvocate.] The word that e thoſe who had 
Advocate, Adwocatus, did not cauſes, either to do them ho- 
bear the ſame ſenſe then as it nour, or to appear as witneſſes, 
does with us at preſent. The or to render them ſome other 
Advocates, Advocati, were friends ſervice, Dacisn 


L737 Par. 
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Par. Had your lady N . 
Any attendants? hte | Wy 

Cher. Yes; a paraſite, | | 
With a maid-fervant, -—  ' ©- "Es 
Par. *Tis the very ſame: 

Away! have done! all's uy ©. e Ot; 3 
Cher. What d'ye mean? : 

Par. The Girl I mean. 

- Cher. D'ye know then who ſhe is? 

Tell me {---or have you ſeen her? 

Par. Yes, I've ſeen her; 

J know her; and can tell you where ſhe is. 
\ Cher, How, my dear end D'ye know her > 
Par. Yes. 

_ Cher. And where the is, dye know? 
Par. Les, there ſhe is; [ pointing. 

Carried to Madam Thais for a preſent. 

Cyber. What monarch could beſtow a gift ſo precious? 
Par. The mighty Captain Thraſo, Phædria's rival, 
Cher. Alas, poor brother! 

Par. Ay, and if you knew 
The gift he ſends to be compar'd with this, 
You'd cry Alas, indeed ! 

Cher. What is his gift ? + 


— = 


th Alt. over. * Jam concla- f What is his gift.) Obſerve 
' matum eff. A metaphor taken with what addreſs Terence pro- 
from the Funeral Ceremonies ceeds to the main part of his 
of the Ancients. argument : the Eunuch being 
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Par. An Eunuch. 


53 


Cher. What ! that old and 3 Qave 
That he bought yeſterday | E x 


Par. The very ſame, 


Cher. Why, ſurely, he'll be nnn out e 
He and his gift together. But till now . 
I never knew this Thais was our neighbour. 


Par. She came but lately. 


Char. Ev'ry way unlucky ! 


Ne'er to have ſeen her neither !---Prithee, tell me, 
Is ſhe ſo handſome, as ſhe's faid to be? * 


Par. Yes faith! 


_ Cher. But nothing to compare to mine. 
Par. Oh, quite another thing. 


Cher. But Parmeno | 


Contrive that I may have her. 


Par. Well, I will, 


Depend on my aſſiſtance: have you any 


Further commands ? 


Cher. Where are you going f 


Par. Home ; 


| caſually Weide. ſuggeſts, as 


it were of courſe, the ſtratagem 


of impoſing Chærea upon the fa- 


mily of Thais for him. DowarT. 


* I; ſhe fo handſome, as bes 
ſaid to be?] Another inſtance 
of the art of Terence, in pre- 
ſerving the probability of Chæ- 


of Thais. 


$4 4 


[as if going. 


rea's being received for the Eu- 
nuch. He was ſuch a ſtranger 
to the family, that he himſelf 
did not even know the perſon 
It is added further, 
taat ſhe has not lived long in 


the neighbourhood, and the 
young fellow has been chiefly at 


Piræus. DonaTus. 


To 
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To bring, according to your brother's order 
The flayes ta Thais. 

Cher. Oh, that happy Eunuch Y 
To be convey'd into that houſe } 


Por. Why ſo? 
_ Char. Why ſo! wer 15 ſhall hw: Sr charming 
Girl 8 


His fellow-ſeryant, ſre her all day long, 
Converſe with her, dwell under the! fame roof, 
And ſometimes eat, and ſometimes ſleep by her. 
Par. And what if You ſhould be ſo happy? 2 
Cher. How? 
Tell me, dear Parmeno | 
Par. Aſſume his dreſs. | 
CPer. His dreſs ! what then 
Par. Fll carry you for him. 
Cher. I hear you. | 
Par. J will fay that you are. he. 4 
. Cher. I underſtand you. 8 Wit 
Par. So ſhall you enjoy 
Thoſe bleſſings, which but now you envied lun : 
Eat with her, be with her, touch, toy with her, 
And ſleep by her: ſince none of Thais maids 
Know you, or dream of what you are. Beſides 
Your figure, and your age are ſuch, that you 
May well paſs for an Eunuch. 
Cher. Oh, well faid ! - : 
{ n&ex 


THE EUNUCH. 1843 


I ne'er heard better counſel. Come, let's in! 
Dreſs me, and carry me! Away, make haſte ! 
Par. What are you at? I _ but Jeſt. 


| Char. You trifle, _ 


Par. I'm ruin'd : Fool, what have T done 2 


Nay whither 


P'y e puſh me thus? you'll throw me down. Nay, ſtay! 


Cher. Away. 
Par. Nay prithee! 
Cher. I'm reſolv'd. 
Par. Conſider ; 
You carry this too far. 
Cher. No, not at all. 
Give way 


* 


Par. And Parmeno muſt way for all.“ 


Ab, we do wrong 


Cher. Is it then wrong, for me 
To be convey'd into a houſe of harlots, _ 
And turn thoſe very arts on Them, with which 
They damper Us, and turn our youth to ſcorn ? 


* And Parmeno muſt pay for 
all.] Ihec i in me cudetur faba. 


Literally, tbe Bean wwill be threſh- 


ed on me. A Proverb taken 
from the countrymen's threſh- 
ing Beans; or from the cooks 
dreſſing them, who when they 
had not moiſtened them enough, 
but left them hard and tough, 


9 


were ſure to have them thrown | 


at their heads. Dow Ar us. 
The commentators give us ſe- 
veral other interpretations of 
this proverb; but all concur 
concerning the import of it. 
+ 1s it then curong.] Here Te- 
rence obliquely defends the ſub- 
ject of the piece. Dow A Tus. 
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Can it be wrong for Me too, in my turn, 


To deceiye Them, by whom we're all deceiv'd ? - 


No, rather let it be! tis juſt to play 

This trick upon them: which, if greybeards kate, 

They'll blame indeed, but all will think well done. 
Par. Well, if you muſt, you muſt; but do not then, 


After all's oyer, throw the blame on Me. 


Cher. No, no 
Par. But do you order me ? 
Cher. I do: 
Order, command, compel you; nor will cer 
Deny, or diſavow my putting-pn. | 
Par. Come on then: follow me! 
Cher. Heav'n grant ſucceſs ! 


[r 
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TH RASO, and GNATH O. 
 Thraſo. ND Thais then returns me many thanks? y 
| Gnat, Ten thouſand. : 

Thra. Say, 1s ſhe delighted with it? | 
| Guat, Not for the preſent's ſake ſo much, as s that 


From you it was preſented ; But therein 
She truly triumphs. 


Fw PARMENO Bebind. 


Par. I'm upon the watch, 
To mark a proper opportunity 
To bring my preſents. But behold che Captain? ? 
_  Thbra. It is, indeed, ſomething, I know not how, 
Peculiar to me, do whate'er I pleaſe, 
It will appear agreeable, 
Gnat, In truth 
1 always have obſerv'd it. : 
Thra. Ev'n the King“ ; 


* Ew'athe King.] This may is mentioned in this very play, 


| be underſtood of Darius the Madam Dacier thinks it ought 


Third, who reigned in the time rather to be underſtood of Se- 


of Menander. But as Pyrrhus leucus, King of Aſia, PATRICK. 


Held 


| 
{ 
| 
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wt THE ZUNUGCH 
Held himſelf much oblig'd, whate'er I did : 
Not fo to others. 
nat. Men of wit, like You, | 
The glory, got by other's care and toil, 
Often transfer unto themſelves. 
pra. You've hit it“ 
 Gnat. The king then held. you—— 

Thra. Certainly. 5 . 

Guat, Moſt dear. 

Tbra. Moſt near. He truſted his whole army to me, 
His counſels. 

Gnat. Wonderful ! 

Thra. And then, whene'er 
Satiety of company, or hate 
Of buſineſs ſeiz*d him—when he would repoſe— 
As if——you underſtand me. | 

Gnat. Perfectly. 
When he wou'd—in a manner---clear his ftomach | 
Of all uneaſineſs. 

Thra. The very thing. 
On ſuch occaſions he choſe none but me. 

Gnat. Hui! there's a a king indeed! a —__ of taſte! 
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*THRAS0. You've hit it. ; That ** mour is lofty, his diſcourſe 

Shakeſpeare was familiarly ac- „' peremptory, his tongue filed, 

quainted with this comedy is ** his eye ambitious, his gate 

evident from the following paſ- ** majeſtical, and his general 

ſage. : „ behaviour vain, ridiculous, 
«© Holofernes. Novi homi- and Tux ASsONIcAL.“ 

" nen, tanquam te. His hu- Love's Labour Loffe 
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7 bra. No general man, 1 promiſe you. 


Gnat. Oh no 


He muſt have been particular indeed, 
If he convers'd with You. 


Thra. The courtiers all 


| Began to envy me, and raid in ſecret 

I car'd not; whence their fpleen increas'd the more. 

One in particular, who had the charge 

Of th' elephants from India, grew at laſt 

So very troubleſome, © 1 prithee, Strato, 

Are you ſo ſavage, and ſo fierce, (ſays I) 

& Becauſe you're governor of the wild beaſts?” 

|  Gnat. Oh, finely ſaid! and ſhrewdly! Excellent! 
Too hard upon him!-- what faid He to't? 


Thra. Nothing. 


Gnat. And how the devil ſhould he ? 


„ No general man.] Homo 
perpaucorum hominum. That is, 
one who admits but few into a 


familiarity with him. Horace 


uſes the ſame phraſe, in the 
ſame ſenſe, ſpeaking of Mz- 
cenas. Paucorum hominum, et 
mentis bene ſane. In like man- 
ner, Cicero tells us in his book 
de fato, that Scipio having en- 
gaged two or three friends to 
"ſup with him upon ſturgeon, 
and ſeeming inclined to detain 
ſome others who dropt in upon 
him. Pontius whiſpered him, 
Take care, Scipio! Acipen/er 


« ie paucorum hominum e. 


« The ſturgeon does not love 
«© much company.” 

This paſſage of Cicero, quot- 
ed by the Commentators both 
on Horace and Terence, puts 
the meaning of the phraſe out 
of all doubt; and indeed in 
this ſenſe the ſpeech of Thraſo 
more properly follows up the 
ſpeech immediately preceding, 


and without the leaſt violence 


to the natural flow of the dia- 
logue takes off the aukwardaeſs 
of an afide from the reply of 
Gnatho, and leaves him that 
eaſy raillery, which diſtinguiſhes 
— in moſt parts of the play. 


Par. 
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Par. Gracious heav'n ! 1 

The ſtupid coxcomb land that raſcal * de. 
Thra. Ay! but the ſtory of the Rhodian, Gnathol 

How ſmart I was upon him at a feaſt--- 

Did I neer tell you ? | 
Gnat. Never : but pray do! 

---P've heard it o'er and o'er a thouſand times. s. [of de. 
Thra. We were by chance together at a feaſt--- 

This Rhodian, that I told you of, and I.--- 

I, as it happen'd, had a wench: The ſpark 

Began to toy with Her, and laugh at Me. | 

Why how now, Impudence! (ſaid I) are You * 

* A bare yourſelf, and yet would hunt for game? 
Gnat. Ha! ha! ha! 

Thra. What's the matter ? 
Gnat. Ha! ha! ha! 

Witty! ſmart! excellent! incomparable! 

Is it your own? I ſwear I thought *twas old, 
Tra. Why did you ever hear it? 
Gnat. Very often 

Ane eckon'd admirable, 
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Are you a hare, &c] Lepus eus, that Livius Andronicus 
tube et, et pulpamentum gquæris. had inſerted it in his plays be- 
A proverbial expreſſion in uſe fore Terence. Commentators, 
at that time. The proper mean- who enter into a minute expli- 
ing of it, ſtript of the figure, cation of it, offer many conjec- 
is, „ You are little more than tures, rather curious than ſolid, 
« a woman yourſelf, and do and of a nature not fit to be 
you want a miſtreſs 2? We mentioned here. PATRICK: 
learn from Donatus and Vopil- 7 
| | $2 a YA, 


THE EUNUCH uy 
Thra. 'Tis my own. : 
nat. And yet 'twas pity to be ſo ſevere 
On a young fellow, and a gentleman. ' 290k 
Par. Ah! devil take you! D 
nat. What became of him! ? | 
Tra. It did for him. The company were all 
Ready to die with W in a word, 


” They dreaded me. 


Gnat. No wonder. | 
Tura. Harkye, Gnatho! 
Thais, you know, ſuſpects I love this Girl. 
Shall I acquit myſelf? | 
Gnat. On no account. 
Rather increaſe her jealouſy. 
Thra. And why ? 
Cnet. Why ?---doyouaſk?---as if you didn't know!-- 
Whenc'er ſhe mentions Phædria, or whene er 
She praiſes him, to vex you- | 
Thra. I perceive. 
Gnat. To hinder that, you 've only this reſource. 
When She names Phædria, name You Pamphild. 
| If She ſhould ſay, -< Come! let's have Phezdria 
Jo dinner with us!“ -e ay, and Pamphila 
* To ſing to us!”---if She praiſe Phædria's perſon, | 
Praiſe You the Girl's! ſo give her tit for tat, 
And gall Her in her turn. 


Fra. 
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_ Thra. Suppoſe ſhe lov'd me, * 
This might avail me, Gnatho ! 


Gnat. While ſhe loves 


The preſents which you give, expecting mort. 
So long ſhe loves you; and fo long you may 


Have pow'r to vex her. She will always fear 
To make you angry, leſt ſome other reap 


The harveſt, which ſhe now enjoys alone. 


Thra. You're right: and yet I never thought of it it. 

Gnat. Ridiculous ] becauſe you did not turn 
Your thoughts tot; or how much more readily 
Wou'd you have hit on this device yourſelf ! 


+8 C E 


N E I. 


— 


Enter THAIS, and rA. 


Thais.I thought I heard the C aptainy' s voice: and ſee! 


Good-day, my Thraſo! 


' Thra. Oh my Thais, welcome | 


* Suppoſe foe lov'd me, Ec] 


J am at a loſs to determine, 


whether it was in order to ſhew 
the abſurdity of the Captain, or 
from inadvertence in the Poet, 
that Terence here makes Thraſo 


and Gnatho ſpeak in contradic- 


tion to the idea of Thais's 
wonderful veneration for Thra- 


ſo, with which they opened the 


ſcene.- 


E * * 


+ Scene fecond.] Several per- 
ſons of the play are concerned 
in this ſcene, and yet, by the 
art and excellence of the Poet, 
there ariſes no confuſion of dias 
logue ; each ſpeech being ad- 
mirably adapted to the charac- 
ter to which it is 33 | 
Daene. 


Hou 


THE EUNUCH 


4 How does my getting iure you fend ef my 
For ſending you that . 5 


Par. Oh brave! 


Ile ſets out nobly! 


. — ———ä— . r · „eee 
q 


Thais. For your worth I love you. 

Guat. Come, let's to ſupper! why do you delay? 
Par. Mark Yother! he's a chip of the old block. | 
Thais, I'm ready when you pleaſe. - 


Par. T'll up to her, 


And ſeem as if but now come forth —Ha! Thais 


Where are you gadding * . 


Thais. Well met, Parmeno! 


I was juſt going 
Par. Whither? 
Thais. Don't you ſee 

The Captain? 


Par. Yes, I ſee him to my ſorrow. | 
The Nele from my maſter wait your pleaſure, 


- 4 Chip F the oa Bleek.) 
Ex homine hunc natum dicas. 
There has been much diſpute 


about the meaning of theſe 


words. The old familiar expreſ- 
fion, which J have made uſe of, 


is, I think, agreeable to the oh- 
vious and natural meaning 0 


them. That Dryden under- 
ſtood them in this ſenſe is evi- 
dent from the following * 
ſage. 

„In the New Comedy of 


Vol. I 


the Græcians, the Poets ſought 
indeed to expreſs the „dog, as 
in their Tragedies the rato;, of 
mankind, But this contained 
only the general characters of 
men and manners; that is, one 
old man or father, one lovet, 
one courtezan, ſo like another 
as if the firſt of them had begot 
the reſt of every ſort. 2 


hunc natum dicas.” 


au of Dram Pegfe. 
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9 2 


Tra Why do we ſtop thus? wherefore go not 
hence! (axęrih. 7 
Par. Beſeech you, Captain, let us, with your leave, 
Produce our preſents, * treat, and parley with her! 
Tura. Fine gifts, Iwarfatityou, compar'd with mine! 
Par. They'll anſwer for . there! 
VVithin! | 
Order the ſlaves, I told you, to come forth; 


Enter 4 Black Girl. 


This way! do You ſtand Sad (This gr, ma' . | 
Comes quite from Æthiopia. 

Thra. Worth three — 

Gnat. Scarce. 3 

Par. Ho! where are you, Dorus 97 come hither! 


; * 


 Emter — in ; the Rauche gi, | 


? 25 


| An Eunuch, Madam !---of a iber air, 5 
And in his prime]! 5 


Thais. Now as I live, he's handſome. [ : 
Par. What ſay You, Gnatho? Is he deſpicable ? 


Or, Captain, what ſay 102 umb Fnac 


35 Thraſo. DonarTus. 


ſufficient !. 


S Treat, and 1 abt ber: 1 FT Minæ. ] A. Mina was 
Con venire & collopui. Military equal to 125 10 74. -CookE. 
terms; uſed by Parmenoto ſneer 


her! 


iſe 


In all the arts a gentleman ſhould know, 


THE EUNUCH. | 155 | 65 
Try him i in letters, exerciſes, muſick: 85 | 


PII warrant him accompliſh'd.* 
Thra. Troth, that Eunuch | 


Is well enough, 


Par.. And he, who ſends theſe 3 
Requires you not to live for him alone, 
And for bis ſake to ſhut out all mankind : 
Nor does he tell his battles, ſhew his wounds, 


Or ſhackle your tree will, as ſome folks do. 


C Loling at Thraſo. 

But when *twill not be lee or when 
You've leiſure, in due ſeaſon, he's content 
If then he is admitted, 1 

Tra. This poor wretch 
Seems to belong to a poor wretched maſter, | 

Gnat. Beyond all doubt; for who that could obtain 
Another, would endure a ſlave like this? 


e warrant him accom- one might be almoſt 13 


pliſp'd.] From the following to imagine that Shakeſpeare 


paſſage in Twelfth Night, con- had the Eunuch of Terence i in 
cerning the diſguiſe of Viola, his eye. 


Conceal me what I am, and be my aid | 
For ſuch diſguiſe as haply ſhall become 
The form of my intent. I'll ſerve this Duke 
Thou ſhalt preſent me as an Eunuch to him: 
. It may be worth thy pains ; for I can ſing, 
And ſpeak to him in many ſorts of muſick, 
That will allow me very worth his fervice. 


M2 > 


15s r HE EUNUCH. 


Par. Peace, wretch, that art below Ge meaneſt 
fave 
You, that could bring your dd ſo very top; | 
As to cry Ay and No at yon fool's bidding, 
Tm ſure, might get your bread out o the fire.“ 
Thra. Why don't we go? [impatiently, 
Thais. Let me but introduſe 
Theſe firſt, and give ſome orders in the houſe, 
And I'll attend you. Exit with Chærea, and the Ethiopian. 
Tyra. Til depart from hence. 
Gnatho, wait you for her ! 
Par. It ill befeems 
The dignity of a renown'd commander, 
Teeſcort his miſtreſs in the ſtreet, 
Pypra. Away, 
Slave! you're beneath my notice=-like your maſter. 
T5 | [ Exit Par. = 
Gnat. Ha! ha! ha! ha! l 
Thra. What moves your laughter, Gnatho? 
Gnat. Your ſpeech hut now: and then the Rhodian 
Acroſs my mind.---But Thais comes. 
Thra. Go, run, . 


Get your bread out of the fire.] Antients of throwing vituals 
E flammd petere cibum. A pro- into the fire, at the time of burn- 
verb to expreſs the loweſt de- ing their dead; to eat which was 
gree of meanneſs and infamy: looked on as an act of the great- 
taken fiom a cuſtom among the eſt indignity, n. 


— 4; "AG 


THE EUN UC H. ., 


And ſee that ev'ry thing's prepar'd at home! 
Gnat. It ſhall be done. re 
Thais. [entering with Pythias.] Take care now, 
. 

Great care, if Chremes come, to preſs him ſtay z 

Or, if that's inconvenient, to return : 

If that's impoſſible, then bring him to me! 

Pytb. T'll do ſo. 9; 
Thais. Hold! what elſe had I to a: ? 
| Take care, be ſure, of yonder — * 
Jou keep at home b. 
Thra. Let's go! _ 
Thais. Girls, follow me ! | : 
Exit, attended by Servants and Thraſo. 


"0 E N E III. 
HRE ME s alme. 


In truth, the more and more I think, the more 
I am convinc d that Thais means me ill : 
So plain J ſee her arts to draw me in. 
Ev'n when ſhe firſt invited me, (and when 
Had any aſk'd, What buff ineſs have you there ? 
The queſtion would have ſtagger'd me) ſhe fram'd 
Sev'ral excuſes to detain me there, 


” Take care, now Pythias, 92 An artful greparin for the 
_ enſuing difference between her and Thraſo. DonaTus, 
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nr UNDCH. 
Said ſhe had made a ſacrifice, and had 
Affairs of conſequence to ſettle with me. 
—Oho! thought I immediately, I ſmell _ 
A trick upon me l down ſhe ſat, behav'd 
Familiarly, and tried to beat about 
For converſation 3 being at a loſs, 
She aſk'd, how long my parents had been dead? 
«--I told her, long time ſince :---on which ſhe aſk'd, 
Whether I had a country-houſe at Sunium ? 
And how far from the ſea ?---I half believe 
She likes my villa, and would wheedle me 
To give it her.---Her final queſtions were, 
If I ne'er loſt a little ſiſter thence ? 
Who was miſs'd with her---what ſhe had, when loſt? 
---If there was any body capable 
Of recollecting her? Why all theſe queſtions ? 
Unleſs perhaps ſhe means,---a ſaucy baggage 
To play the counterfeit, and feign herſelf | 
That ſiſter, who was loſt fo long ago? 
But ſhe, if living, is about ſixteen ; 
Not more : and Thais older than myſelf, 
She ſent beſide to preſs me earneſtly | 
To viſit her again, —0r, let her ſay | 
What ſhe INE have; or trouble me no more ! 
III not return a third time. e.—Ho] who's there ? 
Here am I! Chremes! 


Made a ſacriſſce.] The Antients uſed to offer a ſacrifice, be- 
fore they entered on any affair of importance. Cook E. 


SCENE 


— 


THE EU NU CH 18g 


gen. 
Enter PYTHIAS, © 


Pyth. Oh, ſweet, charming, Sir! 
Chre. A coaxing huſſy did not I foreſee 
A trick upon me? {8615257 Jud 
Pyth. Thais begs and prays . 4 | * 
You'd come again to-morrow. Ya n 
Chre. I am bong” 
Into the country. 
Pyth. Nay, now, prithee come! 
Cre. I can't, I tell you. 
Pytb. Walk in then, and ſtay 
Till ſhe returns herſelf, RE 
An. STS BR Wc 
Pyth. And why, _ | e ee 
Dear Chr eme [raking bold of bim. 
 Chre, Off, you ſaucy ſlut! | ; 
Pyth, Well, Sir, 
Since you're ſo poſitive, ſhall I intreat you 
To go to Her? | 
Chre. I will. . | 
BP Here, Dorias.! [a maid-ſervant enters. 
Conduct this gentleman to Captain Thraſo's. | 
[Pythias re-enters.—Chremes goes out another 
way with Doris. 
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Arien oo. . 


But yeſterday a knot of us young fellows. 
Aſſembled at Piræus, and agreed 
To club together for a feaſt to-day. 
Chærea had charge of all; the rings were given, 
And time, and place appointed. — The time's 5 08 k 
No entertainment's at the place; and Chezrea 
Is no where to be met with.---For my part, 
I'm quite to ſeek in this; and what to ſay, 
Or gueſs, I know not.---Yet the company 
Have all commiſſion'd me to find him out. | 
P11 fee if he's at home ;---but who comes here 
From Thais -s it He, or no? Tis He. 
What manner of man's here bat habit's that * . 
What miſchief is the meaning of all this? : 
Am all aſtoniſhment, and cannot gueſs. 
But PI withdraw awhile, and * to learn. [rel ires. 


Kings were cp. It was uſual to depoſit their rings, as. 
pledges of h 8 their GE. | 
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SCENE VI. 
Enter CHAR EA in the EunueP' Habit. 


1 [looking about.] Is any body here No, 
nobody. 


* 4 


Does any follow me ?---No, nobody. | N 7 


May I then let my extacy break forth ? 

*Oh, Jupiter! *ris now the very time, 

When I could ſyffer to be put to death, 

Left, not another tranſport, like to this, 
Remain in life to come. But is there not 

Some curious impertinent to come 

Acroſs me now, and murder me with queſtions? 
Jo aſk, why Pm ſa flutter d? why fo joyful ? 
Whither I'm going? whence I came? from whence 
I got this habit? what I'm looking after ? : 
Whether I'm in my ſenſes ?. or ſtark mad? 


* Oh, Jupiter "tis now the referred to in a note on the laſt 
very time.) Prob Jupiter! Nunc act of the Andrian, contains 
e profecto, cum interfici perpeti exactly the ſame ſentiment, and 
ne pofſum, Ne hoc gaudium conta- almoſt in the ſame words with 
minet vita ægritudine aliqud, this of Terence. 

* paſſage from n | 


— — — — — If I were now to die, 
Twere now to be moſt happy; for, I fear, 
My ſoul hath her content ſo abſolute, 

That not another comfort, like to this, 
Sycceeds in unknown fate. OTHELLO. 


Anti. 
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Anti. Pu go myſelf, and do that U to him. 
Chærea, [advancing] what's all this flutter * ? what's 


this dreſs ? 
What is't tranſports you? what d'ye want? art mad; 2 


Why do you ſtare at me? and why not ſpeak 7 # 

Cher.O happy, happy day !...You're welcome, friend! 
There's not a man on earth I'd rather —_ 
This moment than yourſelf, 

Anti. Come, tell me all ! h 

Cher. Tell you! I will beſeech you give me blaring, | 
D'ye know my brother's nmlirels here? 

Anti. I do: 3 
Thais, I chin 4 

Cher. The ſame. 

Anti. 1 recollect. 

Cher. To- day a girl was ſent a preſent to her. 
Why need I ſpeak or praiſe her beauty now | 
To You, that know me, and my taſte fo well ? 2 
She ſet me all on fire. 

Anti. Is ſhe fo handſome ? 5 

Cher. Moſt exquiſite: Oh, had you but once ſcen her, 
You would pronounce her, I'm confident, 

The firſt of woman-kind.---But'in a word, 

I fell in love with her.---By great good luck 

There was at home an Eunuch, which my brother 

Had bought for Thais, but nor yet ſent thither. 

A had a gentle hint from Parmeno, 8 
N 5 | Which 
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Which I ſeiz'd greedily. 
Anti. And what was that? 


Cher. Peace, and I'll tell raves change dreſſes 


with him, 
And order Parmeno to _ me 
Inſtead of him, 
Anti. How? for an Eunuch, You? 
Cher. Elen fo. 
Anti. What good could you derive from that? 
Cher. What good why, ſee, and hear, and be 
| with her 
I languiſh'd for, my Antipho aw That 
An idle reaſon, or a trivial good? 
To Thais I'm deliver'd; ſhe receives me, 
And carries me with joy into her houſe ; 
Commits the charming girl 
Anti. To whom?---to Tou? | 9%. 
Cher. To Me. RES | 
Anti. In ſpecial hands, 1 muſt confeſs, 
Cher.---Inoins me, to permit no man come rear her; 
Nor to depart, myſelf, one inſtant from her; 
But in an inner chamber to remain 
Alone with her alone. I nod, and lock 


* But in an inner chamber, permitted to come to them, but 
c.] In Greece the women relations, and the ſlaves that 
always occupied the interior waited upon them. Dacizs, 

apartments, where nobody was 
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© Baſhfully on the ground. 
Anti. Poor ſimple ſoul ! 


Cher. I am bid forth, ſays ſhe; and carries way 
All her maid-ſervants with her, ſave ſome few | 
Raw novices, who ſtraight prepar'd the baths ö © x 


I bad them haſte; and while it was preparing, 


In a retiring-room the Virgin fat ; 


Viewing a picture, where the tale was drivwn 


Of Jove's deſcending in a golden ſhow'r 

To Danae's boſom..--I beheld it too, 
And becauſe He of old the like game play d, 

I felt my mind exult the more within me, 


That Jove ſhould change himſelf into a man, 
And ſteal in ſecret thro' a ſtranger-roof, 


With a mere woman to intrigye.---Great Jove, 


Who ſhakes the higheſt heav'ns with his thunder !+ 
And I, poor mortal man, not do the fame !--- | 


J did it, and with all my heart I did it. 
---White thoughts, like theſe, poſſeſt my ſoul, ; they | 


cal d 


* Viewing a picture, where the 


"Tale, Sc.) A very proper piece 


of furniture for the houſe of a 
courtezan, giving an example 
of looſe and mercenary love ; 
calculated to excite wanton 


thoughts, and at the ſame time 


hinting to the young lover that 
he muſt make his way to the 


boſom of his miſtreſs, like Ju- 


piter to Danae, in a logos of 
gold. Oh the avarice of alen 
DonaTvs. | 


+ Who ſhakes the lights 
heavens with his thunder. ] Qui 
templa cali ſumma ſonitu cuncutit. 


A parody on a pallage i in Ennius. 


| Dox ar us. 


The 
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The girl to bathe. She goes, bathes, then returns: 

Which done, the ſervants put her into bed. 

J ſtand to wait their orders. Up comes one, 

6 Here, harkye, Dorus! take this fan, and mark 

<« You cool her gently thus, while we go bathe. 

«© When we have bath'd, You, if you pleaſe, 

| e bathe too.” 

I, with a ſober air, receive the fan, | | | 

Anti. Then would I fain have ſeen your ſimple | 
face | 

I ſhould have been delighted to behold 

How like an aſs you look'd, and held the fan. 
Cher. Scarce had ſhe ſpoke, when all ruſh'd out 

o'doors; _ 
Away they go to bathe ; grow fall of noiſe, 
As ſervants uſe, when maſters are abroad. | 
Meanwhile ſleep ſeiz d the virgin: I, by ſtealth, 

Peep'd thro” the fanſticks thus; then looking round, 

And ſeeing all was ſafe, made faſt the door. 
ui. What the?! 15 
Cher. What then, fool! 
Anti. J confeſs. . 5 5 

_ Cher. D'ye think, ; 

Bleſt with an opportunity like this, N 

80 ſhort, ſo wiſh'd for, yet ſo unexpeſted, 


o * : 


3 opportunity fo fhort.] according to Charea's relation, 
Short indeed, conſidering the are crouded into it. All the 
number of incidents, which, time, allowed for this adven- 
l | | ture, 


166 
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Ta let it ſip? No. Then I'd been, indeed, 


The thing I counterfeited. 


Anti. Very true. 


But what's become of our dure i 


Cher. Ready. 


Anti. An honeſt. fellow ! where? at your own 


houſe ? 


Cher. At Freeman Diſcus's. 


Anti, A great way off. 


Cher. Then we muſt make more haſte. 
Anti. But change your dreſs. 
Cher. Where can I change Q it? I'm diſtreſt. From 


home 


I muſt play truant, leſt I meet my 1 
My father too, perhaps, is come to town. + : 
Anti. Come to my houſe then ! that the Comme 


place 
Where you may ſhift. 


Cher. With all my heart ; let's go! 
And at the ſame time, I'll conſult with you 


ture, is the ſhort ſpace between 
the departure of 'Thais. and 
Thraſo and the entrance of 
Chzrea; fo that all this variety 
of buſineſs of ſleeping, bath- 


ing, raviſhing, &c. is diſpatch- 
ed during the two ſoliloquies of 


Antipho and Chremes, and the 


ſhort ſcene between Chremes 


and Pythias. 
- 


The truth is, 


\ 


that a very ſtrict and religious 


adherence to the Unities often 
drives the Poet into as great ab- 
ſurdities as the profeſt violation 
of them. | 


+ My father too perhaps is 
come to Toaun.] Preparation for 


Do- 


How 


the arrival of the father. 
NATUS. 
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How to ſecure this dear girl. 


Anti. Be it ſo. 


®* Inſtead of this ſcene, Fon- 
taine, in his Eunuch, has ſubſti- 
tuted one between Chærea and 
Pamphila, whom he brings on 


the ſtage, as Baron does Gly- 


cerium-in the Andrian. Chærea 
profeſſes honourable love, leaves 
her in the houſe of Thais, and 
applies to his father, by whoſe 
conſent he at laſt obtains her in 


marriage. Fontaine was moſt. 


probably right in his conjec- 
ture, that the plot of the Eu- 


nuch, exactly as it lies in Te- 
rence, was not conformable to 


the ſeverity of the French, or, 


3 


1 


perhaps, the Engliſh ſtage. It 
would certainly therefore have 
been adviſable, in order to a- 
dapt it for repreſentation before 
a modern audience, to change 
ſome circumſtances, and the 
introduction of Pamphila might 
perhaps have been hazarded 
not without ſucceſs: But by de- 


- parting ſo eſſentially, as Fon- 


tain®has, done from Menander 
and Terence, the very founda- 
tions of the fable are undermi- 


ned, and it loſes moſt part of that 


vivacity and intereſt fo remark- 
able in the Play before us. 


1 
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$CENE- 1. 


Enter DO RIAS, with Calas 


'D 0 RIAS. 


O W, as I hope for mercy, I'm afraid, . 
From what P've ſeen, leſt yonder ſwaggerer 


Make ſome diſturbance, or do violence 


Ester Dorlas.] »Tis true, 


the Ancients have kept the 
continuity of ſcenes ſomewhat 
better than the Moderns. Two 
do not perpetually come in to- 
gether, talk, and go out to- 
gether ; and other two ſucceed 


them, and do the ſame through- 


out the act, which the Engliſh 


call by the name of ſingle ſcenes; 


but the reaſon is, becauſe they 
have ſeldom above two or three 
ſcenes, properly ſo called, in 
every act; for it is to be ac- 
counted a new ſcene, not only 


every time the ſtage is empty, 


but every perſon who enters, 
though to others, makes it ſo ; 
becauſe he introduces a new bu- 
fineſs. Now the plots of their 


plays being narrow, and the per- 
ſons few, one of their acts is 


4 


written in a leſs compaſs than 


one of our well-wrought ſcenes ;_ 
and yet they are often deficient 
even in this, To gono farther 


than Terence, you find, in the 
Eunuch, Antiphoentering ſingle 


in the midſt of the third Ac, 
after Chremes and Pythias were 
gone off: in the ſaine play you 
have likewiſe Dorias begin- 
ning the fourth act alone; and 
after ſhe has made a relation 
of what was done at the Soldi- 
er's entertainment, (which by 
the way was vety inartificial, 
becauſe ſhe was preſumed to 
ſpeak directly to the audience; 
and to acquaint them with what 
was neceſſary to be known, but 


yet ſhould bave been ſo con- 
trived by the Poet, as to have 


been told by perſons of the 
Drama 
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To Thais. For, as ſoon as Chremes came, 
(Chremes, the youth that's brother to the virgin) 
She beg'd of Thraſo, he might be admitted. 

This piqu'd him; yet he durſt not well refuſe. 
She, fearing Chremes ſhould not be detain'd, 

Till ſhe had time and opportunity 

To tell him all ſhe wiſh'd about his ſiſter, 

Urg'd Thraſo more and more to aſk him in, 

The Captain coldly aſks him; down he fat ; 


And Thais enter'd into chat with him, 


The Captain, fancying a rival brought 
Before his face, reſolv'd to vex Her too: | 
Here, boy,” ſaid he, let Pamphila be call'd 


= To entertain us!” 


—< Pamphila !” cries Thais | 


« She at a banquet! — No, it muſt not be.“ 
Thraſo inſiſting on't, a broil enſued : 
On which my Miſtreſs ſlyly ſlipping off 

Her jewels, * gave them me to bear away; 


Drama to one another, and ſo 
by them to have come to the 
knowledge of the people) ſhe 
quits che ſtage, and Phædria 
enters next, alone likewiſe : 
He alſo gives you an account 


of himſelf, and of his return- 


ing from the country in mono- 
logue, to which unnatural way 
of narration Terence is ſubje& 
in all his plays. In his Adelphi, 
or Brothers, Syrus and Demea 
enter, after the ſcene is broken 


VI. 


by the departure of Soſtrata, 
Geta, and Canthara; and in- 
deed you can ſcarce look into 
any of his comedies, where you 
will not preſently diſcover the 
fame i Interruption, 

Dazrvpen's Efay of Dramatich 
„„ - 


* Slipping off her jewels.] Be- 


_ cauſe courtezans were not al- 


lowed to wear gold or jewels i in 
the ** Dacith. 


N Which 
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= -- Which is, I know, a certain ſign, ſhe will, 
if As ſoon as poſſible, ſneak off herſelf. + Exit. 


. 


Enter PHEDRIA.* 


* 8 


| Phd: Going into the country, I began 

(As happens when the mind is ill at - 

To ponder with myſelf upon the road, 

Toſſing from thought to thought, and viewing all 

In the worſt light. While thus I ruminate, 

I paſs'd unconſciouſly my country-houſe, 5 

And journied far beyond, ere I perceiv'd i its. 

I turn'd about, but with a heavy heart; 

| And ſoon as to the very ſpot I came | 

WM Where the roads part, I ſtopt. Then paus'd awhile: 

i „ Alas! thought I, and muſt I here remain 
« Two days? alone? without her? —Well! what then ; 
* That's nothing, What, is't nothing? If I've not 
« The privilege to touch her, ſhali I not 

-« Behold her neither ?---If one may not be, 

At leaſt the other ſhall.---And certainly 


d me ——ů— * ee on: > 


I» 


Enter Phædria.] Here the him out of the way, to give e pro- 5 
Poet artfully finds a reaſon to bability to thoſe incidents ne- 
bring Phædria back again; as ceffary to happen in . 
he at firſt with equal art ſent DoxaTus, - | 


* —ü— — — 
8 
. . Ah 


1 2 Love 


3 


f 
| 
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Love, in its laſt degree, is ſomething fil. N 
— Then I, on purpoſe, paſt the houſe. But ſee | 
 Pyrhias breaks forth aflrighred. —What means this ? 


-- $/ E m 


Eater" PYTHIAS and DORIAS; PHADRIA ; 
at a 4 Nance. 


pub. Where ſhall I find, unhappy chat I am, 
Where ſeek this raſcal- ſave? this ſlave, that durſt 
Attempt a deed like this? Undone! undone! 
Phed. What this may be; Idzead. — 
Pyth. And then the villain, 
Aiter he had abus'd the virgin, tore 
The poor girl's cloaths, and dragg'd her by the hair, 
 Phed. How's this? 
Pytb. Oh, were he but within my OY 
How could-I fly upon the vagabond, 
And tear the villain's eyes out with my nails 1 
Phed. What tumult's this, ariſen in my abſence? 
I'll go and aſk her. — [going up.] —What's the matter, 
Pythias ?'-, 
Why thus diſturb'd? and whom is it you ſeek ? 
1 Whom do I ſeek? Away, Sir Phedria | 


* - Ela in its 17 * 08 ] phor taken from the lines drawn 
Extrem lineã amare, haud nibil in the chariot races. | 

off. Suppoſed tO be a meta- . 
* 5 
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You and your gifts together! 

Phed. What's the matter? 

Pyth. The matter, Sir! The Eunuch, that you 

ſent us, 

Has made fine work here! the young Virgin, whom 
The Captain gave my miſtreſs, he has raviſm d. 
Pbæd. Raviſh'd? How ſay you? 

Pyth. Ruin'd and undone | 

Phæd. Yowre drunk. 

Fytb. Would thoſe, who wiſh me ill, were ſo! 
Dori. Ah, Pythias ! what ſtrange prodigy is this? 
Phed. You're mad: how could an Eunuch--- 
Pyth. I don't know 

Or who, or what he was.---What M has done, 
The thing itſelf declares.— The Virgin weeps ; 
Nor, when you aſk what ails her, dare ſhe tell. 
But he, good man, is no where to be found: 
And I fear too, that when he ſtole away, 5 
He carried ſomething off. 
Phed. 1 can't conceive 
_ Whither the raſcal can have flown, unleſs 
He to our houſe, perhaps, ſlunk back again. 
Pyth. See now, I pray you, if he has. 


Phed. I will. Exit. 
Dori. Good lack! ſo firange a thing I never 
heard. 


Hb. Te heard, that they loy'd women mightily, 
—_—_—_ But 
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But could do nothing; yet I never thought on't " 
For if I had, I'd have confin'd him cloſe 
In ſome * Place, nor truſted the gin to him. 


N 


IV. 


Re-enter PHEDRIA, with DORUS the 


Eunuch, in 0 herea's cloaths. . - , 


* 


| Phed. Our, raſcal, out! What are you reſty, 


ſirrah? 
Out, thou vile bargain ! 
Dor. Dear Sir! 


Phæd. See the wretch! 


ling. 


What a wry mouth he makes Inform me, raſcal, 
What means this coming back, and change of dreſs ? 
What anſwer, firrah ?---If I had delay'd 
A minute longer, Pythias, I had miſs'd him, 
He was equipp'd fo bravely for his flight. 
Pyth. What, have you got the roguf 5 


Phed. I warrant you. 


Pyth. Well done! well done 
Dori. Ay, marry, yery well. 


* Yet I never thought on t.] 
| Ferum miſeræ uon in mentem vo- 
nerat. This muſt either be 
taken abſolutely that ſhe never 
apprehended any ſuch accident, 


or refer to what is faid in the 


preceding verſe, Amatores muli- 
erum efſe audieram eos maximos, 
«© Pve heard that they lov'd wo- 
* men N PATRICK. 


* 3 Pyth, 
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You and your gifts together ! 

Phed. What's the matter? 
_ Pyth. The matter, Sir! The Eunuch, that you 
ſent us, . 

Has made fine work here! the young Virgin, whom 
The Captain gave my miſtreſs, he has raviſtd. 

Pbæd. Raviſfi d? How ſay you? 

Pyth. Ruin'd and undone | 
Phæd. Yowre drunk. 

Fyth. Would thoſe, who wiſh me ill, were e ſo! 
Dori. Ah, Pythias ! what ſtrange prodigy i is this? 
Phed. You're mad: how could an Eunuch-—- 
Pyth. 1 don't know 

Or who, or what he was. What he has ane,” 

The thing itſelf declares. The Virgin weeps; 

Nor, when you aſk what ails her, dare ſhe tell. 

But he, good man, is no where to be found: 

And I fear too, that when he ſtole away, 

He carried ſomething off. 

Phd. ] can't conceive 
Whither the raſcal can have flown, unleſs 
He to our houſe, perhaps, funk back again. 
Pyth. See now, I pray you, if he has. 


Pbæd. I will. ¶ Exit. 
Dori. Good lack! ſo firange a thing I never 
beard. 


Pyth. Pve heard, that _ loy'd women mightily, 
43 But 
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But could do nothing; yet I'never thought on't ;* 
For if I had, I'd have confin'd him cloſe {| 
In ſome bye _ nor truſted the 9 to him. 


1 N * IV. 


Re-enter P H D RIA, with DORUS the 
Eunuch, in Cherea's cloaths. 


Pbæd. Out, raſcal, out 3 are you reſt, 
1 ſirrah? 8 | 
Out, thou vile bargain! „ 5 
Dor. Dear Sir! ling. 
| Phad. See the wretch! „„ 
What a wry mouth he makes Inform me, raſcal, 
What means this coming back, and change of dreſs ? 
What anſwer, firrah ?---If I had delay'd | 
A minute longer, Pythias, I had miſs'd him, 
He was equipp'd fo bravely for his flight. 
Pyth. What, have you got the _— 15 
Phed. I warrant you. 
Pyth. Well done! well done 
Dori. Ay, R very well. 


= LM Yet 1 never thought on o or. refer to what is faid in the 

Verum miſeræ uon in mentem ve- preceding verſe, Amatores muli- 
nerat. This muſt either be erum N audieram eos maximos, 
taken abſolutely that ſhe never I've heard that they lov'd wo- 
apprehended any ſuch accident, .** men 1 mightily,” PaTRICK. 


_—_ Pyth, 
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5 Pyth. Where is he? 
Phed. Don't you ſee him? 
Pyth. See him? whom ? 
Phed. This fellow, io be ſure. 
Pyth, This man! who is he? 
Pbid. He that was carried to your houſe to-day. 
Pytb. None of our people ever laid their eyes 
e. Upon this tellow, Phedria ! 
Phed. Never ſaw him? | 
Pyih. Why, did you think this fellow had been 
brought | 
To Us? ; 
Phed. Yes, ſurely; for J had no ) other. 
Pyth. Ch dear! this fellow's not to be compard 
To t' other. -He was elegant, and handſome. 
Phed. Ay, fo he might appear awhile ago, 
\ Becauſe he had gay cloaths on: now he ſeems 
Ugly, becauſe he's ſtript. | | 
Pyth. Nay, prithee, peace | ! 
As if the diff rence was ſo very ſmall ! 
The youth conducted to our houſe ro-day, 
Twou'd do you good to caſt your eyes on, Phedria: 


This is a drowſy, wither'd, weazel-tac'd, * 
Old fellow. 


Hagel. fac d, old fellow.) charges Terence with having 
Menander's words, as preſerv- miſunderſtood. Taxy, he fays 
ed by Donatus, are theſe, auto; is a Weazel, and Tazecrne a 
ict Tengerns yur, Which he Lizard. But Terence is very 


E likely 
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Phed. How ?.--you drive me to that paſs,” © 
That I ſcarce know what I have done myſelf. - - : 


Did not I buy you, raſcal ? 


Dor. Yes, Sir. 
 £y1h. Order him 
To anſwer Me. 


[( Dorus. 


Phed. Well, queſtion him. 


Pyth. to Dorus.] Was You 7 MY £ 


Brought here to-day ? [ ales his hand 1 See there! 


Not He. 


It was 


5 Another, a young lad, about ſixteen, 


Whom Parmeno brought with him. KS, 


Phed. to Dorns.] Speak % Me! 
Firſt tell me, whence had YO! that coat? What 


dumb? 


I'll make you ſpeak, you villain? 
Dor. Chærea n 


Phed. My brother ? 

Dor. Yes, Sir | 

Phed. When ? 
Dor. To- day. 


Phed. How long ſince ? 


likely 0 have made Pythias ex- 


preſs her diſſike of the Eunuch, 


by comparing him to a Weazel, 
whoſe ſkin has much of the 


tawny in it, As to the paſſage 
from Menander, there is no- 
thing of the colour of the ani- 


% - ws 


Sine hy 
(ching. 


mal expreſſed in it. A Lizard 
being a thin animal, Menander 


probably intended a ſimili- 


tude in the lankneſs. Taxewry; 
yepwy may therefore. be conſtru- 
ed a thin, half-ftary'd fellow. 
Cooke, 


NG RA. 


. ü 
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„Dor. Juſt now, | 
Phed. With whom ? 
Dor. With Parmeno. 
Phed. Did you 
Know him before? 
Dor. No, Sir; nor e er heard of him. 
Pbæd. How did you know he was my brother 
then? 
- Der. Parmeno told me * and Chærea 
Gave me theſe cloaths 
Phed. Confuſion! E de. 
Dor. Put on mine; | : b 
And then they both went out o'doors 8 re 
Pyth. Now, Sir, do you believe that I am ſober ? 
Now. do you think, I've told no lie? And now 
Are you convinc'd the Girl has been abus'd ! 
Phed. Away, fool! d'ye believe what this 'wreteh 
e 
Pyth. What ſignifies belief —11 FRE nel 
Phed. apart to Dorus.] Come this way—harke ye 
* ---further ſtill. ---Enough. © __. 
Tell me once more.---Did Chærea AP you? ES 
Der. Les. 
Phed. And put your cloaths on! 15 
Dor. Yes, Sir! 
Phed. And was brought, 
In your ſtead, hither ? 


Dor. Yes. 
. 2 | Pbæd. 
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Phed. Great Jupiter! = 
[pretending to be in a — with bim. 
What a moſt wicked ſcoundrel's this ? 
Pyth. Alas 
Don't you believe, then, we've bean vilely us'd? 
 Phed. No wonder if you credit what he ſays? 
I don't know what to do. [2/ide.) Here, harkye, 
ä 
Deny it all again. [apart to Ding „Ene can't S 
Z beat 
The truth out of you, raſcal nr you PEW 
My brother Cherea ? [aloud and beating bin. 
Dor. No, Sr (09g: 769 
| Phed, So! Ie 
He won't confeſs without a. _ — Thi 
way! Laparr. Nom 
He owns it; now denies it. Aſk my . 8 
Dor. Beſeech you, Sir, _ me! 
Phed. Get you gone. © [kicking bim. 
Dor. Oh me! oh dear — ak- 
Pbæd. afide. I had no other way; 
To come off handſomely. ---We're all undone. E 
* think to play your tricks on me, you raſcal? 
[Aloud, and * woe” Dorus. 
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s:C.EF N E V. 
 Manent PYTHIAS and DORIAS: 


Pyth. As ſure as I'm alive, this is a rick 
Of Parmeno. - | 

Dori. No doubt on't. 

: Pyth. Pl deviſe 
Som means to-day to fit him for't, But now, 


What would you have me do? 


Dori. About the Girl? ä 
Phed. Ay; ſhall I tell? or keep the matter the? 
Dori. Troth, if you're wiſe, you know not what 
EEE you know, 
Nor of the Eunuch, nor the n 


So hall you clear yourſelf of all this trouble, 
And do a kindneſs to our miſtreſs too. 


Say nothing, but that Dorus is gone off. 
Pytb. TN do fo. 
Dori. Prithee is not Chremes yonder ? 


Thais will ſoon be here. OI 5 . 


_ Pyth. How ſo ? 
Dori. Becauſe 


| When I came thence, a quarrel was abroach 


* PII dewiſe ſome means I Sc.] The revenge of Pythias on 


| Parmeno is very artfully made productive of the cataſtrophe. Don. 


Amongſt 


* 


Amongſt them. 


Pyth. Carry in the jewels, ' Dorias ! | - 
Meanwhile I'll 8 of Chremes what has happen'd. 
[Exit Dorias. 


8 E NE Vi. 


Enter C II RE MES 2 


Chreks So! 01 n in for tand the wine I've 


drank 
Has made me reel again.---Yet while I far 
How ſober I ſuppos'd myſelf Hut L 
No ſooner roſe, than neither foot, -nor head, 
Knew their own buſineſs ! FO 
Pytb. Chremes | 
Chrem. Who's that ?---Ha! 


Pythias!---How much more handſome you ſeem now, 


Than you appear'd a little while ago! 

Pytb. Tm ſure you ſeem a good deal merrier. 
Chrem. I'faith *tis an old ſaying, and a true one, 
* Ceres and Bacchus are warm friends of Venus.” | 
ut, pray, has Thais been here long before me: ? 
Pyth. Has ſhe yet left the Captain's ? 

Chrem. Long time ſince: 45 


* * Ceres and Bacchus are warm verb, ſignifying that love is 
Friends of Fenus.] Sine Cerere cold without good eating and 


Libero friget Venus, A pro- drinking, 
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An age ago. «They've had a bloody quarrel, 
Pyth. Did not ſhe bid you follow her? 
Chrem. Not ſhe: 


Only ſhe made a ſign to me at parting. 


Pyth. Well, wasn't that enough ? 
Chrem. No, faith ! I never 


At all conceiv'd her meaning, till the Captain 


Gave me the hint, and kick'd me out o'doors, 
But here ſhe is! I wonder bow! it was 
I overtook her ! 


n vI, 
Emer THAIS. 


Thais. Tam apt to think 
'The Captain will ſoon follow me, to take 


The Virgin from me: Well then, let him come] 


But if he does but lay a finger on her, 

We'll tear his eyes out.---His | impertinence, 5 

And big words, while mere words, I can m__ 

But if he comes to action, woe be to him! 

Cdrem. Thais, I have been here ſome time. 
Thats. My Chremes! | 5 

The very man I wanted l. Do you know 5 

That You have been th' occaſion of this quarrel ? £ 

And that this whole r —_— to You ? | 

- Chrem. 
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| Chrem. To Me! how ſo ? 
Thais. Becauſe, while I endeavour, 

And ſtudy to reſtore your ſiſter to you, 

This and much more I've ſuffer'd. 

Chrem. Where's my ſiſter? 

Thais. Within, at my. houſe. 

Chrem. Hat [with concern. 

Thais. Be not alarm'd: 

She has been well brought up; and in a manner 
Worthy herſelf and you. 

Chrem. Indeed? 

Thais. *Tis true: | 
And now moft freely I reftore her to you, 
Demanding nothing of you in return. 

Chrem. I feel your goodneſs, Thais, and ſhall ever 
Remain much bounden to you. 

Thais. Ay, but now E 
Take heed, my Chremeg, left you loſe your ſiſter, 
Ere you receive her from me! for *tis She, 
Whom now the Captain comes to take by ſtorm. 
.--Pythias, go, fetch the caſket with the proofs ! * | 

Chrem. D'ye ſee him, Thais? [ting out. 

Pyth. Where does the caſket ſtand ? ; 

T Hons, Upon d the cabinet. Dye loiter, huſſy ? 

De Exit Pythias. 

* With the OI Cum children, by which they might 
monumentit. Alluding to the be recognized, if expoſed, or 
cuſtom of the antients of attach- ſtolen in their infancy. 


ing ſome valuable token to their on 
| Chrem. 


— 
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Chrem. What force the Captain * wih him 
againſt yl E 
Good heav'n | 
Thais. Are you: afraid, young gentleman! : 
Chrem. Away ho? I? afraid?---No mortal leſs. 
Thais. Nay, you had need be ſtout at preſent, Chremes. 
Chrem. What kind of man dye take me for? 
Thais. Conſider, | 
He, whom you've now to cope with, is a ſtranger, 
Leſs powerful than you, leſs known, and leſs 
Befriended here than you! | 
Cre. I know all that: 
But why, like fools, admit, what we may hag ? 
Better prevent a wrong, than afterwards 
Revenge it, when receiv'd. Do You ſtep in, 
And bolt the door, while I run to the F orum, 
And call ſome advocates to our aſſiſtance. | gong. 
Thais. Stay! [holding bim. 
Chrem. Twill be better. 
Thais. Hold! 
Chrem. Nay, let me go! 
III ſoon be back. 
Thais. We do not want them, Chremes. 
Say, only, that this maiden is your ſiſter, | 
And that you loſt her when a child, and now 
Know her again for your's. _ 
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Enter P YTH LAS. 


Thais to | Pyth. ] Produce the e. 

Pyth. Here they are. 

Thais. Take them, Chremes !---If che Captain 
Attempts to do you any violence, 
Lead him before a magiſtrate. D'ye mark me ? 
Chrem. I do. | 1 
_ Thais. Be ſure now ſpeak with a a good c courage ! 
Cbrem. I will. 
Thais. Come, gather up your cloak.---Undone! 


My champion wants a champion for himſelf. 
| [ Exeunt. 


S G EN E VII. 
Enter THRASO, GNATHO, SANGA, &c. 


 Thraſo. Shall I put up with an affront ſo groſs, 
So monſtrous, Gnatho ?---Ne, I'd rather die. 
Simalio, Donax, Syrus, follow me ! 
Firſt, IT will ſtorm their caſtle, 
Gnat. Excellent ! 
- Thra. Next carry off the Phan, 
Gnat. .Admirable ! e 
Thra. Then puniſh Thais herſelf. 
Gnat. Incomparable ! 
Tyra. Here, in che centre, Donax, with your cub! 


Do. 
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itz THE EUNUCH. 
Do you, Simalio, charge on the left wing |! 
You, Syrus, on the right !---Bring up the reſt 2 
| * Where's the Centurion Sanga,* and his band 
| Of raſcal runaways? 
| | San. Here, Sir! * 1 
=_ Thra. How now? | | 
Think'ſt thou to combat with a diſhelout, bre 
That thus thou bring «nance? 
San. Ah, Sir! I knew © | 
The valour of the gen'ral, and his — 15 
And ſeeing this affair muſt end in blood. 
I brought a clout to wipe the wounds withall. 
Tura. Where are the reſt? | 
San. Reſt! Plague, whom d'ye mean? 
There's nobody, but Sannio, left at home. 
Thra. Lead you the van; {zo Gnatho] and m 
bring up the rear: 
Thence give the word to all. 
Gnat. What wiſdom is X 
Now he has drawn up theſe in rank and file, 
His poſt behind ſecures him a retreat. 
_ Thra. Juſt ſo his line of . + Pyrrhus form'd. 


* The Centurion Sanga.] The F: Pyrrhus.) King of Epirus, 
Centurion was an officer, who 4nd one of the greateſt generals 
had the command of an hundred of antiquity. 
men, commonly thought to be | 
of much the ſame rank as our 

Captains. "LG 


Chremes 
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Chremes is Thais appear above at a window. 


Cbrem. Dye ſee, my Thais, . ha is about 2 
To bar and bolt the doors was good advice. 
Thais. Tut, an] yon fool, that ſeems ſo, might 


A. ON 
Is 7 a mere coward. ' Do not be afraid! 5 
Thra. What were belt ? 3 Gnatho. 


Enat. Troth, I wiſh you had a fling : 5 
That you from far in ambuſh might attack them $ 
They'd ſoon fly then, I warrant you. 3 

„CW˙WQ 5 Wis 85 
Thais appears. Wo . 

Gnat. Let's charge chem then Come on! | 

Tra. Halt l Tis the part of a wiſe general 
To try all methods, e'er he come to arms. 

How do you know, but Thais may * 
My orders without force? | 

Gnat. Oh, gracious heavens | 
Of what advantage is it to be wiſe l 
1 ne'er approach but I go wiſer from you. 
Pypra. Thais, firſt anſwer this! Did you, or no, 

When I preſented you the Virgin, promiſe | 
Jo give yourſelf ſome days to me grand 

Thais. What then ? 

Thra. Is that a queſtion, when you brought 
Your lover to affront me to my face?--- 

Thais. What buſineſs have you with him? 


— 


Vor. I. Fa Tre, 


2s THE EUN UH. 
Tra. —— And ſtole off 
In company with him? 
- "Thais: It was my pleaſure. 
Tura. Therefore, reſtore me ns wag unleſs ; 
You chuſe to ſee her carried off by force. 
Chrem. She reſtore Pamphila to you? Or You 
Attempt to touch her, raſcal? 4 2 
'Grnat. Ah, beware! 
Peace, peace, young gentleman! 


4 4 — re — — © N 
7 ra - Ip a q — —— —— 24 =, * * 
r anmonettt om. i on on WT Ore I OS pI . 
* 


bra. to Cbrem.] What is't you mean * : 
Shall I not touch my own? © 55 
Chrem. Your own, you ſcoundrel ? 
r Suat. T ake heed | you know not whom 8 5 rail 
| j | at thus. | 
| | Chrem. Won't you be gone lere, hark ve, Sir! * 
© 5 dye know _ | 
{ How matters ſtand with you ?---if you attempt 
| | To raiſe a riot in this place to-day, 
| | P11 anſwer for it, that you ſhall remember 
| This place, to-day, and me, your whole life long. 
[ | | Gnat. I pity you: to make ſo great a man 
FE Your enemy! 
Chrem. Hence! or Fl beak your head. 
14 | Gnot. How's that, you hang-dog ? Are you for 
L | that ſport ? | 
| | | 7 bra. Who are You, fellow hat e mean 7 
vs and what. 
1 : Have 
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Have you to do mich batte, 
Cvrem. III tell vou. | 
Firſt, I declare, that ſhe $6 free-born op. 


 Thra: How ? -...: 4 ton CET 
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(mm And a citizen of At „ 

Clos. * n oe o: 

N 

Chrem. So, Captain, now | || ; 

I give you warning, offer her colanal... . 
—Thhais, III now to Sophrona, the Nurſe, 
And bring her hither to inſpect the proofs: 


pra. And you Prohibit me to touch my own? | 


 Chrem. Yes, I prohibit. you. 

_ 777 D'ye hear? he owtis | 
The robbery himſelf. Isn' t that ancient ? 

Thra. And, Thais, you maintain the ſame? / 

T Haig. Aſk thoſe, 

Who care to anſwer. 


[Shuts down the 3 


Manent THRASO, and GNATHO, Sc. 


7. "TE; What ſhall we do now ? 


Gnat. Why----&en 2 back again This harlot 


here 


| Win ſoon be with you to requeſt forgivencls 


Thra. D'ye think ſo ? 


Gnat. Ay, moſt certainly. 1 know 
— 2 
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In company with him? 

Thais: It was my pleafure. 
Tura. Therefore, reſtore me Pamphila; weg | 
You chuſe to ſee her carried off by force. 

Chrem. She reſtore Pamphila to you ? Or You 
3 to touch her, raſcal? BY 

Gnat. Ah, beware! | 

Peace, peace, young gentleman ! 

Tra. to Chrem.) What is't you mean * * 


Shall I not touch my own ?. 


Chrem. Your own, you ſcoundret ? 
Cnat. Take heed! you know not whom ”-—y_ rail 
ae Os. . - 
Chrem. Won't you be gone 1 hark ye, Sir! 
"Tye know _ 

How matters ſtand with you ?---if you attempt 
To raiſe a riot in this place to-day, 
P11 anſwer for it, that you ſhall remember 


\ 


* place, to-day, and me, your whole life long. 


Gnat. 1 pity you: to make ſo eat a man 

Your enemy! 
Chrem. Hence! or I'll break your head. | 
Gnat. How's that, you hang-dog ? Are you for 
that ſport? 
Thra. Who are You, fellow ?--—what dye. mean . 
and What | 


Have 


Have you to do uh Panghile? 


Chrem. Pl tell v0. Nog X a * bag 


Firſt, I declare, that ſhe” s 4 free-born Woman. 
ra. How? + _.._._ _ 5B 1 Het? ane”) 
Chrem. And à citizen LY HM ity 
Situ.) ee Een e og 


Chrem. My fiſter. Se RE 


Tra. 8 ar Bin N nd 
Cbrem. So, Captain, now * 
I give you warning, offer her no a. 
— Thais, I'll now to Sophrona, the Nurſe, 
And bring her hither to inſpect the proofs; 
bra. And you Prohibit me to touch my _ 
Cbrem. Yes, I prohibit 1 1 
Snat. D'ye hear? he d. s 
The robbery himſelf. Isn't that. fufficiear ? 
Thra. And, Thais, you maintain the ſame | 1 
T hais. Aſk thoſe, ls 
Who care to anſwer. * [Shuts down the windoto; 
| | | 
Manent THRASO, and GNATHO, &c, 


Thra, What ſhall we do now? 


Gnat. Why e' en go back again . harlot 


here 
Will ſoon be with you to requeſt eien 
Thra. D'ye think fo ? 


Gnat. Ay, moſt certainly. I know 
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The ways of women. When you will, they won't, 


And when you won 5 3 15 er. for FO. 


bra. True, © 


Gnat. Shall I diſband the 1 4 


Tra. When you will. 


8 vt 


Gnat. Sanga, as well becomes a brave militia, : 


 Gnat. Good fellow 


Take to your houſes and fire- ſides again. | 
Sang. My mind has been a ſop i'th' pan long fine; 


Sang. To the right about there march 
[Exit with Gnatho and Thraſo at the head of the troop, 


* 8 as well becomes, c.] 
Beaumont and Fletcher ſeem 


to have had their thoughts on 
this ſcene in their draught of 
the Mob-Regiment in Philaſter. 
The old Captain diſembodies 


his Militia much in the ſame 
manner with, Gnatho.—“ Fall 
« off again, my ſweet Youths ; 


e come, and every man trace 


*# « 


cc to his houſe again, and hang 


{© his pewter up.” 


ACT. 
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ACV. AGENT 
THAIS and PYTHIAS, 
1 AF 
2 ſtill, you baggage, will you ſnuffle with ine? 
---< ] know---I don't know----he's gone off--- 
| Pye heard- 
« I was not preſent.”---Be i what it may, 
Can't you inform me openly ?---The Virgin, 
Her cloaths all torn, in ſullen filence weeps. 
The Eunuch's run away. Why ?---what has 2 
Still filent ? Won't you anſwer me:! os 
Pyth. Alas! 
What can I anſwer you? He was, they ſay, 
No Eunuch. 
Thais. What then? 
Pyth, Charea. 


Thais. Chærea . ——_ 
What Chærea? 

Pyth. Phædria's rn brother. 

Thais. How |! 
What's that, hag ? 
1 9 Pytb. 
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* a Ove discover d it: I'm ſure on 't. 


- o ” ” 


La SS  &«s © a 


Was 16 TEE hither * 

Pyth, Who can tell? unleſs, 

As I ſuppoſe, for love of Pamphila, 
Thais. Alas! Iam undone z undone, indeed, 

If that, which you have told me now, be true. 


Is't that the Girl bemoans __ 


Pyth. I believe fo, 
7 hais. How, careleſs wretch! Was chat the charge 
I gave you 
At my departure | | 
Pyth, What could 17 FRY I She 
Was truſted, as you bad, to him alone, 
Thais. Oh, Jade, you ſet the wolf to keep the ſheep, 


I'm quite aſham'd to ve been ſo poorly bubbled. 


Pyth, Who comes here ?---Hiſt | ! Peace, madam, I 
beſeech you | 
We're ſafe : we have the very man, : 
( beeinę Chærea at a di Nance. 
| Thais. Where is he ? 
Pyth. Here, on the left; d'ye ſee him, Mt 
Thais, I ſee him. | | 
Pyth. Let him be ſeiz d immediacy 1 7 51 
7. hais. And what mtr: 
Can we do to him, fool? 
Pyth. Do to him, ſay you ? 


THE EUNUCH- 
" what a ſaucy face the rogue has got! 


198 


Ha'nt he ?---and then how ſettled an aſſurance! | 


8 c E N E H. 
Eur C H A R EA 


Cher. At Antipho's, as if for ſpite, there were 
His father and his mother both at home, | 
So that I could by no means enter, but 71 


They muſt have ſeen me. 


Meanwhile, as I figod 


Before the door, came by an old acquaintance, 
At ſight of whom, I flew, with all my Res... 
Into a narrow unfrequented alley; LY 1, 


And thence into another, and another, 
_ righten'd and flurried as I eee 
Leſt any one ſhould know me in this habit. 
But is that Thais? She. I'm all aground. 


a * 


What ſhall I do ?---Pſhaw 1 what have 1 0 care 1 


* * 
Wo — 1 _ 
. — * —— > — — — — .— — — — 
2 * 8 9 A . 


What can ſhe do to me? 
Thais. Let's up to him. 


Oh, Dorus] Good fir, welcome 1—And 1, a. 


Tou ran away. 


At Antipho's, c.] Chærea 


aſſigns very natural reaſons for 


not having changed his dreſs: 


obſerve the art of Terence, ſince 


9 


the PER) of the fable Ws; it 


abſolutely. neceſſary that Cherea 


ſhould appear again before Thais - 
in the habit which he wore 
while in the houſe. : 2 1 


04 e. 
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Cher. Yes, madam! 
Thais.” And you think; ; 
It was a clever trick, I warrant you ? ? 


Cher. No, madam |! 
Thais. Can you believe that you ſhall go unpuniſh'd? 8 


Cher. Forgive me this one fault ! If I commit 
Another, kill me ! 

Thais. Do you dread my cruelty ? 

Cher. No, ma'am! 

Thais. What then ? 

Cher. I only was afraid, | 
She might accuſe me to you. [pointing to Pythias. 

Thais. Of what crime ? | 

Cher. A little matter. 

Pyth. Rogue! a little matter ? 


Is it ſo little, think you, to abuſe 


A virgin, and a citizen? 
Cher. I thought 
She was my fellow-ſervant. 
Pyth. Fellow-ſervant ! 
I can ſcarce hold from flying at his hair. 
Monſtrous !- he's come to make his 8 of us. 
Thais. Away | you rave. 
. Pyth. Not I. If I had done't, 
1 ſhould have ſtill been in the monſter's debt 3 


Particularly, as he owns himſelf 5 


Your ſervant. 


Hyib. Well no more . this—-Oh, c | 
You've 


THEEUNUCH 13 
You've done a deed unworthy of yourſelf: | 
For granting, I perhaps might well deſerve 
This injury, it was not honourable 
i You to do it. —As I live, I know not 
What counſel to perſue about this girl ; 
You've ſo deſtroy'd” my meaſures, that I cannot 
| Reſtore her, without bluſhing, to her friends, 
Nor ſo deliver her, as I propos'd, 
To make them thank me for my kindneſs, Chærea. 
Cher. Henceforth, I hope, eternal peace ſhall be 
Betwixt us, Thais! Oft from things like theſe, 
And bad beginnings, ' warmeſt friendſhips riſe. 
What if ſome God hath order d this? 
Thais. Indeed, 
PI ſo interpret it, and id.. "i 
Cher. J prithee do land be aſſur'd of this, 
That nought J did in ſcorn, but all in love. 
Thais. I do believe it; and, on that account, 
More readily forgive you : for oh, Chærea, 
I am not form'd of an ungentle nature, 
Nor am I now to learn the pow'r of love. 
Cher. Now, Thais, by my life, I love Thee too. 
Fytb. Then, by my troth, "ou muſt take care of 
him. | - 
Cher. ] durſt not 
_ Pyth. I don't mind a word you ſay. 
Thais. Have done! | 


Cher. 
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194 THE EUNU CH. 
Cbær. But now, in this one circumſtance, 
Let me beſeech you to aſſiſt me, Thais 
I truſt myſelf intirely to your care: 
Invoke you, as my patroneſs; implore you, 
Perdition ſeize me, but I'll marry her 
Thais. But if your father 
Cher. What of Him? I know 
He'll ſoon conſent, provided it appears 
That ſhe's a citizen. 
Thais. If you'll but wait 
A little while, her brother will be here : 
He's gone to fetch the nurſe, that brought her up; | 


And You ſhall witneſs the diſcovery. 


Cher. 1 will remain then. 
Thais. But, in the mean time, 


Had you not rather wait within, than here 


Before the door ? 
_ Cher. Much rather. 


Pyth. What the plague 


Are you about? 


" Thais. What now'? 

Pyth. What now, indeed ? | 
Will you let Him within your doors again? 

Thais. Why not ? | 

Pyth. Remember that I prophecy, 
He'll make ſome freſh diſturbance. 

Thais. Prithee, peace ! = 
Pyth. 
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Pyth. It ſeems, you have not had ſufficient proof 
Of his aſſurance. | 
Cher. I'll do no harm, Pythias! ! 
 Pyth. Tl not believe i it, till I ſee it, Cherea,- 
Cher. But you ſhall Keep me, hes | 
Pyib. No, not I. 
For, by my troth, I would truſt lothilg with you, 
Neither to keep, nor be kept by peas + 7 
Away | | 
Thais. Oh beaver the brother's "Ih [looking - 
Cher. Confuſion |! | 
Let's in, dear Thais! I'd not have him ſee me 
Here in this dreſs. 
Thais. Why ſo? Are you athar'd? 5 
Cher. I am indeed. | 
Pyth. Indeed! aſham'd ! oh bart 
Think of the girl! 
' Thais. Go in! ll follow you. 
2 l do een here to bring in Chremes. 
= ; en Thais and n 


5 Pythias, ao you flay here. 3 he to 1 * 
Pythias js left on the ſtage, in whole affair to Chærea's father. 
order to bring on the cataſtrophe, Do wo 
by frightening Parmeno, and | 


SCENE 
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„ 
PYTHIAS, CHREMES, SOPHRONA, 


Pyth. What can J think of? what can I deviſe ? 
Some teck now to be even with that rogue 
Who palm'd this young ſpark on us. 
| Chrem. leading the nurſe.) Nay but ſtir 
| Your ſtumps a little faſter, nyrſe ! 
Soph. I come. | | 
Chrem. Ay, marry 3 * you don't come on a jot. 
Pyth. Well! have you ſhewn the tokens to the nurſe? 
Cbrem. I have. 
Pyth. And pray what ſays ſne? Did ſhe know them: Y 
Chrem. At firſt ſight. 
Pytb. Oh brave news! I'm glad to "Re 1 
For I've a kindneſs for the Girl. Go in; | 
My miſtreſs 1s impatient for your coming. 
5 [Exeunt Chremes and Sophrona. 
See, yonder's my good maſter Parmeno, 
Marching this way: How unconcern'd, forſooth, 
He ſtalks along!—But I've devis'd, I hope, 
The means to vex him ſorely.---Firſt Pl in, 
To know the truth of this diſcovery, © 
And then return to terrify this raſcal. [ Exit, 


SCENE 


THE RUR UH . wet 


. 
PAR ME N O. 


Par. I'm come to ſee what Chærea has been doing : 
Who, if he has but manag'd matters well, 
Good heav'ns, how much, and what 55 applauſe 
Shall Parmeno acquire! F or not to mention, 
In an intrigue ſo difficult as this, 
Of ſo much probable expence at leaſt, 
Since with a griping harlot he'd have bargain'd, 
That I've procur'd for him the girl he lov'd, 
Without coſt, charge, or trouble; t'other point, 
That, that I hold my maſter- piece, there think 
I've gain'd the prize, in ſhewing a young ſpark 
The diſpoſitions and the ways of harlots ; 
Which having wy learnt, he'll ever ſhun. 
[Enter Pythias bbind. 
When they're abroad, forſooth, there's none ſo clean, | 
Nothing ſo trim, ſo elegant, as they; | 
Nor, when they ſup with a gallant, fo nice! 
To ſee theſe very creatures gluttony, 
Filth, poverty, and meanneſs, when at home; 
So eager after food, that they devour _ | 
From yeſterday's ſtale broth the coarſe black bread: Gee | 
All this to Know 1 is ſafety to > young men. 
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ie ne dV. 
PYTHIAS, PARMENO. 


Pytb. bebind.) Faith, firrah, TI be vandemeh | 
reveng' d | 5 
For all you've done and ſaid. You ſhall not boaſt” 2 


| Four tricks on us without due puniſhment. 


[aloud, coming forward. 
Oh heav'ns! oh dreadful deed? oh hapleſs youth! 
Oh witked Parmeno, that brought. him here! 

Par. What now? 

Pyth. It mov'd me ſo, I could not bear 
To ſee it: therefore I flew out o' doors. 

What an example will they make of him ! 

Par. Oh Jupiter! what tumult can this be? | 
Am I undone, or no?---T'll e'en enquire. 
Pythias, [ going up] What now? dee ist ; you rave 

about ? | 
Who's to be made this terrible example ? * 

Pyth. Who? moſt l monſter * 5 while you 

meant | 


To play your tricks on Us, you | have deftroy'd 
The youth, whom you brought hither for the Eunuch. 


Par. How ſo? and what has happentd? Prithee 5 


. tell me 
5 Pyth. 


THE EUNUCH „ 
Pytb. Tell you? D'ye know the win, that was b | 
ſent | | \ 


To-day to Thais, is a citizen ? 
Her brother too a man of the firſt rank ? 
Par. I did not know it? 
_ Pyth. Ay, but ſo it ſeems. 
The poor young ſpark abus'd the girl; a thing 
No ſooner known, than he, the furious brother 


Par. Did what ? | . Wl 

| Pytb. Firſt bound him hand and foot—— —_ || 
Par. How! bound him | 1 
Pyth. And now, e Thais beg d him not to | |; 
do it- x | | 
Par. How! what! 5 | L 1 
Pyth. Moreover threatens, he will ſerve him | " Th 
After the manner of adulterers; „ e Shs o ö 

A thing I neer ſaw done, and ne'er deſire. | 
Par. How durſt he offer at an act ſo monſtrous ? ? ii 
 Pyth. And why ſo monſtrous ? | ll 
Par. Is it not moſt monſtrous ?_ . 1 
Who ever ſaw a young man ſeiz d by force. | 
And puniſh'd for adultery in a brothel ? 2 5 12 
Pyth. I don't know. — 1 
Par. Ay; but you muſt all know this. | | l 

I tell you, and foretell you, that young ſpark _ ii 
Is my old maſter's ſon. 
Pyth. Indeed! is he? „ bl 

< „ Pe: | 


To do him any violence !---But why 


What you're about; leſt you do him no > good, 
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Par. And let not Thais ſuffer any one 


Don't I ruſh in myſelf ? 
Pyth. Ah! have a care 


And hurt yourſelf : for they i imagine You, 

Whatever has been done, the cauſe of all. 
Par. What ſhall I do then? what reſolve? Confuſion! 

---Oh! yonder's my old maſter, juſt return d 

To town. Shall I tell Him of it, or nos 

T'll tell him, tho' I am well convinc'd, the blame. 

Will light on me, and heavily : And yet 

It muſt be done to help poor Chærea. 


Pyth. Right. 
P11 in again; and You, in the n mean while, 


Tell the old gentleman the whole affair. ¶ Exit. ö 1 


Nn Vt 
Eur La CHE S. 


Laches. I've this convenience from my neighb'ring | 


villa; 
I'm never tir'd of country, or of town. 


Enter Laches.] Here the that the ſadden turn of their 
Poet introduces Laches, as he ſlate of mind might be more 
did Parmeno juſt before, in a entertaining to me ſpectators. 
ſtate of perfect tranquillity ; Dox Ar us. 


"BY For 


| 
| 


— 
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For as diſguſt comes on, I change my place. 


But is not that our Parmeno ? *Tis he. 
Parmeno, who is it you' re waiting for 
Before that door ? 

Par. Who's that? oh, sir! you're - weldhiner 
I'm, glad to ſee you ſafe return'd to town. 
 Laches. Whom do you wait for? 

Par. I'm undone : my tongue 


| Cleaves to my mouth thro? fear. apart. 


Laches. Ha! what's the matter? 
Why do you tremble ſo? Is all right ? Speak ! 


Par. Firſt be perſuaded, Sir, for that's the caſe, 


Whatever has befallen, has not befallen 


Through any fault of mine. 


Laches. What is't ? 
Par. That's true. ; 


_ Your pardon, Sir, I ſhould have told that Guſt; | 


---Phadria lately bought a certain Eunuch 


By way of preſent to this gentle woman. 


Laches. What gentlewoman, ſirrah? 
Por. Madam Thais. 
Laches. Bought ? I'm undone | at what price? 5 
Par. Twenty Mine. 

Lacbes. Pm ruin'd. 
Par. And then Chærea's fall'n i in love 

With a young muſick-girl. 
Laches, How! what! in love | 
Yor, I, * | Knows 
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Kriows He, alieady, what a harlot is ? 


Is He in town ? misfortune on misfortune | 
Par. Nay, Sir! don” t look on me! it was not 


done 


By my advice. 


* 


Laches. Leave prating of yourſelf. | 
As for you, raſcal, if I live---But firſt, 
| Whatever has befallen, tell me, quick ! 
Par. Chærea was carried thither for the Eunuch : 
Laches. He for. the Eunuch.? E 
Par. Ves: ſince when, it ſeems, 
They've ſeiz'd and bound him for a raviſher. 


Laches. Confuſion ! ? 


Par. See the impudence of harlots E | 
Laches. Is there aught elſe of evil or misfortune, 


You have not told me yet? 


Par. You know the whole. | 
| Laches Then why do 1 delay to raſh i in on them? 


* Exit.) The terror of La- 
ches accounts for his ſudden 
conſent to the union of Chzrea 
and Pamphila: for though he 
could not ſettle the matter en- 
tirely with credit, yet he was 
glad to find his ſon had made 


an unequal match, rather than 


endangered his life. Donar us. 
I think Charea apologizes 


fill better for this arrangement 
CSP; 1 


+ 


[Exit.* 


in the ſcene with Thais at the 
opening of this act, where he 


ſays, he is confident of obtain- 
ing his father's conſent, pro- 
vided Pamphila proves to be a 


citizen; and indeed the match 


between them is rather a repa- 
ration of an injury done to her, 
than a degradation of him- . 
ſelf, | 


Par. 
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Par. There is no doubt but I ſhall ſmart for this, 
But ſince I was oblig'd to't, I rejoice 1 
That I ſhall make theſe ſtrumpets ſuffer too: 
For our old gentleman has long deſir de 
Some cauſe to puniſh them; and now he has it. 


Ft va 
Enter PYTHIAS, PARMENO af @ diftonce 


- Pyth. I ſwear, that! was never better pleas'd, 
Than when I ſaw th' old man come blund' ring in. 
J had the jeſt alone; for I alone 
Knew what he was afraid of. 

Par. Hey! what now ? 

Pyth. Pm now come forth t' encounter Pirinend 
Where is he? 

Par. She ſeeks me. 

Pytb. Oh, there he 1 is. 
Pll go up to him. 


Par. Well, fool, what's the matter? [Pyth. laughs, 
What wou'd you? what dye laugh at? 1 what 


ſill ? 
Pyth. Oh, I ſhall die: I'm horribly fatigu'd 


* Has long defend ſome cauſe ment of Laches againft Thais, 
to puniſh them.] Donatus tells us on account of her e cor · 
that Menander was more ex- rupted Phædria. 

plicit concerning the reſent- 5 
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With aightng at you. 


Par. For what cauſe? . 


Pyth. What cauſe ? 


(Ry pear ; 


I ne'er ſaw, ne'er ſhall ſee, a greater fool. 

Oh, *tis impoſſible to tell what ſport* -_ _ _... 
You've made within,—I ſwear, I always thought 
That you had: been a ſhrewd, ſharp, cunning fellow. 


* What Spurt you've made 


evithin.] There is a great error, 


in regard to the Unity of Time, 


in Terence's Eunuch, when 


Laches, the old Man, enters by 
miſtake into the houſe of Thais, 
where betwixt his Exit, and 


the Entrance of Pythias, who 
comes to give ample relation of 


the diſorders he has raiſed 
within, Parmeno, who was left 
upon the ſtage, has not above five 
lines to ſpeak. C' bien employer 
un temps fi court. 
Dzypen's E Hay of Dramatick 
Poefie. 


Beſides the abſurdity here 


taken notice of by Dryden, in. 


regard to Time, there is alſo 
another inconvenience, in the 
preſent inſtance, ariſing from 
too ftrit an adherence to the 
Unity of Place. What a figure 
would this narration of Pythias 


have made, if thrown into ac- 


tion ! The circumſtances are in 


\ 3 4 


What! to believe directly what I told you ! 
or was not you contented with the crime 


themſelveb as truly comick. as 
thoſe of any ſcene in this excel- 


lent play; and it would be well 
worth while to follow Laches 


into the houſe, to be preſent at 


the ridiculous diftreſs and con- 


fuſion which his preſence muſt 
occaſion. | 

There is, however, much more 
to be commended, and even 
imitated, than cenſured, in the 
ü of this laſt att. 


All that paſſes between Pythias, 


Parmeno, and Laches, is Toy, 
admirable, 


+ Was not you contented.) An 
pœnitebat. This, as Patrick 
obſerves, is not to be explained 
aid you repent ? But was not you 
contented ® Donatus gives the 
ſame interpretation, and con- 
firms it by citations from our 


Author and Plautus, as well as 


Patrick by quotations from Ci- | 
cero. 


You 
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Lou urg'd the youth to perpetrate, unleſs 

Vou afterwards betray'd him to his father? 

How d'ye ſuppoſe he felt, when old Ger bend 

Surpria'd him in that habit What! you find 

That you're undone. [laughing laub. 

Par. What's this, mpertinence ? 7 

Was it a lie, you told me? Dye laugh ftill? - 

Is't ſuch a jeſt to make fools of us, hag? © 


Pyth. Delightful!  [laughing. 
Par. If you don't pay dearly for it 
 Pyth. Perhaps ſo. Ilaugbing. 
Par. I'll return it. | | 
Pylz. Oh, no doubt _ [aughing. 


But what you threaten Parmeno, is diftant : 
You'll be truis'd up to- day; who firſt draw in 

A raw young lad to fin, and then betray him. 
They'Il both conſpire to make you an example. 


[laughing. 


Par. I'm done for. | | 

Pyth. Take this, ſlave, as a reward 

F or the fine gift you ſent us; ſo, farewell ff 
[Exit Pychias, 

Par. I've been a fool indeed; and like a rat, 

Betray'd myſelf to-day by my own ſqueaking. 
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Enter THRASO, GxaTRO, {Parino daun 


\ 5 


| Get: . What hows. with what hope, or reign = ad. 


vance we? 


What's s your intention, T 


Thra. My intention? 


7 
1 4 


Thraſo? T3 of 2 


To Thais to ſurrender at diſcretion. 


GEnat. How ſay you? 


* Pnter Thraſo and Gnatho.] 
With' the entrance of Laches 


into the houſe of Thais, and in 


conſequence of it, his conſent 
to the marriage of Chærea with 
Pamphila, the Fable of the Eu- 
nuch is certainly concluded: 


and all that follows, like the 
laſt ſcene of the Andrian, is 


but the lame completion of an 
epiſode, limping after the main 


action. In the four firſt acts 


the adventures of Thraſo are ſo 
artfully interwoven with the 
other buſineſs of the play, that 
they are fairly blended and in- 
corporated with the fable of the 
Eunuch: but here we perceive, 
that though our Author has got 
rid of one of Menander's pieces, 

the other, the Colax, flill hangs 
heavy on his hands, Were an 


author to form his play on 


—— 


twenty different pieces, if he 
could melt them all down into 
one action, there would be no 
impropriety: but if he borrows 
only from Two, whenever the 
epiſode ceaſes to aft as one of 
the neceſſary ſprings of the main 
action, it becomes redundant; 
and the Unity of the AQtion 
(perhaps the only Unity, which 
ought never to be violated) is 
deſtroyed, Thraſo, ſays Do- 
natus, is brought back again, 
in order to he admitted to ſome 
ſhare in the good graces of 
Thais, that he may not be made 


unhappy at the end of the play: 


but ſurely it is an eſſential part 
of the Poctical Juſtice 'of Co- 


| medy to expole coxcombs to ri- 


dicule, and to puniſh them, 
though without any ſhocking ſe- 
veri:y, for their follies, 


Thra. 


a bra. Even ſo. 
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Why ſhould not be. 
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As well as Hercules to Omphale? 3 
Gnat. A fit example. Oh, that 1 ould fo ber 
 *Combing your dae noddle with her ſlipper ! 


But her door opens. 


LV ide. 


Y 


Thraſo. Death! what 8 now ? 
I ne'er ſo much as ſaw this face before. 


Why burſts he forth with ſuch alacrity 2 


OPEN BE 


1. 


Enter CHAREA at another part of the Stage. 


Cher. Lives there, my countrymen, a happier man 
To- day than I?—Not one. For on my head 
The Gods have plainly emptied all their ſtore, 
On whom they've pour'd a flood of bliſs at once. 
Par. What's he fo h at? 


+ 0 bing , your empty noddle 


avith her flipper.] Utinam tibi 
commitigari videam ſandalio ca- 
put. It is ſomewhat extraordi- 


nary that Donatus, who has an- 


alized almoſt every word of our 
author's text, ſhould omit taking 


notice of the irony conveyed by 


the word commitigari, Which in 
Ainſworth's Dictionary is well 
explained by demulceri. 


* 


Omphate was a queen of 
Lydia, with whom Hercules 
falling in love, ſhe impoſed. on 
him the taſk of ſpinning wool; 
and Gnatho, according to Ma- 
dam Dacier, here alludes to 


. ſome old comedy on this ſub- 


ject, in which the hero was re- 
preſented with a diſtaff by the 
ſide of his miſtreſs, who broke 
his head with her ſlipper. 


P 4 Cher. 
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Cher. ſeeing bim.] Oh my Parmeno ! 
Inventor, undertaker, perfecter 
Of all my pleaſures, know ſt thou my Hoh 6 forrunes ? 
Know'ſt thou my Pamphila's a citizen ? . 
Par, I've heard ſo. 
Cher, Know'ſt thou, ſhe's betroth'd 9215 wife? 
Par. Good news, by heaven! ; 
Cnat. Hear you, what he ſays ? [to Thraſo. 
Cher. Then I rejoice, my brother Phædria's love 
Is quietly ſecur'd to him for ever: 
' We're now one family : and Thais has 
Found favour with my father, and reſign? d 


Herſelf to Us for patronage and care. 
Par. She's then entirely Phædria's þ 
Cher. Ay entirely. | ” 
Par. Another cauſe of joy : the * routed1 
Cher, See, Parmeno, my brother (whereſoc'er 
He be) know this, as ſoon as poſſible! — 
Par. I'll ſee if he's at home. [Exit 
Thraſo. Haſt any doubt, | 
But I'm entirely ruin'd, Gnatho? 
Gnat. None. | 
Cher, What ſhall I mention firſt? whom praiſe the 
moſt? 
Him that advis'd this action ? or myſelf 
That durſt to undertake it ?---or extol 


„„ PRRne, - 
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Fortune, the governeſs of all, who het: 
Events ſo many, of ſuch moment too, 
So happily to cloſe within one day? 
Or ſhall I praiſe my father's fratik good-humour, | 


And gay feſtivity ?--Oh, Jupiter, 


Make but theſe bleſſings permance! 


* F 


4 N * 3 
Euer PHEDRIA. 


Phed. Good heavens ! 

What wond'rous things has Parmeno Juſt told wel 
But where's my brother? 
Cbeær. Here. 5 

Phed. I'm quite tranſported.” 
Cher. I dare believe ou are; nd truſt me, 
brother, 
None can be worthier of your Jow chan Thais : 
| Our family are all much bounden to her. 
 Phed. So! you'd need ſing her praiſe to me} 
Thraſo. Confuſion |! | ! 
As my hope dies, my paſſion gathers t 
Gnatho, your help! my only hope's in you. 
Gnat. What would you have me do? 
Tbraſo. Accompliſh this; | 
By pray'r, by purchaſe, that I ſtill may | have 


- - 


Some 


* 
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Some little ſhare in Thais, 
Gnat. A hard taſk! ! | | 1 
7. braſo. Do but incline to do' 5 you can, 2 FEY 

Effect it, and demand whatever gift, 8 1 

Whate' er reward you pleaſe, it ſhall be e 
Gnat. Indeed? 

Thraſo. Indeed. 
Gnat. If I accompliſh this, 

I claim, that you agree-to throw your doors, 

Preſent or abſent, always open to me; 

A welcome uninvited gueſt for ever. 

Thraſo. I pawn my honour as the pledge. 
Gnat. T'll try. 

Phed. What voice is that? Oh, Thraſo 15 
Thraſo. Gentlemen, 


Good day 


Phad. Perhaps you're not acquainted yet, 
With what has happen'd here? : 

Thraſo. I am. 

Phed. Why then 


Do I behold you in theſe territories ? 


«I was but l. ing e 15 8 8 no quarter. 


Thraſo. Depending on — 
Phed. Depend on nought but this ! 
Captain, I give you warning, if, henceforth, 
I ever find you in this ſtreet, although 
You tell me, T was looking for another, 


Gnat. 


LES 
[SY 
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Gnat. Oh fie! that is not handſome. | 
Phed. I have ſaid it. 53 
Gnat. You cannot be ſo rude. 
Pheg. It ſhall be ſo. 
Gnat. Firſt grant me a ſhort berg if foes like 
What I propoſe, agree tot. | 
Phed. Let us hear! 
Gnat. Do you retire a moment, Thraſo! [Thraf 
retires, ] Firſt h 
I muſt beſeech you both, moſt mal chink, 
That I, whate'er I do in this affair, 
For my own fake I do it: But if that 
Likewiſe advantage You, not to agree 
In you were folly. 8 
Phed. What are your propoſals ? ? 
Gnat. I think, *twere not imprudent to admit 
The Captain, as your rival. 
Phed. How! 
Admit him, ſay you; ? 
Gnat. Nay reflect a little. 
Phædria, you live at a high rate with Thais, 
| Revel, and feaſt, and ſtick at no expence. 
Yet what you give's but little, and you know 
Tis needful Thais ſhould receive much more. 
Now to ſupply your love without your coſt, 
A. fitter perſon, one more form'd, can't be 
Than Thraſo is: Firſt, he has wherewithal 
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To give, and- gives. moſt largely: A fool too, 
A dolt, a block, that nores out night and day; 
Nor can you fear ſhell &er grow fond of him; 
And you may drive him out whene'er you pleaſe. 
Pad. What ſhall we do? . Chærea. 
Gnat. Moreover this; the Which Y 
I hold no trifle, no man entertains 
More nobly or mare . ö 
Phed. I begin 
1 . eee eee a fool. 
LA, An. 25 
Gnat. Well judg'd! and let me beg one favour mae; 
Admit me into your fraternity 
I've roll'd this ſtone too long.“ 
Phed. We do admit you. 
| Cher. With all our hearts. 
SGnat. And you, firs, in return, e 
+ Shall pledge me in the Captain; eat . drink | 
him : | 
And laugh at him, 5 12355 
Cher. A bargain! | 
Phed. I Tis his due. 
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Null this fone.] Pleaſant 
alluſion to the fable of Siſyphus. 
Don Ar us. e 


who diſcourſes in convivial 
terms. DonaTvs. | 


t Tis his 251 I cannot 


+ Shall pledge me in the Cap- 
tain, &c.) Facetiouſly ſaid in 
the character of the Paraſite, 


think that this play, excellent 
as it is in almoſt all other re- 
ſpects, concludes conſiſtently 


with 


THE EUNUCH. "as: 


Gat, T hraſo, whene'er you pleaſe, come forward 
 Thrafo. Well f 
How ſtands the caſe? 


 Gnat. Alas! they knew you not: 
But when I drew your character, and „ 
Your worth, according to your deeds and a 
I gain'd my point. 

Thraſo. Tis well: Pm much oblig d. 
I ne'er was any where, in all my life, 
But all folks lov'd me moſt exceedingly. 
Snat. There! Did not I aſſure you, gentlemen, 
That he had all the Attick Elegance? 

Phed. He is the very character you drew. 

Gnat. Retire then.---Ye, [ the audience] farewell, 

and clap your hands ! | 


with the manners of Gentlemen: 
there is a meanneſs in Phædria 
and Chærea conſenting to take 
Thraſo into their ſociety with a 
view of fleecing him, which the 
Poet ſhould haye ar. 


Cooxx. 


The conſent of Laches to 
the continuance of his Son's. 
connection with Thais is alſo ſo 
repugnant to modern manners, 
that Fontaine found himſelf 
obliged to change that circum- 
ſtance in his imitation of this 
Gy 
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TO THE HONOURABLE 
HARRY PULTENEY, 
General of His Majeſty's Forces, 
THE FOLLOWING COMEDY; 
| ' TRANSLATED FROM TERENCE, 
1s HUMBLY INSCRIBED, 

BY HIS MOST OBLIGED 


AND OBEDIENT HUMBLE SERVANT, 


GEORGE COLMAN. 


Vol. I. Q 
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PROLOGUE, 
MENEDEMUS, 
CHREMES, 
CLINIA, 
'CLETIPHO, 
SYRUS, | 
DROMO, 


*SOSTRATA, 
ANTIPHIL A, 
BAC CHS, 

NURSE, 


PHRY GTA,andetherſervantss, Bacchis, 


SCENE, à Village near ATHENS. 


eh, , 7 AO 


T H 


E 


 SELF-TORMEN TOR, 


Acted at the Mrcarrsian Games, 


L. Cornelius Lentulus, and L. Valerius Flaccus, 


Curule Zdiles : Principal Actors, L. Ambivius 


Turpio and L. Attilius Præneſtinus: The Muſick 
compoſed by Flaccus, Freedman to Claudius: Taken 
from the Greek of Menander : Acted the firſt 
time with unequal flutes, afterwards with two right- 
handed ones : It was acted a third time. Publiſhed, 
M. Juventius, and M. Sempronius, Conſuls *. 


Juventius and Sempronius, Conſuls.] That is, in the year of 
Rome 590, and 163 years before Chriſt. 
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EST any of you wonder, why the Bard 
To an old actor hath aſſigned the part 
* Suſtain'd of old by young performers ; + That 
T1 firſt explain: then ſay what brings me here. 
To-day, a whole play, wholly from the Greek, 
We mean to repreſent The Self- Tormentor: 
Wrought from a ſingle to a double plot. 


®* Suftain'd of old by young per- 


formers.) It appears from this 
paſſage that the Prologue was 
uſually ſpoken by young men. 
DaciE X. 

+ That II firſt explain : PW 
ſay what brings me here. Te- 
rence has been accuſed by ſome 
criticks of being worſe than 


his word here; for, ſay they, 


he does not firſt explain why he 
has choſen an old performer, 


But this accuſation is unjuſt, 


for it is the firſt thing which he 
does : what he ſays before is 
merely to make the piece known, 
Which buſineſs he diſpatches in 
two words, and that too in a 
arentheſis. Daci kx. 


This paſſage is alſo vindica- 
ted by Scaliger in his Poeticks, 
chap. 3. book 6. | 

t The Self-Tormentor.] The 


Latin title of this play, Heau- 
tontimorumenos, is of Greek 


derivation, being a compound 


of two words in that language, 
eauloy T{AWPShEVIGy literally ſig- 
nifying a Self- Tormentor. 


l W rought from a fingle to a 


double plot.) Duplex que ex ar- 


gumento facta eft fimplici. This 
paſſage has greatly perplexed 
the Commentators. Julius Scali- 
ger was of opinion that Terence 
called this Comedy Duplex, 
double, becauſe it was acted at 
two different times: the avs 
bf 4s at the cloſe of the even- 


ing, and the remaining three 


on the following morning ; and 


that it therefore ſerved as two 


diſtin Pieces. But this con- 
jecture is not admiſſible: Te- 


rence only meant to ſay that he 


had doubled the characters; in. 
ſtead of one old man, one young 
gallant, one miſtreſs, as in Me- 
nander, he had zo old nen, &c. 


he therefore adds very properly, 
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Now therefore that our Comedy is new, * 
And what it is, Ive ſhewn: who wrote it too, 
And whoſe 1 in Greek it is, were I not ſure 
+ Moſt of you knew already, would I tell. 
But, wherefore I have ta'en this part upon me, 
In brief I will deliver : for the Bard 
Has ſent me here as Pleader, not as Prologue: "I 
You he declares his Judges, me his Counſel : 
And yet as Counſel nothing can I ſpeak | 


More than the Author teaches me to ſay, 


Who wrote th oration which I now recite. 


As to reports, which envious men have ſpread, 
That he has ranſack' d many Grecian plays, 


While he compoſes ſome few Latin ones, 


ova effe oftendi,—That our Co- 
medy is NEW, - which certainly 


could not have. been implied, 


had the characters been the ſame 
in the Greek poet, Dactes. 


£4 That our Comedy is new, 
&c.] Terence pretends, that 
having doubled the ſubje& of 


the Self. Tormentor, his piece 


is new. I allow it; but whether 
it is better on that account, is 
quite another queſtion. Di- 
DEROT. 

It Is impoffible not to regret 
that there are not above ten 
lines of the Self-Tormentor pre- 
ſerved among the Fragments cf 
Menander. We are ſo deeply 
interefled by what we ſee of 
that character in Terence, that 


one cannot but be curious to en- 
quire in what manner the Greek 
Poet ſuſtained it through five 
acts. The Roman Author, 
though he has adopted the title 
of the Greek Play, has fo al- 
tered the fable, that Menede- 
mus is ſoon thrown into the 
back- ground, and Chremes is 
brought forward as the princi- 
pal object: or, to vary the al- 
luſion a little, the Menedemus 
of Terence ſeems to be a draw. 
ing in miniature copied from a 
full length, as large as the life, 
by Menander. 


+ Moſt of you know already. ] 
This is a remarkable proof how - 
careful the Romans were in the 
ſtudy of the Greek Poets. S. 

T hat 
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That he denies not, he has done; nor does 
Repent he did i it; means to do it ſtill; 


Safe in the warrant and authority 


Of greater bards, who did long ſince the fame, 
Then for the charge, that his Arch-Enemy®*. 
Maliciouſly reproaches him withal, 

That he but lately hath applied himſelf 

+To muſick, with the genius of his friends, 
Rather than natural talents, fraught; ; how true, ä 


Your judgment, your opinion, muſt decide. 

I would intreat you, therefore, not to lean 

To tales of ſlander, rather than of candour. 

Be favourable; nurſe with growing hopes 

The bards, who give you pleaſing novelties'; ; 
Pleaſing J ſay, not ſuch as His I mean, 

4 Who lately introduc'd a breathleſs ſlave, 

Making the croud give way: But wherefore trace 
A dunce's faults? which ſhall be ſhewn at large, 
When more he writes, unleſs he ceaſe to rail. 


His Arch-Enemy.) Luſcius 
Lavinius, the ſame Poet who is 


mentioned in the Prologues to 


the Andrian and Eunuch. 


+ To Mufick.] The Antients 
called that Muſick, which we 
now term the Belles Lettres. 
Ariſtophanes more than once 
calls the art of dramatick wri- 
ting, Muſick. Da CIER. 


t Who lately introduc'd ' a 
breathleſs flave, &c.] It muſt 
have been a wretched piece, if 
this was the moſt beautiful paſ- 
ſage in it. Yet ſuch an incident 


is often neceſſary, as may be 


ſeen in the Amphitryon of 


Plautus, where Mercury runs in 


crying, 


Concedite atgue. ab/cedite, omnes de wid {idiotic 
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Attend impartially! and let me once 


Without annoyance act an caſy Darts? 1:14: « 
Leſt your old {ervang be o'er-labour'd ſtill | 


Terence therefore only blames 
thoſe authors, who, like Luſci- 


vs, made it the capital circum- 
ſtance in their plays. Dacizs. 


Had Madam Dacier Jagt 


the whole paſſage in b Rin- 
Phitryon, I think it would have 
been evident that Plautus alſo 


meant to den the like Prac- 


ice; 


Concedite atque abſcedite, omne; de Via decedite, -q 

Nec quiſquam tam audax fuat homo, qui obviam inſiflat mihi ! 
Nam mihi quidem, hercle; qui minus liceat Deo minitarier 
Fepulo, mi Ereegat, mik, een 7 in Comædiis ? 


Plant. Amph. Ack. 2. be. 4 


Give place, make room, ſtand by, and clear the way, | 
Nor any he ſo bold to ſtop my ſpecd ! 
For ſhall not I, who am a Deity, 
Menace the erond, unleſs they yield to me, 
As well AS Slaves i in Comedy ? 


„Ad an eaſy part. 3 Statariam 
agcre. The word Statariam has 


not been thorpughly under- 


ſtood; in order more fully to 


explain it, we muſt have re- 
courſe to its original meaning. 


The Greek Poets divided their 


choruſes into two different ſorts 


of verſe, the ac n, a- 
tarlos werſus, ſo called, becauſe 
the actor who repeated them 
never moved from his place; ; 
and into the Tzpodiucg He n, o- 
torios werſus; becauſe the per- 
tormer ſkipped and dapced a- 


bout while he was repeating 


his part. This has been per- 
fectly well explained y the 
pcholiaſts upon Æſchy lus and 
Ar. ſtophanes. The Romans 


made the ſame diſtinctions, and 
called thoſe Pieces Statariæ 
which were grave and compoſed, 
and required little or no action. 


The Motoriæ on the contrary 


were lively and full of buſineſs 
and action. This Play is of the 
former kind. Some Commen 
tators imagine Terence means 
one character only by Statariam, 
as if perſonam were to be under- 
ſtood; but though the Antients 
did call the actors fatarios et no 
toriog, according to the different 

arts they were engaged! in, Iam 
convinced that it is not in this 

lace at all applicable to them, 
s the whole comedy: how 
elſe are we to explain the 45th 
verſe ? 


Sin le: js oft, ad alium mex 4 efertur gregem, 


4 


1 


pKOLOGUE 


With toilſome characters, the running ſlave, 
The eating paraſite, enrag'd old man, 

The bold-tac'd-ſharper, covetous procurer; 
Parts, that aſk pow'rs of voice, and iron ſides, 
Deign then, for my ſake, to accept this plea, 
And grant me ſome remiſſion from my labour. 
For they, who now produce new comedies, 
Spare not my age: If there is aught laborious, _ 


They run to me; but if of little weight, 
In our piece to- day 5 


Away to others. 


The ſtile is pure: Now try my talents then 


In either character, 


To apply it to any one of the 
other actors of the company, 
would be overſtraining the ſenſe 
of the text. DAciER. 

Being entirely of a different 
opinion from Madam Dacier, 
concerning the ſenſe of the 
words Statariam agere, I have 
tranſlated them as referring 
merely to the character, which 
the Prologue Speaker was to 
play, (which I e to 


— — . 


JSummo, 


If I for gain, 


have been Menedemus) and not 
to the whole comedy : and the 
lines immediately ſubſequent, I 


think, confirm this interpreta- 
tion, as they contain a deſcrip- 


tion of the laborious characters 
he uſually repreſented, Clainore 
cum labore maxumoz 
which he urges as a plea for his 
being allowed to act an eaſier 
part at preſent, 


date poteflatem, mihi : A 


Statariam agere, ut liceat per ſilentium. 


As to the difficulty ſtarted by 
Madam Dacier concerning the 
| line, 


Sin levis eff, ad alium mox 
defertur gregem, 

it is a difficulty, which I muſt 

own I cannot very well com- 


prehend ; nor do I ſee the leaft 
neceſſity of applying that verſe 


to any one of the other actors 
of the company, in order to 
warrant this interpretation. 


* The ſtile is pure.] Terence 
with great propriety, commends 
this 
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Never o'er-rated my abilities; . 

If I have held it ſtill my chief reward 

To be ſubſervient to your pleaſure; ; fix 

In me a fair example, that our youth | 

May ſeek to . 1 rather chan Themſelves. 0 


this play for the purity of its 


ſtile; he knew it to be very 
deficient in point of action, 


and therefore determined to re- 
pair that defect by the vivacity - 


and purity of the language; 


and he has perfectly ſucceeded. 


DaciER. 
With all due deſerence to 


* 
1 $- 4 


Madam Dacier, the 1 is, in 
my mind, far from being deſ- 
titute of action: the plot being 
as artfully conſtructed, and con- 
taining as many unexpected 
turns and variety of incidents, 


as any of our Author's pieces, 


as may perhaps appear in the 
courſe of theſe notes. 


THE: 


ein 


THE 


* 


SELF-TORMENT OR®. 


FHSSSESPRSERSSERRDIE IRIS PRA IRSIS HANS #6008 


A 


SCENE | 


CHREMES, A 


| 0 H R E M ES. 


'HOUGH our acquaintance is as yet but young, 


Since you have bought this rare that neighs 


bours mine, 


And little other commerce is betwixt us; 


 * The Self Lormentor.] There 
is, perhaps, no play of Te- 
rence, wherein the Author has 
pointed out the place and time 
of action with more exactneſs 
than in the preſent: and yet 
the ſettling thoſe two points has 
occaſioned a moſt furious con- 
troverſy between two learned 
Frenchmen, Hedelin and Me- 
nage. Madam Dacier, in her re- 


marks, hasendeavoured to mode- 


rate between them, ſometimes 


inclining to one fide, and ſome- 


times to the other. I, perhaps, 


in my turn, ſhall occaſionally 


differ from all three, not doubt- 
ing but I ſhall become equally 


liable - to the reprehenſions of 


future criticks. I ſhall, how- 


ever, endeavour to found my 
remarks on an accurate exami- 


nation of the piece itſelf, and 
to draw my arguments from 


within, rather than from with- 
out. The principal cauſe of 


the different errors of Hedelin 


and Menage, ſeems to me to 
have been an idle parade of 
learning, foreign to the purpoſe; 
together with an obſtinate ad- 


herence to their ſeveral ſyſtems, 


which having once adopted, 
they were reſolved to ſquare all 
their arguments to the ſupport 
of their opinions, rather than 

to 


— 
, — 
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THE SELF-TORMENTOR.. 


Yet or your virtue, or good neighbourhood, 
(Which is in my opinion kin to friendſhip) 
Urge me to tell you, fairly, openly, 

That you appear to me to labour more 
Than your age warrants, or affairs require. 
For in the name of heav'n and earth, what wou'd you? 
What do you drive at? Threeſcore years of age, 
Or older, as I gueſs; with an eſtate, 

Better than which, more profitable, none 

In theſe parts hold ; maſter of many ſlaves ; 

As if you had not one at your command, 

Lou labour in their offices yourſelf. 

I nc'er go out ſo ſoon, return ſo late, 

Morning or evening, but I ſee you ſtill 


to direct them towards the in- 
veſtigation of truth. The mat- 
ters in diſpute between them, 
though drawn out to a great 
length of controverſy, lie in a 
very narrow compaſs. But 
there being in both an apparent 
jealouſy of their characters, as 
ſcholars, both were induced to 
multiply quotations and illuſ- 
trations from other authors, in- 
Read of turning their attention 
ſufficiently to the text, and ma- 
king the poet a comment on 
himſelf; which every writer, 


eſpecially thoſe who attempt 
the Drama, ought to be. Each 
were in ſcme inſtances wrong; 
and even when they were in 


the right, having condeſcended 
to maintain their opinion with 
falſe arguments, each in their 
turn afforded the opponent an 
opportunity of cavilling with 
ſome appearance of juſtice. 
Many examples of this will, 
think, appear in the courſe of 
theſe notes, from which it may 
be concluded, that there is no 
point whatever, that lies ſo 
plain and level to the under- 
ſtanding, but it may be render- 
ed obſcure and intricate by 
learned and ingenious diſpu- 


tants, who chuſe it as a ſubject 


for the exerciſe of their talents 
and a diſplay of their erudition. 


8 


At 


THE SELF-FORMENTOR. 


At labour on your acres,* digging, ploughing, | 
Or carrying ſome burden: in a word, 
You ne'er remit your toil, nor ſpare yourſelf. 


 ® Digging, ploughing or carry- 

ing ſome burden.) Fodere, aut 
arare, aut aliguid ferre. This 
paſſage is of much greater con- 
ſequence than is generally ima- 
gined, towards the underſtand- 
ing the true intent and manage- 
ment of this play; for it is 
material to know what Mene- 
demus is about when Chremes 
firſt accoſts him; whether he is 


at work in the field, or is re- 


turning home loaded with his 
tools, Two very learned' men 
engaged 1 in a very elaborate diſ- 
putation upon this ſubject. If 
Menedemus is ſtill at work 
when Chremes firſt meets him, 
Terence would certainly have 
been guilty of a very groſs im- 
propriety in the conduct of his 
comedy; for, as the ſcene never 
changes, Menedemus muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be ever preſent. Te- 
rence could never be ſo abſurd 
as not to guard againſt falling 
into ſo groſs an error. He not 
only takes care to acquaint us 
with the ſituation of Menede- 
mus, but alſo with the hour of 
the day, at which the piece 
commences ; which is plainly 
marked out by theſe words, aut 
aliguid ferre, which decides the 
whole point itt queſtion. Me- 

nedemus having been at work 


alt day, and being acably to ſee. 
any longer, takes his tools on' 
his back, and is making the 


beſt of his way home; Chremes 
at that very inſtant meets him 
near his own door, where the 


ſcene lies: the beginning of this 


play therefore is evidently to- 


wards the cloſe of the day, 


when Menedemus had quitted 
his work, Dacizs, 

There is certainly a great 
want of accuracy in this way of 
reaſoning, with which Madam 
Dacier eſpouſes Hedelin's argu- 


ment: for why, as Menage juſt- 


ly ſays, ſhould the words aut 
aliguid ferre refer to the manner 
in which Menedemus was then 
actually employed, more than 
the other words, fodere, aut a- 
rare? or if they were ſo inter- 
preted, ſtill they maſt be ap- 
plied to his carrying burdens in 


the courſe of his laborious oc- 
cupations, while at work in the 


fields. One word of marginal 
direction, ſetting down the Pan- 
tomime of the ſcene, according 
to Diderot's plan, would have 
ſolved all oar doubts on this 
head. On the whole, Menage, 


I think, fails in his proofs that 


Menedemus is actually at work, 
though he labours that point 
exceedingly: and Hedelin is 

mani⸗ 
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This, I am certain, is not done for pleafure: 


---You'll ſay, perhaps, it vexes you to ſee 
Your work go on ſo flowly;---do but give 
The time you ſpend in labouring yourſelf _ 
To ſer 2272 ſlaves to work, 'twill profit more. 


| manifefily wrong in maintaining 
that the ſcene lies within the 
city of Athens. One of the 
principal objections urged by 
Hedelm. (and referred to by 
Madam Dacier in the above 
note) to the Poet's having in- 
tended to. exhibit Menedemus 
actually at work, when Chremes 
accoſts him, is, that the ſcene 
evidently lies between both their 
houſes. Were the ſcene laid 
in town, as Hedelin contends, 
indeed it could not be: but if 
in the country adjacent, as Da- 
cier agrees with Menage, why 
might not Menedemus be at 
workon a piece of ground lying 
between the two houſes ? It is 
natural enough that the fight of 
Menedemus thus employed, 
might urge Chremes to preſume, 
under the privilege of good 
neighbourhood, to ſpeak to 
him. — There is a brevity and 
| fullenneſs alſo in the anſwers of 
Menedemus, that ſeems in cha- 
racter for a man employed, and 
unwilling to be interrupted, 

though he relents by degrees, 
and reluctantly ſuffers Chremes 
to force his tools from him, — 
His being at work too forms a 


kind of ariel oitiore on the 
opening of the piece. — Theſe, 
I think, are the ſtrongeſt argu- 
ments, deduced from the ſcene 
itſelf, which can be urged in 
behalf of the notion of Mene- 
demus being exhibited as at 


-work on his farm ; and ſome 


of them, I think, appear weighty. 
and plaufible: but a further. 


examination, with an attention 


to the conduct of the reſt of the 
piece, determined me to the 
contrary opinion.—At the end 


of the ſcene, it is evident that 


Menedemus quits the ſtage, and 
enters his own houſe. It can- 


not be ſaid, that he is prevail- 


ed on to deſiſt from his labour 
by the arguments of Chremes; 
fince he will not even accept 
the invitation to ſupper, leſt it 
ſhould afford him a reſpite from 
his miſery. It is plain there- 
fore, I think, that Terence 
meant to open the firſt act with 
the cloſe of the day, together 
with the labours of Menede- 
mus; as he begins the third 
act with the break of day and 
the coming forth of Menede- 
mus, to return to his toils and 
ſelf-puniſument: | 
| The - 


© 
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1 * 2 
* x ** 


Mene. Have you ſuch leiſure from your own 4 
' To think of thoſe, that don't concern you, Chremes 2 

Chremes. I am a man, and feel for all mankind.* | 
Think, I adviſe, or aſk for information : : 


- The Jeng of this, and ſome 

other controverſial notes on this 
comedy, will, I hope, be ex- 
cuſed, when it is conſidered 
that this diſpute has filled whole 
volumes. I thought it incum- 
bent on me to clear up theſe 


points to the beſt of my abili- 


ties; ſince none can be ſo juſtly 


reproved for having omitted to 


explain an author's meaning, as 


\ thoſe who have attempted to 
STEELE'SSPECTATOR,No0.502. 


tranſlate him. 


* an a man, &c.]) Homo 
Jum; humani nibil a me alienum 
puto. It is ſaid that at the de- 
livery of this ſentiment, the 


whole theatre, 7hough full of 


fooliſh and ignorant people, re- 
founded with applauſe. ST. 
AvcusTINE. | 

It is ſaid this ſentence was 
received with an univerſal ap- 
plauſe. There cannot be a 
greater argument of 2he general 


good underſtanding of a ptopls, 


than a ſudden conſent to give 
their approbation of a ſentiment 
Which has no emotion in it. If 
it were ſpoken with never ſo 
great ſkill in the actor, the 
manner of uttering that ſentence 
could have nothing. in it which 


could ſtrike any but people of the. 


+ 


*. 


| Wie n nay, 2 * . 


gant and ſkilful in obſervations 
pon it, It is poſſible he might 
have laid his hand on his breaſt, 
and with a winning inſinuation 
in his countenance, expreſſed to 
his neighbour that he was a 
man who made his caſe his own : 
yet PII engage, a player in Co- 
vent-Garden might hit ſuch an 
attitude a thouſand times before 
he would have been regarded. 


We are not to take this, as hath 
conſtantly been done, for a ſen- 


timent of pure humanity and the 


natural ebullition of berewolenee. 
We may obſerve in it a deſigned 
ſtroke of ſatirical reſentment. 
The Self-Tormentor, as we ſaw, 
had ridiculed Chremes? cario/ity 
by a ſevere reproof. , Chremes, 
to be even with him, reflects 
upon the inhumanity of his 
temper. © You, ſays he [or 
* rather he implies] ſeem ſuch a 
*« foe to huwanity, that you 
« ſpare it not in your/elf; I, on 
« the other hand, am affected 


hen] ſee it ſuffer in another.” 


HurD's Diſſertation on the Pro- 

vinces of the Drama. 
I cannot diſmiſs this long 
note withoutexprefing my con- 
5 currence 
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If right, that ! may do the fame ; if digs 


To turn you from it. 


Mene. I have need to do thus, 


Do you as you think fir. 
Chremes. Need any man 


Torment himſelf ? 
Mene. 1 need. | 


Eurrence with the laſt cited cri- 
tick in his explanation of this 
paſſage: but I cannot agree 
with Sir Richard Steele that 
ſentiments of humanity are ſuf- 
fered to paſs unnoticed on our 
"Theatres, any more than I can 
conclude with the pious St. Au- 


guſtine, that the Roman theatre 


was filled with fooliſh and igno- 
rant people. A modern audi- 
ence ſeems to be on the catch 
for ſentiment; and perhaps 
often injudiciouſſy: for nothing 
can be more oppoſite to the ge- 
nius of the Drama, whether in 
Tragedy or Comedy, than a 
forced detail of ſentiments, un- 

leſs, like this before us, they 
grow out of the circumſtances 
of the play, and fall naturally 


from the character that delivers 


them. The original contains a 
play of words between homo and 


humani, and a retort of the word 
alienum, which makes it rather 


difficult to be given with its full 
force in a tranſlation. My ver- 
ſion, I am conſcious, does not 


comprehend every word ; but [ 
hope it will be found to include 
the whole meaning of the ſenti- 
ment. It 1s eaſy to open it ſtill 


further by a more diffuſed ex- 


preflion; but I thought that 


conciſeneſs made it more round, 
and full, and forcible, If there 
are any readers of a different 


opinion, let them ſubſtitute the 
two following lines; though I 


muſt own 1 prefer that in the 


text. 


Jam a man; and all calamities, + 
That touch humanitF, come home to me. 


* 7 need.] Comedy relates 


to the, whole ſpecies, Tragedy 
to individuals. What I mean 
is this, the heroe of a Tragedy 
is ſuch or ſuch a man; Regulus, 
or Brutus, or Cato, and no 


other perſon. The principal 
character of a Comedy, ſhould 
on the contrary repreſent a great 
number of men. If by chance 
the Poet ſhould give him ſo pe- 
culiar a phyſiognomy, that there 

were 
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bremen If you're unhappy, * 
I'm ſorry for it. But what evil's this $35, 
What 1 is th? offence ſo grievous to your nature; 


were in FN but one iadivi- 


dual who reſembled him, Co- 
medy would relapſe into its 


childhood, and degenerate into 


ſatire. 

Terence ſeems to me to have 
fallen once into this error. His 
Self-Tormentor is a father af- 


flicted at the extremities to 
which he has driven his ſon by 


an exceſs of ſeverity; for which 
he puniſhes himſelf by rags, 
hard —_ avoiding company; 


| putting away his ſervants, a h 


condemning . himſelf to labout 
the earth with his ern hands. 
One may venture to pronounce 
ſuch a father to be out of na- 
ture. A great city would ſcarce 
in an age futniſh one example 
of ſo whimſical a diſtreſs. 
Horace, whoſe taſte was of a 
ſingular delicacy, appears to 


me to have perceived this fault, 


and to have glanced at it in the 
following paſſage. 


Hic ? wix credere poſfit 
Duam fibi non fit amicus : ita ut pater ille, Terentt 
Fabula quem miſerum nato wvixiſſe fugato 


Inducit, non Je pejus crucia verit atque hic. 


No“ tis amazing, that this man of pelf 
Hath yet ſo little friendſhip for himſelf; 
That ev'n the Self-Tormentor in the play; 
Cruel, who drove his much-lov'd fon away, 
Amidit the willing tortures of deſpair, 
Could not, with wretchednels like his, compare. 


Nothing is more in che man- 
ner of this poet, than to have 
given two ſenſes to pejus, one 
of which is aimed at Terence, 
while the other falls on Fufidius, 
the immediate object of his ſa- 
tire. Dip EROr. 


Perhaps the reader will imas 
gine the latter part of the above 
note, relative to* Horace, is 
rather a refinement of the in- 


For, I. 


93 * FRANCI53. 


genious critick, than the real 
intention of the ſatiriſt. 


* FY you "re unhappy, Pa Su | 
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for it.] Si quid laboris ft, nol 2 
lem. This ſhort ſentence in the 
original has employed all the 
commentatots. The firſt clauſe, 
ff quid laberis eſt, has, I think, 
been very properly explained 
by Madam Dacier to fighify, 
R vu 
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2:4 THE SELF-TORMENTOR.: 
That aſks ſuch cruel vengeance on yourſelf ? 
Mene. Alas! alas! in tears. 
Cbremes. Nay, weep not; but inform me. 
Be not reſerv d: fear nothing: prithee, truſt me: 
By conſolation, counſel, or aſſiſtance, | 
I poſſibly may ſerve you. 
Mene. Would you know it ? | 
Chremes. Ay, for the very reaſon I have mention'd. 
Mene. I will inform you. 2 
Cbremes. But meanwhile lay down 
Thoſe rakes: don't tire yourſelf. 
Mene. It muft not be. 
Chremes. What mean you? 
Mene. Give me leave: that I may take 
No reſpite from my toil. 818 
Chremes. I'll not allow 1 it. ele away tbe rakes. 
Mene. Ah, you do wrong. ry 
Chremes. What, and fo heavy too! 
[ weighing them in 1 bis __ 
Mene. Such my deſert. 


-  Chremes. Now ſpeak. [ laying down the rakes. 


Mene. One only ſon Fed ol 2 
I have. Have did I ſay? Had I mean, Chremes. 


Have J or no, is now uncertain. 


you have any cauſe of uneaſincſs ; ; wellem, in a directly oppoſite 


but I prefer the ſenſe given by ſenſe, irequently occurs in our 
Weſterhovius to the word nollem, author, 8 


4 xviſo' it were not ſo. The word 


Cremes. 
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Chremes. Wherefore? _ 
Mene. That you ſhall er, An old Corinthian 
5 woman 
Now ſojourns here, a ſtranger i in theſe parts, 
And very poor. It happen'd, of her daughter 
My ſon became diſtractedly enamour'd ; 
Fen to the brink of marriage; and all os 
Unknown to me: which I no ſooner learnt 
Than! began to deal ſeverely with him, 
Not as a young and love- ſick mind requir'd, 
But in the rough and uſual way of fathers, 
Daily I chid him; crying. How now, Sir!“ 
« Think you that you ſhall hold theſe courſes long, 
« And J your father living? Keep a miſtreſs, _ 
« As if the were your wife qu are deceiv'd, 
« If you think that, and do not know me, Clinia. 
« While you act worthily, you're mine; if not, 
4 ſhall act towards you worthy of myſelf. 
. 6 All this ariſes from mere idleneſs. 
- 1. me your age, ne 'er thought of love; but went 
To ſeek my fortune in the wars in Aſia, | 
« And there acquir'd in arms both wealth and glory.” 
---In ſhort, things came to ſuch a paſs, the youth, 
O'ercome with hearing ſtill the ſelf-ſame thing, 


Hoc now, Sir ! £c,] There after the ſame manner, in the 
is a very natural, as well as Prologue to the Mercator of 
truly comick deſcription, of a Plautus. | 
father taking his ſon to taſk, 


* 2 | 1. And 
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And APR" out with my reproaches; — 


Age and experience had enabled me 
To judge his intereſt better than himſelf, 


Went off to ſerve the king in Aſia, Chremes. 


_ Chremes. How ſay you? 


 Mene. Stole away three months ago, 


Without my knowledge. 


Chremes. Both have been to blame: 
And yet this enterprize beſpeaks a mind, 


Modeſt and manly. 


5. 


Nene. Having heard of this 
From ſome of his familiars, home I came 
Mournful, half-mad, and almoſt wild with grief. 


I fit me down; my ſervants run to me; 
Some draw my ſandals off; while others haſte 


*To ſpread the couches, and prepare the ſupper : "i 
Each in his way, I mark, does all he can 


To mitigate my ſorrow. 


Noting this, 


„ How!” ſaid I to myſelf, © ſo many then 
1 Anxious for me alone? to pleaſure me? 
* 80 many ſlaves to dreſs me? ＋ All thus coſt 


® 75 foread the couches.) 1 


will not be improper to ſay 


ſomething here of the antient 


manner of eating among the 

Greeks and Romans: they ſat, 

or rather lay, in an accumbent 

poſture: the beds or couches, 

en which they lay, were round 
1 


FE table, which was ST bus 
a little from the ground. 
Cooke, f 


+ So many ſlawes to dreſs me?] 
The better ſort of people had 
eating dreſſes, which are here 


alluded ro. Theſe dreſſes were 


light 
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For me alone?---Meanwhile, my only ſon, 
For whom all theſe were fit, as well as me, 
<< «oy rather more, ſince he is of an age 
More proper for their uſe Him, him, poor boy, 
Has my unkindneſs driven forth to ſorrow. 
Oh I were worthy of the heavieſt curſe,,  _ 
« Could I brook That!---No long as he ſhall lead 
A life of penury abroad, an exile _ 
Through my unjuſt ſeverity, ſo long 
« Will I revenge his wrongs upon myſelf, 


*« Labouring, ſcraping, 


ſparing, ſlaving for him.” 


---In ſhort, I did ſo; in the houſe I left 
Nor * cloaths, nor moveables; I ſcrap'd up all. 


light garments to put on as 
ſoon as they had bathed. They 
commonly bathed before eat- 

ing; and the Chief meal was in 
the evening. Cook x. | 


= Cloatht, moweables, — Slawes, 
male and female.) Nec was, nec 
veſtimentum,— ancillas, c. A- 


mong the fragments of Me- 
nander's Heautontimorumenos, 
is a line much to this purpoſe, 


Asper, Beparaivagy 592: 

The bath, maid-ſervants, filver-utenfils, 
There are alſo two other lines, which ſeem to be deſcriptive of the 
miſeries of being driven into exile. | 
Olo every, uae every excuBepovy 
H A evils TOY KAAW; sud 


Let him remain at home, and free remain, 
Or ceaſe to be, who wou'd be truly bleſt ! 


May we not conjecture from 
theſe paſſages, that this firſt 
ſcene is a pretty cloſe tranſlation 
from Menander; eſpecially as it 
contains no part of the fable, 


but what is merely relative to 
the Self-Tormentor, which, we 


know, occupied the whole play 


in the Greek poet ? 


R 3 My 
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My ſlaves, both male and female, except thoſe | 
Who more than eatn'd their bread in country-work, 
I fold: Then ſet my houſe to ſale: In all 

J got together about fifteen talents ; + 

Purchas'd this farm; and here rw myſelf ; 


Thinking I ou my ſon leſs injury, 
+ While I'm in miſery too; nor is it juſt 


For Me, I think, to taſte of pleaſure here, 


® Then ſet m houſe. to ſale.] 
Inſcrigſi illicd edes, —It appears 
by this, that the Greeks and 
Romans uſed to fix bills on their 
doors, as we do now. — ZE des 


wendundæ, wdes locandis, a houſe ; 


to be ſold, a "_ to be let. 
PATRICK. 


+ Fifteen talents.) A talent, 


according to Cooke, was e- 


qual to 5 15 6. Engliſh 
money. 


t While Pm in miſery Fe | 


There is much reſemblance be- 


tween this character of Menede- 
mus, and that of Laertes in the | 
Odyfley. Laertes, unhappy and 
afflicted at the abſence of his 


| ſon, is under the ſame trouble 


and anxiety. 


Thuy Sire in ſolitude ſoments his care: 
The Court is joyleſs, for thou art not there, &c. 
Pope's Odyſſey, Book XI. ver. 226. 


| Laertes lives, the miſerable Sire, 
Lives, but implores of ev'ry pow'r to lay 
The burden down, and wiſhes for the day. 
Torn from bis offspring in the eve of life, &c. 


Book XV. ver. 375. 


But old Laertes weeps his life away, 


And deems thee loſt— 


* 


The mournful hour that tore bis ſon away 
Sent the ſad Sire in ſolitude to ſtray; 


Yet buſied with his ſlaves, 


to eaſe his woe, 


He dreſt the vine, and bad the garden blow, &c. 


Book XVI. ver. 145. 
Till 
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Till He return in ſafety to partake 6n't.” 


Cbremes. You I believe a tender parent, Him 
A duteous ſon, if govern'd prudently. © + | 
But you were unacquainted with his nature, 
And he with your's: fad life, where things are fo! 
You ne'er betray'd your tenderneſs to Him; 
Nor durſt he place that confidence in You, 
Which well becomes the boſom of a father. 

Had that been done, this had not happen'd to you. 
Mene. True, I confeſs: but I was moſt in fault. 
Cbremes. All, Menedemus, will, I hope, be well, 
And truſt, your ſon will ſoon return in ſafety. | 

Mene. Grant it, good Gods! 


Chremes. They will. 


Now, therefore, ſince 


* The Dionyſia are held here e 


* The Dionyſia.] The Athe- 
nians celebrated ſeveral feaſts 
in honour of Bacchus, but there 
were two principal ones; one 
kept in theSpring, the other in 
the Autumn ſeaſon. TheAbbe 

d'Aubignac [Hedelin] has been 
yery minute in his account of 
theſe feafts, and yet after all 
has unhappily pitched upon the 


"wrong one; for he thinks the 
feaſt Terence is now ſpeaking 
of, was that held in the Spring 
ſeaſon, called by the antients 
Antheſteria, where he alſo places 
that called the Pythojzgia, be- 
cauſe they then ſched the 
wine caſks ; and he grounds his 
opinion upon line the goth, of 
the firſt ſcene in the third act. 


Relewi omnia dolia, omnes. ſerias. 


1 have pierc'd ev'ry veſſel, ev'ry caſæ. 


But this manner of reaſoning 
is by no means concluſive; for, 
could they not have done juſt 
the ſelf-ſame thing at any other 

time of the year? And in fat 


R 4 


they did ſo upon all their grand 


feſtivals, in order to entertain 


their gueſts with the beſt wine 


their cellar afforded.— Beſides, 
we may here obſerve that the 
broaching 
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I tis convenient, come, and feaſt wich me. 


Mene, Impoſſible, © _ - - 


| Chremes. Why ſo ?---Nay, . „ 
Indulge yourſelf a while: your en OW” v3 


Pm ſure, would have it ſo. 


 Mene. It is not meet, 


That I, who drove him forth to he, 


Should fly it now myſelf, 


Chremes. You are reſolv'd? 


Mene. Moſt conſtantly, 


broachin: g all FA veſſels was not 


in compliance with cuſtom, but 


that Chremes was forced into it 


by the importunities of Bacchis; 
neither does he mention it to 
Menedemus, but with an intent 
to let him ſee to what a mon- 
ſtrous expence he is going to 
expoſe himſelf : This miſtake 
is of greater conſequence than 
it may at firſt appear to be; for 
it is productive of many more, 
and led the Abbé to place the 
' ſcene of this comedy errone- 
ouſly. The feaſt in queſtion 


was that celebrated in the Au- 


tumn ſeaſon, and was called 
Diony/ia in agris, the Dionyſia in 
the fields. Neither is the ſcene 
in Athens, as Mr. d'Aubignac 
ſuppoſed, byt in a ſmall village 
- where Chremes and Menede- 
mus had each of them a houſe. 
The only difficulty remaining, 
is to account why Chremes ſays 


ſon is obvious. 


— fa hic ſunt, #he Dionyſa 
are held here to-day. The rea- 
This feaſt con- 
tinued for many days, but not 


in the ſame boroughs or vil- 


lages at one and the ſame time; 

to-day it was here, to-morrow 

there, &c. that they might aſ- 

ſemble the more company to- 
ether. Dacre, 

| Menageobſerves, that it is not 


clear on what authority Ma- 


dam Dacier pronounces ſo ab- 
ſolutely, concerning the fluctu- 


ating manner of celebrating 


this feaſt, to-day here, to- mor- 
row there, &c. and though he 


differs with Hedelin about the 


place in which the ſcene lies, 
yet he defends the Abbe's Opi- | 
nion concerning thePy:hozgia, in 
oppoſition to Madam Dacier. 
Non noſtrum eft tantas componere 
lites. 
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Chremes. Farewel then! 3 2068 Haid 
Miene. * Ine a c 


be c E N E "I 
CHREMES Bc 


He draws tears 3 e I pity him! 
---But *tis high time, as the day goes, to warn 
My neighbour Phania to come forth, to ſupper. 
PI 80; and ſee if he's at home. | 

[goes to Phania's door, * returns. 

Ihren, + 
It ſeems, no need of warning; for, they tell me, 
He went to his appointment ſome time ſince. 
'Tis I myſelf that keep my gueſts in waiting. 
I'll in immediately. But what's the meaning 
That my door e ?---Who's this Peel 'Il retire. 
|  [retires, 


8 C E N E III. 
Enter CLITIPHO, ſpeaking to Clinia within. 


As yet, my Clinia, you've no cauſe to Far 
They are not long: and ſhe, Pm confident, 
Will be here ſhortly with the meſſenger. 
Prithee, away then with theſe idle cares, 
2 Which 
\ t 


7 rw ung 49 = 


n 2 04m r 
- 2 anne eng as un 2 * * 


Now do I wiſh the more that Menedemus, 


And I may yet. [ going. 


Her, whom * doats upon; on whoſe account, 
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Which thus torment you! | 


Cbremes, behind.) Whom does my fon 1 wo? 
Clit. My father as I wiſh'd, ---Good Sir, well met, 
Chremes. What now? 
Clit. D'ye know our 8 Menedernus 
Chremes. Ay, very well. 
Clit. D'ye know he has a ſon ? 
Chremes. I've heard he is in Aſia. 
_ Clit. No ſuch thing: | 
He's at our houſe, Sir. 
Chremes. How | 
Cht. But juſt arriv'd : 
Ev'n at his landing I fell in with him, 
And brought him here to ſupper: for, from boſs, 
We have been friends and intimates, 
Chremes. Good news! 


Whom I invited, were my gueſt to-day, 
That I, and under my own roof, might be 
The firſt to have ſurpris d him with this joy 


Clit. Take heed! it were not good. 
Chremes. How fo? 
Clit. Becauſe the youth is yet in doubt: 
Newly arriv'd; in fear of ev'ry thing 
He dreads his father's anger, and fiſpets 


The diſpoſition of his miſtreſs tow'rds him; 


3 This 


THE . 
| This difference and deparnire e. came be 


Chremes. I know it. 
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Clit. He has juſt diſpatch'd his boy 
Into the city to her, and our rag 


I ſent along with him. 


Chremes. What ſays the ſon ? 2 
Clit. Says? that he's miſerable. 


 Chremes. Miſerable ! 


Who need be leſs ſo? for what earthly good 
Can man poſſeſs, which he may not enjoy? | 
Parents, a proſp'rous country, friends, birth, riches, 
Yet theſe all take their value from the mind 
Of the poſſeſſor: He that knows their uſe, 
To him they're bleſſings ; he that knows it not, 
To him miſuſe converts them into curſes. 
Clit. Nay, but he ever was a croſs old man : 
And now there's nothing that I dread ſo much, 
As leſt he be tranſported in his rage 
To ſome groſs outrages againſt his ſon. 
Chremes. He!---He But n contain myſelf. 'Tis 


good 


* He has juſt diſpatch'd his boy 
into the city to her. | Servolum ad 
eam in urbem miſit. This plainly 
marks the ſcene to be in the 
country; though M. d' Aubig- 
nac treats this argument with 
ridicule. But it is in vain for 
him to aſlert that there is not 


one comedy of Plautus, or Te- 


rence, where one may not meet 
with this expreſſion taken in bis 
own ſenſe of it, He will per- 
ſuade none to think ſo, except 
thoſe who have not read them. 
For my part I do not recollect 
one inſtance of it, and I will 
venture to ſaꝝ it is impoſſibR to 
find one. Dacizs, 


For 


Ts. 4 
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For Menedemus that his fon ſhou'd fear. [alde. | 
Clit. What ſay you, Siry within yourſelf ? 
| . 


Chremes. 1 fay, | 
Be*t as it might, the ſon ſhou'd have remain vd. 
Grant that the father bore too ſtrict a hand 
Upon his looſe deſires; he ſhou'd have born it. 
| Whom would he bear withal, if not a parent? 
Was't fitting that the father.ſhou'd conform 
To the ſon's humour, or the ſon to his? 
And for the rigour that he murmurs at, 
*Tis nothing : The ſeverities of fathers, 3 
Unleſs perchance a hard one here and there, 
Are much the ſame: they reprimand their ſons 
For riotous exceſſes, wenching, drinking "TR 
And ftarve their pleaſures by a ſcant allowance, 
Yet this all tends to good: But when the mind 
Is once enſlay'd to vicious appetites, £ 
* Tt needs muſt follow vicious meaſures too. 
Remember then this maxim, Clitipho, 
A wiſe one *tis, to draw from others faults, 
A profitable leſſon for yourſelf, 
Clit. I do believe it. 
Cbremes. Well, I'Il in, and ſee 
What 1s provided for our ſupper : You, | 
8 the wy wears, ſer that you're not far hence. [Exit 


SCENE 
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>. 


8 0 E K E w. 


( LI TIRO alone. 


What partial judges of all ſons are fathers ! 
Who aſk grey wiſdom from our greener years, 


And think our minds ſhou'd bear no touch of youth; 


Governing by their paſſions, now kill'd in them, 
And not by thoſe that formerly rebell'd. 
If ever Pve a ſon, I promiſe him 
He ſhall find Me an eaſy father fit 
To know, and apt to pardon his offences : 
Not ſuch as mine, who, ſpeaking of another, 
Shews how he'd act in ſuch a caſe himſelf: 
Yet when he takes a cup or two too much, 
Oh, what mad pranks he tells me of his own n! 
But warns me now, “to draw from others' faults 
« A profitable leſſon for myſelf,” “ 
Cunning old gentleman ! he little- knows, 
He pours his proverbs in a deaf man's ear. 
The words of Bacchis, Give me, Bring me, now 
Have greater weight with me: to whoſe commands, 
Alas! I've nothing to reply withall ; 
Nor is there man more wretched than myſelf. 
For Clinia here, (though he, I muſt confeſs, 
Has 


« 
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Has cares enough) has got a miſtreſs, modeſt, 
Well-bred, and ſtranger to all harlot arts: 

Mine is a ſelf-will'd, wanton, haughty madam, 
Gay, and extravagant ; and let her aſk 5 b 
Whate'er ſhe will, ſne muſt not be denied; 
Since poverty 1 durſt not make my plea. 
This is a plague I have but newly found, 

Nor is my father yet appriz'd of it. 


ACT 


a © 
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ACT: II. SANA A 
0%" 27-12" 4: 


Clin. AD my affairs in love been proſperous, 
They had, I ag been here long ſince: 
bt, ah, f ' 
I fear ſhe's faln from vine in my abſence : 
So many things concur to prove it ſo, 
My mind miſgives me; opportunity, 
The place, her age, an infamous old mother, 
Under whoſe governance ſhe lives, to o whom 
Nought Hug gain' 8 e | 


To bim CLITIPHO, 


Clit. Clinia ! 
Clin. Woe is mei! [to himſelf. 


. Clit. Take heed, leſt ſome one iſſue from your 
father's, 


And chance to ſee you here. 
Clin. I will: but yet 
My mind forebodes I know not Wi of i. 


Clit. 
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Clit. What, ſtill foreboding, ere you know the truth? 
Clin. Had there been no untoward circumſtance, 
They had return'd already. 
Clit. Patience, Clinia! 
They'll be here preſently., - 
Clin. Preſently! but when? 
Clit. * Conſider, *tis a long way off: And then 
| You know the ways of women; to ſet off, 
And trigk their perſons out, regs an age. 
Clin. Oh Clitipho, I fear- 
Clit. Take courage; ſee, 
Dromo and Syrus! 
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n 
Enter SYRUS aud DROMO, converſing at a diſtance. 


Syrus. Say you ? 

Dromo. Even ſo. 

Syrus. But while we chat, the girls are left behind. 

CT. Clit. liſtening.] Girls, Clinia! do you hear ? 1 5 
ö 1 | > Clin. J hear, I ſee, | 

= And now, at laft, m happy, Clitipho. 

. Dromo to Syrus.)] Left behind! troth, no wonder: 
5 ſo encumber'd ; | 
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1 e 8 "tis a long way ſcene, are à further confirma- 
b | | F] Non cogitas hinc longule tion of the ſcene's hing i. in the 
: [l e This paſſage, as well as . | 
1 the circumſtances of the nekkkkt | : 
1 . A troop 


— 


AY tO I —̃ — 
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A troop of waiting-women at their heels ! 
Cliria, liftening.] Confuſion whence ſhould ſhe have 
wWaiting- women! ? 
Clit. How can T tell? 
Hrus to Dromo. We ought. not to xs dropp d 
| them. 
They bring a world of baggage 
Clinia, liſtening.] Death | 
Syrus. Gold, cloaths ! 
It grows late too, and they may miſs 1 way. 
We've been too blame: Dromo, run back, and 
| meet them. | > 
Away! quick, quick | | don't loiter. [Exit Dinos 
Clin. What a wretch ! vs | 
All my fair hopes quite blaſted ! 
Cht. What's the matter? 
What is it troubles you? 
Clin. What troubles me? | OO 
D'ye hear? She waiting-women, gold, and cloaths! 
She, whom I left with one poor ſervant-girl ! 
Whence come they, think you? 
Clit. Oh, I take you now. 
Hrus to bimſelf.] Gods, what a croud! our | houſe 
wiͤll hardly hold them. 
What eating, and what drinking will there be! 
How miſerable our old gentleman! _ 
But here are thoſe I wiſh'd to ſee | 


| [ ſeeing Cut and Cinis. 
Vol. I. 8 8 Clin, 
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Clin. Oh Jove! | 
Where then are truth, and faith, and honour fled? £ 
While I a fugitive, for love of you, 

Quit my dear country, You, Antiphila, 

For ſordid gain deſert me in diſtreſs : 

You, for whole ſake I courted infamy, 

And caſt off my obedience to my father. 

He, I remember now with grief and ſhame, 

Oft warn'd me of theſe women's ways; oft tried 

In vain by ſage advice to wean me from her. 

But now I bid farewell to her for ever; 

Though, when *twere good and wholeſome, I was - 
froward. | ; 

No wretch more curſt than 11 

Syrus. He has miſconſtrued 

All our diſcourſe, I find.---You fancy, Clinia, 
Your miſtreſs other than ſhe is. Her life, 
As far as we from circumſtance could learn, 

Her diſpoſition tow'rd you, are the ſame. _ 

Clin. How! tell me all: for there is nought on earth 
I'd rather know than that my fears are falſe. | 

Syrus. Firſt then, that you may be appriz'd of all, 
Th' old woman, thought her mother, was not fo : 
That beldam alſo is deceas'd; for this 
I overheard her, as we came along, 
Telling the other. 
Clit Other! who? whe other? 


. » K 


2 Syrus. 
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Syrus. Let me but finiſh what I have begun 
And 1 ſhall come to that. 

Cht. Difpatch then. 

Syrus. Firſt, 
Having arriv'd, Dromo knocks at the door: 
Which an old woman had no ſooner open'd, 
But in goes Dromo, and I after him. 
Th' old woman bolts the door, and ſpins again. 
And now, or never, Clinia, might be Known, 
Coming thus unexpectedly upon her, 
Antiphila's employments in your abſence: 
For ſuch, as then we ſaw, we might preſume 
Her daily practice, which, of all things elſe, 
Betrays the mind and diſpoſition moſt. 
Buſily plying of the web we found her,“ 
Decently clad in mourning, I ſuppoſe, 
For the deceas'd old woman. — She had on 
No gold, or trinkets, but was plain and neat, 
And dreſt like thoſe who dreſs but for themſelves. 

No female varniſh to ſet off her beauty: 
Her hair diſhevel'd, long, and flowing looſe 
About her ſhoulders. —Peace! [zo Clinia. 

_ Clin. Nay, prithee, Syrus. | 8 
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' ® Bufily plying of the web we terally with the following 
Found her.] Texentem telam ſiu- Greek one preſerved by Le 
© diofe ipſam offtndimus. This line Clerc among the fragments of 
of our author agrees almoſt h- Menander. 


Et rgages dle por raro · 
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Do not tranſport me thus without a cauſe. 
Syrus. Th. old woman ſpun the woo; one ſer- 
vant-girl, 
A tatter'd dirty dowdy, weaving by ner. * 
Clit. Clinia, if this be true, as ſure it is, 
Who 1s more fortunate than you? D'ye mark 
The ragged dirty girl that he deſcrib'd ? 
A ſign the miſtreſs leads a blameleſs life, 
When ſhe maintains no flaunting go-between : 
For *tis a rule with thoſe gallants, who wiſh 
To win the miſtreſs, firſt to bribe the maid. 
Clin. Go on, I beg you, Syrus; and take heed 
You fill me not with idle joy.---What faid ſhe 
When you nam'd Me? 
| Here. As ſoon as we inform'd her 
You were return d, and begg'd ber to come : to you, 


* One ſervant OP? a tatter'd . 1 3 illuuie. This 
dirty dowdy, weaving by ber.] paſſage is equally cloſe to the 
Praterea una ancillula erat: ea ſenſe of the following, taken 
texebat und, pannis obfita, ne- from the ſame book. 


na bepaTtawvg ” ids 
An cvvnOcurev fuTapw; Eaxemaerns 


Le Clerc took theſe Greek Suppoſing the lines in queſ- 
lines from Victorius; and Vie- tion to be. genuine, may we 
torius copied them from a book not fairly conclude that all this 
of Politian, who had written fine- narration 1s a very claſe 
them in the margin, not (as it imitation of Menander, as well 
- ſhould ſeem) of his own.com- as that other beautiful one, 
poſition, but from a fragment, - which opens the firſt Act? 
which he had ſomewhere met 85 8 
with, of Menander. ke : 
N 85 She 


— * * 
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8 


Sue left her work immediately, and burſt 
Into a flood of tears, which one might ſee 
Were ſhed for love of you. 


Clin. By all the Gods, 


I know not where I am for very 77. 


O, how I trembled !. 


Clit. Without cauſe, I knew. | 
+ But come; now, Syrus, tell us, who's that other? 


Syrus. Your miſtreſs, Bacchis, 
| Clit, How! what! Bacchis ? 
| Where d'ye propoſe to carry Her, rogue? ? 


| Syrus. Where ? 

To our houſe certainly. 
Clit. My father's ? 
Syrus, Ay. 


Clit. Oh monſtrous impudence ! 


Syrus. Conſider, Sir; 


Mere ſhed for love of you.] 
Terence's Comedy of the Self- 
Tormentor is written as if he 


hoped to pleaſe none but ſuch. 


as had as good a taſte as him- 


ſelf. I could not but reflect 


upon the natural deſcription of 
the innocent young woman made 


by the ſervant to his maſter. 
When I came to the houſe, &c.— 


He muſt be a very good actor, 


and draw attention rather from 
his owncharaQterthan the words 
of the author, that could. gain 


it among us for this ſpeech, 


though ſo full of nature and | 


good ſenſe. 


STEELE's Seater, No. 502. 


1 But e come; now, Syras, &c.] 


Here we enter upon the other 


part of the fable, which the poet 


has moſt artfully complicated 
with the main ſubject, by mak- 
ing Syrus bring Clitipho's miſ- 
treſs along with Antiphila. 
This part of the ſtory, we 
know, was not in Menander. 


83 . More 
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- More danger, the more honour. 
Cui. Look ye, ſirrah, 
You mean to purchaſe praiſe at my expence, 
Where the leaſt ſlip of yours would ruin me. 
What is't you drive at? 

Syrus. But — 

Clit. But what? 

Syrus. I'll tell you; 
Give me but leave 

Clin. Permit him. 

Clit. Well, I do. 

Syrus. This buſines—now—is juſt as if —— 

| "Ono: 


Chit. Confulian ! 
What a long round-about beginning 
Clin. True. 
To the point, 8 | 
Syrus. I've no patience with you. 
You uſe me ill, Sir, and I can't endure it. 
Clin. Hear him: peace, Clitipho! [0 Clitipho. 
Syrus. You'd be in love; Es tj 
Poſſeſs your miſtreſs; and have wherewithal 
To make her preſents: but to gain all this 
You'd riſque no danger. By my troth, you re e wie, 
If it be wiſe to wiſh for what can't be. 
Take good and bad together; both, or none 
Chuſe which you will; no miſtreſs, or no danger. 
And yet the ſcheme I've laid is fair and ſafe ; | 
| C 


) 
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Your miſtreſs may be with you at your father's 
Without detection; by the ſelf-ſame means 
I ſhall procure the ſum you're promis'd her, 
Which you have rung ſo often in my ears, 


You've almoſt deafen'g them. -— What wow'd you more? 


Clit. If it may be ſo— 
Hrus. If ! the proof ſhall ſhew. 
Clit. Well, well then, what's ths ſcheme : ? 
Syrus. We will pretend 
That Bacchis is his miſtreſs. 
' Clit. Mighty fine! 
What ſhall become then of his own ? Shall She | 
Paſs for his too, becauſe one's not OO 
To anſwer for? | 
Syrus. No. She ſhall to your mother. 
Clit, How fo ? | 
Syrus, Twere tedious, Clicipho, to tell : 
Let 1 it ſuffice, I've reaſon for it. 
| ' Chit. Nonſenſe | 
I ſee no ground to make me hazard this. 


/ 


Syrus. Well; if you dread this, I've another u iy, 


Which you ſhall both own has no danger in't. 
_ Chit. Ay, prithee, find that out. 
Syrus. With all my heart. 
I'll run and meet the women on the road, 
And order them to go ſtraight home again. | 
Clit. Thow | ! what! 
8S 4 


Tre 
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Syrus. I mean to eaſe you of your fear, 
That you may ſleep in peace on either ſide. * | going, 


* That you may ſleeh i in peace en 
cithers108.] InAUREM utramVis, 
otios? ut dormias. 
either EAR. A Latin proverb 
uſed by Plautus as well as our 
author, and borrowed from the 
Greek. We have an inſtance of 
it among the fragments of the 
TAOKION, or Necklace, of 
Menander. The ſubjeQof that 
comedy, if we may judge from 


Literally, on 


the ſmall, though precious IC» 
mains of it, was much the ſame 
as that of the George Dandin 
of Moliere, the marriage of a 
poor man to a rich heireſs, An 
extract or two may, perhaps, 


not be diſagreeable to the reader, 


and ſerve to relieve the dryneſs 
of the controverſial notes to this 
comedy. The very firſt lige 
contains the proverb. 


Ex 4 am PoTipae iv N 11 ru BATH 
Msaae nalgutnge:y, KaTERYAIACE le 


Kai TepiConToy - pyor? 


en TH; ons 


EteCane Thy AUTYORY 1 5CSAETO, 
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Ev 85: To Qpvaypa Twe av wrogzro; 
Ma Tovr Oavpriey nat Abnvavy, Ba, 
TIaiSjougpiov Oeprmeurinovs, nai oy — 
4 Taxi), arnyays w anuv aviewayou. 
Now may our Heireſs ſleep on either ear, 
Having perform'd a great and mighty feat, 
And ſatisfied the longings of her ſoul. 
Her, whom ſhe hated moſt, ſhe has caſt forth, 
That all the world may henceforth look upon 
The viſage of Creobyla, and thence 
May know my wife for miſtreſs, by the Rome, 
Of ſtern authority upon her brow, 
She is indeed, as the old ſaying goes, | 
(a) An Aſs among the Apes. — This can't be kept 


060 A poorer b to Sgnify thoſe, who ape ow! among thoſe, who laugh at them, 


In 
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Clit. What ſhall I do? 


Clin. Fen profit of his ſcheme. 


In ſilence, even tho? I wiſh'd it fo. 

Curſe on the night, the ſource of all my ills} 
Ah me, that I ſhou'd wed Creobyla! 

— Ten Talents, and a wife of half-a-yard ! 1 
And then who is there can endure her pride? 

By Jove, by Pallas, *tis intolerable. | 
A maid moſt diligent, and quick as thought, 
She has caſt forth, to introduce another, | 


There is another paſſage ex- ſubject; but, for the ſake of 
tant, containing part of a dia- variety, I ſhall ſubjoin an ex- 
logue between the huſband and tract from the ſame comedy of a 
a old neighbour, on the ſame different colour. | 


2 pls 0 051; av l YALE 
Kai TaZorol ar g GAYioOG 65? avnsy 
Os unre Quaarnv Twy avhynaiuy EX fly 
Mnr? av aTU%noa; eig T% N,. Ts Blu, 
Erauueoha rero Tuvairo XH. 
Ax Ev GuanuTluy Kas TAAKNTWpW Guo 
Xeiuaouevog tn, ry fav aviegws eguv — 
Harro te pog Th, Twv 8 ayahuy s Zuvapgrg. 
Thrice wretched he, that's poor and takes a wife, 
And doth engender children I Oh fool, Art 
Who undefended, bare of neceſſaries, 
Soon as ill fortune comes, that comes to all, 
Can't wrap his miſeries in affluence; 
But in a naked, wretched, poverty 
Freezes, like winter; miſery his portion 
Too amply dealt, and every good denied. 


What Menander has in the above paſſage c metaphori- 
cally, our own Shakeſpeare. has very finely realized : | 


Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm! 

How ſhall your houſeleſs heads, and unfed ſides, 

Your loop'd and window'd raggedneſs, defend you | 
From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe ? KNC LEAR. 


Clit. 
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Clit. But, Syrus, tell me then 

Syrus. Away, away! | 
This day, too late, you'll wiſh for her in vain. [ going. 

Clin. This is your time: enjoy it, while you may: 
Who knows, if you may have the like again ? 

Clit. Syrus, ©, 

Syrus. Call as you pleaſe, PI on. 

Clit. Clinia, you're right Ho, Syrus! Syrus, ho ! 
Syrus, I ſay. _ 

Syrus. So, he grows hot at laſt. to himſelf. 


What would you, Sir? [turning about. 
Come back, come back! ! 
Syrus. Pm here. | [returns. 


Your pleaſure, Sir! What, will not this content you? 
Clit. Yes, Syrus; me, my paſſion, and mee fame 
I render up to you: diſpoſe of all} 


But ſee you're not to blame. 


Hrus. Ridiculous ! 
Spare your advice, good Clitipho! you know 
Succeſs is my concern. ſtill more than your's : | 


For if perchance we fail in our attempt, 


You ſhall have words; but I, alas, dry blows. 


Be ſure then of my diligence; and beg 


Your friend to join, and countenance our ſcheme. 


Cin. Depend on me: I ſee it muſt be ſo. 
Clit. Thanks, my beft Clinia !—_ 
Clin. But take heed ſhe trip not. 


Sr 2 &. : 
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Sins Oh, ſhe is ail inſtructed, : 
. Clit. Still I wonder | 
How you prevail d ſo eaſily upon her; 
Her, who's ſo ſcornfull. 
Syrus. I came juſt i in time, 
Time, that in moſt affairs is all in all: 
For there I found a certain wretched captain, 
Begging her favours. She, an artful baggage, 
Denied him, to enflame his mind the more, 


* She, an artful baggage, Se.] ſentiment, and much of the 


Hee arte tractabat virum, ut il- ſame turn of expreſſion, in 


lius animum cupidum inopia ac- Shakef} peare s All's Well 7 


cenderet. There is the ſame Ends Well. 


She knew her diſtance, and did angle for me, 
Madding my eagerneſs with her reftraint, 

As all impediments in fancy's courſe 

Are motives of more fancy. 


This ſentiment is alſo finely ployed by Shakeſpeare, is almoſt 
touched upon by Ben Jonſon in parallel to that in Terence, but 
his Every Man in his Humour. in Ben Jonſon's play it is ap- 
3 occaſion on which it is em- plied to the education of youth. 


I am reſolv'd I will not ſtop his journey, 
Nor practice any violent means to ſtay 
Th' unbridled courſe of youth in him; for that 
Reſtrain'd, grows more impatient; and in kind 
Like to the eager, but the generous grey-hound, 
Who ne'er ſo little from his game with-held, 
Turns head, and leaps up at his holder's throat. 
Every Man in his Humour, Act I. 
T do not ſay that the above juſtly obſerved, was borrowed 
fine lines were ſtruck out from from another part of our an- 
this paſſage in Terence; but it thor's works, which ſhall be 


1s plain that. the remainder of pointed out in the Notes on the 


Knowell's ſpeech, as the late next comedy, 
ingenious editor of Jonſon has 
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And make her court to you. — But hark ye, Sir, 
Be cautious of your conduct ! no imprudence! 5 
You know how ſhrewd and een your father i is; 
And I know your intemperance too well. 
No double meanings, glances, leers, ſighs, hems, 
Coughing, or titt' ring, I beſeech you, Sir 

Clit. Tl play my part 

Syrus. Look tot 

Clit. To your content. 

e But ſee, the women! they're ſoon * us. 

| Tt [ looking out, 
' Clit. Where are they rigs flops him.) Why * 
hold me? 


Syrus. She is not 
Your miſtreſs now, 
Clit. True: not before my father, 
But now, meanwhile — _ 
Syrus. Nor now, meanwhile. 
Clit. Allow me! 
Syrus. No. ; 
Clit. But a moment! 
Syrus. No. 
| Clit. A ſingle kiſs ! 
Syrus. Awayy if you are wiſe! 
Clit. Well, well, Tm gone. 
What's He todo? 
Hrus. Stay here. 


Clit; 
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Ch. Oh happy = | | 
Syrus. March! FE if Clitipho, 


s O E N E II. 


Enter BACCHIS, and ANTIPHILA at a Alan 


| 5 5 Well, I commend you, my Antiphila : 
Happy, that you have made it {till your care, 
That virtue ſhould ſeem fair as beauty in you ! 
Nor, gracious Heav'n ſo help me, do 1 wonder 
If ev'ry man ſhould wiſh you for his wn; 
For your diſcourſe beſpeaks a worthy mind. 
And when I ponder with myſelf, and weigh 
Your courſe of life, and all the reſt of thoſe 
Who live not on the common, *tis not ſtrange, 

' Your morals ſhould be different from our's. 

| Virtue's your int'reſt; thoſe, with whom we deal, 
Forbid it to be our's: For our gallants, 
Charm'd by our beauty, court us but for That; 
Which fading, they transfer their love to others. 
If then meanwhile we look not to ourſelves, 
We live forlorn, deſerted, and diſtreſt. 
You, when you've once agreed to paſs your life 
Bound to one man, whoſe temper ſuits with your's, 
He too attaches his whole heart to you : 
Thus mutual friendſhip draus you each to each; 


Nothing 


- 
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Nothing can part you, nothing ſhake your love. 
Anti. I know not others; for myſelf I know, 
From his content I ever drew my own. 


Clin. overbearing.) Excellent maid! my beſt An- O 


_ tiphila! 


Thou too, thy love alone is now the cauſe — 
That brings me to my native land again. 
For when away, all evils elſe were light 
Compar'd to wanting thee. 


Syrus. T do believe it. 


Clin. 70 Syrus, tis too much: 1 cannot © bear «. 
Wretch that I am! and muſt I be debarr'd 
To give a looſe to love, a love like this? 

Syrus. And yet if I may J judge your father s mind, 
He has more troubles yet in ſtore for you. 8 


. 


Bacch. Who is that youth that eyes us? [ ſeeing Clin. 


. 


Anti, Ha! [ ſeeing him.]—Support Wet b | 


20 I know not others, E. c. ] 
The character of Antiphila is 


here finely drawn, and repre- 


ſents innocence in perfection. 


There is nothing of -conftraint 
or emulation in her virtue, nor 


is ſhe influenced by any confide- 
ration of the miſeries likely to 
attend looſeneſs or debauchery, 
but purely by a natural biaſs to 
virtue, DACIER. 


I Clizia. O Syrus, it tee 
much.] Madam Dacier, con- 


trary to the authority of all edi- 


tions and M88. adopts a con- 


ceit of her father's in this place, 
and places this ſpeech to Cli- 
tipho, whom ſhe ſuppoſes to 
have retired to a hiding place, 
where he might over- hear the 
converſation, and from whence 
he pee ps out to make this ſpeech 
to Syrus. This ſhe calls an 


agreeable jeu de theatre, and 
doubts not but all lovers of Te- 
rence will be obliged to her fa- 
ther for ſo ingenious a remark: 
but 
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Baccb. Bleſs me, what now ? 


Anti. I faint. 


Bacch. Alas, poor foul ! 
What is't ſurprizes you, Antiphila? _ 
Anti. Is't Clinia that I ſee, or no? 
Bacch. Whom do you ſee? - 


| Clin. Welcome my ſoul ! 


[running up to * 


Anti. My wiſh'd- for Clinia, welcome ! * 
Clin. How fares my love? | 
Anti. O'erjoy'd at your return. 
Clin. And do I hold thee, my Antiphila, 


Thou only wiſh, and comfort of my ſoul ? 


Hrus. In, in, for you have 0 our good man 


wait. 


but ĩt is to be feared that criti 
cal ſagacity will not be ſo laviſh 
of acknowledgments as filial 
piety. There does not appear 
the leaſt foundation for this re- 
mark in the ſcene, nor has the 
Poet given us the leaſt room to 
doubt of Clitipho being actu- 
ly departed. To me, inſtead 


 [Exeunt. 


of an agreeable jeu de theatre, 


it appears a moſt abſurd and ri- 
diculous device; particularly 
vicious in this place, as it moſt 


injudiciouſly tends to interrupt 


the courſe of Clinia's more in- 
tereſting paſſion, ſo admirably 
delineated in this little ſcene. 
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ACT 


SCENE I. 


CHREME'SS. 


IS now juſt n x —Why delay I then 

To call my neighbour forth, and be the firſt 
To tell him of his ſon's return ? —The youth, 
I underſtand, would fain not have it ſo. 


7 5 "Tis now Juft day-break. ] 


Luceſcit hoc jam. This is ſpoken 
with the eyes lifted up towards 
heaven; hoc has reference to 


celum, which is underſtood. 


Thus Plautus in his Curculio, 
Nam hoc quidem edepol haud mull 
poſt luce lucebit. 

It is beyond all doubt that 


this play was acted at two dif- 


ferent and diſtinct times; the 
two firſt acts at night, after 
ſun- ſet; and the three remain- 
ing acts the next morning, at 
break of day: the time between 
the ſecond and third act was 
taken up with the carouſal and 
ſupper given by Chremes. Me- 
nander, upon account of the 
feaſts then celebrating, had a 
right to divide his comedy in 
this manner: Terence took the 
ſame liberty, and with the ſame 


juſtice, ſince his plays were re- 


preſented at Rome upon the like 
ſolemn occaſions. Eugraphius, 
who wrote notes upon this co- 
medy, was of opinion, that this 
method was without precedent; 
but he is miſtaken. Ariſtophanes 
did the very ſame thing; the two 
firſt acts of his Plutus were 
performed in the evening, the 
three laſt early the next morn- 
ing, and the time between the 
ſecond and third act is employ- 


ed by Plutus in paying a viſit to 


the temple of Eſculapius, 
where he paſſes the whole night. 
If we could preciſely tell the 
hour, at which Ariſtophanes 
opens his play, we ſhould un- 
doubtedly find he had not tranſ-. 
greſſed the unity of time (twelve 
hours) which 1s requiſite 1 in dra- 
matick pieces. It is at, leaſt. 
certain that Terence has not ex- 


| ceeded it here, and that he is 


ad 
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But ſhall I, when I ſee this poor old man 
Afflict _ ſo grievouſly, by filence 


as exact in this particular as in 
every other. The play begins 
a little after eight at night. The 
two firſt acts do not laſt above 
two hours; they then go to 
ſupper; this makes an interval 
of ſix or ſeven hours. The 
third act begins at the break of 
day, as Terence has taken care 
to point out, lacęſcit hoc jam; 
"ris now juſt day-break.—Yo that 


the three acts, which could not 


laſt three hours, muſt have 
ended about ſeven in the morn- 
ing. But what' is chiefly re- 
markable is, that this third in- 
terval is interwoven with the 
ſubje& matter of the play, as 
well as it is in Ariſtophanes. 
Chremes, during that time, ob- 
ſerves the freedoms which paſs 
between Clitipho and Bacchis; 
and this creates great part of 
the buſineſs of the third act. 
The critics were little attentive 
to this, when they cry out,. — 
Vaſia & hiani & inanis comædia 
eſt there is a void, a gap, an 
emptineſs in this comedy. Which 
is far, very far from being true; 


for what they call ſo, has a 


very material connection with 

the play, and may be ſaid to be 

almoſt the very ground-work'of 

it. Had Terence divided it ſa, 

that this interval had not enter- 

ed into the ſubject, it would in- 
Vor. * 


ed it with ſucceſs. 
deed it might even now-a-days 


in his Works. 


deed have been ridiculous and in- 
ſupportable. Were we to act one 
of Moliere's plays thus by piece- 
meal, the beginning to- night, 
and the end to-morrow morn- 
ing, every body would laugh at 
the partition; but Terence and 


Menander, who were perfect 


maſters of the drama, attempt- 
And in- 


be done with propriety, nay, 
would become neceſſary, pro- 


vided it could be executed with 


equal judgment and addreſs. 
Dacikx. 
The idea of the above note, 

as well as of ſeveral others of 

Madam Dacier, was firſt ſug - 

gefted by Scaliger, who, in the 

ſixth book of his Poeticks, firſt | 
broached the notion of this di- 

viſion of the comedy in the re- 


_ preſentation, in order to vindi- 


cate our author from the impu- 
tation of having t an unwar- 
rantable chaſm between the ſe- 
cond #nd third acts. And it fs 


ſomething whimſical, that this 


great critick, after having de- 
preciated our author's merit in 5 


the groſs, more than any of his 


predeceſſors, ſhould take it in- 
to his head to juſtify him againſt 
every objection that had been 
made to any particular paſſage 
But though 
* RS Scaliger 
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Rob him of ſuch an unexpected joy, 


Scaliger was ever dogmatical 
and poſitive in his opinion, yet 
that opinion was not always 
uncontrovertible: In the pre- 
ſent inſtance I am ſo far from 


aſſenting with Madam Dacier, 


that the fact is beyond all doubt, 
that I will venture to ſay there 
is not the leaſt ground for ſuch 


an aſſertion. Donatus, who 


mentions this play in his pre- 
face to the Phormio, does not 
afford the leaſt colour to ſuch 
an argument; nor do I believe 


there is any more countenance 


given to it by the ſcholiaſts on 


| Ariſtophanes : whoſe comedies 


it would be an extremely difh- 
cult taſk toreconcileto an agree- 
ment with the Unities. 

One of the chief points in. 
diſpute between Hedelin and 


Menage, about this comedy, 
relates to this interval; and 


great part of the controverſy 
turns upon a very obſcure and 
uncertain part of literature, viz. 


whether the Athenian month 
Antheſterion be agreeable to our 


April or January. Both agree 


that a night elapſes between the 


ſecond and third act; but He- 
delin, who is followed by Ma- 
dam Dacier in the above note, 


contends, that according to 
the time of year, and circum- 


ſtances of the piece, it is an inter- 


When the diſcovery cannot hurt the ſon ? 


val of fix or ſeven hours, which 


Menage extends to thirteen or- 


fourteen, Each of them lays 


ont a deal of learning. on this 
queſtion, but in my mind to 


very little purpoſe. It is a- 


greed on all hands, that a whole 
night certainly paſſes, and the 
ſpectator has not time to enter 
into a minute difquiſition, 
whether *tis in June or Decem- 
ber: nor indeed could any 
thing ſo directhy tend to make 
the obſervation of the Unities 
appear ridiculous, as ſuch a 
trifling conſideration.—As to 
what Madam Dacier ſays of this 
interval's being interwoven with. 


the ſubject; and of the ſuppoſ- 


ed employments of the charac- 
ters, 1n their abſence from the 
ſtage, being made conducive to 
the fable, it is perfectly juſt ; 
and every fkilfull playwright 
ſhould contrive his intervals 


with the like art. But to fill 


up thoſe chaſms by occupying 
the audience alſo in the ſame 
manner, 1s, I think, a more 
curious device than any in the 


| Rehearſal. Madam Dacier her- 
ſelf could not be inſenſible of 


the difficulty, and confeſſes that 
a play of Moliere, ſo divided 
in the repreſentation, would 
appear very ridiculous; yet is 
willing to imagine that even 2 


ern. 
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No, I'll not do't; but far as in my pow'r „5 
Aſſiſt the father. As my ſon, I ſee, 
Miniſters to th* occaſions of his friend, 

Aſſociated in counſels, rank, and age, 

So we old men ſhould ſerve each other too. 


s E NE IL. 
Emer M E N E DE MU s. 


Mone. to bim elf. Sure I'm by nature form d D 


miſery 


modern drama might be thus 


exhibited with propriety. Let 


us ſuppoſe therefore that, at 
the firſt opening of the theatre 
in the Haymarket, Sir John 
Vanburgh had written a comedy, 
in which he had introduced a 
maſquerade at the end of the 
ſecond act. The ſpectators aſ- 
ſemble: two acts are played: 
then comes the maſquerade; : 
and the ſpeQators, in order to 
fill up the interval, lip on their 
dominos, game, drink, dance, 
and intrigue till day-light. 
With what appetite would they 
return to the repreſentation of 
the three laſt acts? However 
ſuch a partition might be re- 
ceived at Rome or Athens, I 


think it would never go " 


at Paris or London» and, were 


it not for the example of Ma- 
dam Dacier, I ſhould imagine 
that even the moſt rigid French 
critick would think it more 
reaſonable to be wafted from 


ſhore to ſhore by Shakeſpeare's | 
chorus, than to adopt this ex- 
tragrdinary method of _— 


ing the Unities. 


* Enter Menedemut.] Menede- 
mus comes out of his houſe at 


day-break to return to his 


work ; for he has already de- 
clared that he will allow him- 
ſelf no reſpite. This is well 
conducted. DacieR. 
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beyond the reſt of humankind, or elſe 

Tis a falſe faying, though a common one, 
& That time aſſuages grief.” For ev ry day 
My forrow for the abſence of my ſon 
Grows on my mind: the longer he's away, 
The more impatiently I wiſh to ſee him, 


The more pine after him. 


Chremes. But he's come forth. | [ſeeing Menedeme: 


Yonder he ſtands. 


Ill go and ſpeak with him. 


Good motrow, neighbour! I have news for you; 
Such news, as you'll be overjoy'd to hear. 
Menue. Of my ſon, Chremes po.” % 
Cbremes. He's alive and well. 


Mene. Where ? 
Chremes. At my houſe ? 
Mene. My ſon ? 
Chremes: Your fon. 
Mene. Come home ? 
Chremes. Come home. 


Mene. My dear boy come? OY Clinia? + 


Chremes. He. 


* Of my 7 Chremes ?] Te- 
rencediſcovers uncommon judg- 
ment in preſerving his charac- 
ters. Menedemus, when he 
hears of good news, immedi- 
ately enquires, if they relate to 
his ſon, thinking nothing elſe 
worthy: his notice. PartrICk, 


3 


Clinia 21 


+ My dear boy come? my 
Theſe repetitions 
are very natural. There is a 
paſſage very like this in the 
fourth a& of the Captivi of 
Plautus. 


Mene. 
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Mene. Away t then! prithee, bring me t to him. | 
| Chremes. Hold ! 
He cares not you ſhould know of his return, 
And dreads your fight becauſe of his late ripe, 


He fears, beſides, your old * : . 


Is now augmented. 

Mene. Did not you inform him 
The bent of my affection??s? 
| Chremes. Not I. 

Mene. Wherefore, Chremes ? 


Chremes. Becauſe would in) ure both yourſelf and 


him, 

To ſeem of ſuch a poor and broken ſpirit. 

Mene. T cannot help it. Too long, much too 

= 38 

I've been a cruel father. 

Chremes. Ah, my friend, 
You run into extremes; too niggardly, 
Or, too profuſe ; imprudent either way. 
F irſt, rather than permit him entertain 
A miſtreſs, who was then content with little, 
And glad of any thing, you drove him hence: 
Whereon the girl was forc'd, againſt her will, 
To grow a common gameſter for her bread : 
And now ſhe can't be kept without much coſt, 
You'd ſquander thouſands. For to let you know 
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How admirably Madam” s train'd to miſchief,* 
How finely form'd to ruin her admirers, | 


She came to my houſe yeſter-night with mare 


Than half a ſcore of women at her tail, 
Laden with cloaths and jewels.—If ſhe had 


+ A Prince to her gallant, he could not bear 
Such wild extravagance : much leſs can You, 


Mene. Is She within too ? 
Chremes. She within! D Ay truly. 


Pre found it to my coſt: for I have given 


To her and her companions but one ſupper; 
And to give ſuch another would undo me. 4 
For, not to dwell on other circumſtances, 


Merely to taſte, and ſmack, and ſp oy 


What quantities of wine has ſhe conſum'd ! 


This is too rough, ſhe cries; ſome ſe fter, proy! 
I have pierc'd ey'ry veſſel, ev 'Ty caſk; 


Kept ev'ry ſervant running to and fro : 
All this ado, and all in one ſhort night! 


* How admirably Madag's, 
Sc.] Chremes takes Bacchis 
for Clinia's miſtreſs, and his 


own ſon is her real gallant, 


This jeu de 77 955 1 is admirable. 
Dacies. | 


+ 4 Prince to her. ellen. f 


| *'Satrapes / fiet amator. Sa- 


trapes is originally a Hebrew 


word, but in uſe too among 


the Perſians, who gave this title 
to the governors of their pro- 
4 . 


vinces; who were generally 


very rich, and ſo many petty ; 
kings in the eaſtern nations. 
PATRICK. | 


t irt os}; Pitifſando 


. Puliſſare is a word originally 


Greek, and 1s, what we call, 
a verb of imitation, for its ſound 
very much reſembles the noiſe 
made by the action of ſpirting 
wine out of the mouth, Pa- 


What, 


"TRICK, 
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What, Menedemus, muſt become of You, 
Whom they will prey upon continually ? 
Now, afore heaven, thinking upon this, 


I pitied you. 


 Mene. Why, let him have his will; * | 
Waſte, conſume, ſquander; I'Il endure it all, 
| So ] but keep him with me. 


Chremes. If reſolv'd 


To take that courſe, I hold it of great moment 
That he perceive not you allow of this. | 
Mene. What ſhall I do then? 
Chremes. Any thing, much rather | 
Than what you mean to do: at ſecond hand 
Supply him; or permit his ſlave to trick you; 
Though I perceive they're on that ſcent already, 
And privately contriving how to do't. | 
There's Syrus, and that little ſlave of 3 
In an eternal whiſper: the young men 
Conſulting too together: and it were 
Better to loſe a Talent by theſe means, 
Than on your plan a Mina: for at preſent 
Money is not the queſtion, but the means 
Jo gratify che youth the ſafeſt way. 


* Why, let him have his will, 
Sc.] Here we have drawn in 
lively colours, the picture of 
a man haſty in running from 
one extreme to another. This 
gives occaſion to the expedi- 


ent offered by Chremes, which 
comes in very naturally, and 
inſenſibly leads to the re- 
maining part of the plot, Pa- 
TRICK, 


4 For 
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For if he once perceives your turn of mind, 


That you had rather throw away your life, 


And waſte your whole eſtate, than part with him, 


Ah, what a window to debauchery 


You'll open, Menedemus ! Such a one, 
As will embitter even life itſelf ; 
For too much liberty corrupts us all. 


Whatever comes into his head, he'll have; 


Nor think, if his demand be right or wrong. 


Lou, on your part, to ſee your wealth and ſon 


Both wreck'd, will not be able to endure. 


You'll not comply with his demands; whereon 
He falls to his old fence immediately, 


To leave you inſtantly. 
Mene. Tis very like. 


\ 


And knowing where your weak part lies, will chreaten 


Cbremes. Now e on my life 1 have not clog d my 


eres, 


* Have not chi'd my eyes, 
Se.] Hedelin obſtinately con- 


tends from this paſſage, that 
neither Chremes, nor any of 


his family, went to bed the 


whole night; the contrary of 
which is evident, as Menage 
obſerves, from the two next 
ſcenes. For why ſhould Syrus 
take notice of his being up ſo 
early, if he had never xetired 


- , 


| Nor had a ſingle wink of deep t this night, 


toreſt ? or would 8 how 
reproached Clitipho for his be- 
haviour the night before, had 
the feaſt never been inter- 
rupted? Eugraphius's interpre- 
tation of theſe words is natural 
and obvious; who explains 
them to ſignify that the anxiety 
of Chremes to reſtore Clinia 
to Menedemus broke his reſt. 


For 
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For thinking how I might reſtore your ſon. 7 : 
Mene. Give me your hand: and let me beg you, 
Chremes, 
continue to alliſt me 
Cremes. Willingly. | 
 Mene. D'ye know, what I woun have you do at 
preſent? | 
Cdbremes. What? 
Mene. Since you "atk perle d they medics 
Some practice on me, prithee, urge theme on: 
To cxecute it quickly: for I long 
To grant his wiſhes,. long to ſee him fraight. 
. Chremes. Let me alone! I muſt lay hold of Syrus, 
And give him ſome encouragement.---But ſee! 
| Some one, I know not who, comes forth: In, in,* 
Leſt they perceive that we conſult together ! | 
I have a little buſineſs too in hand. 4 
Simus and Crito, our two neighbours here, 
Have a diſpute about their boundaries ; + | 
And they've referr'd it to my arbitration. 
III go and tell them, 'tis not in my power 
To wait on them, as I propos'd, to-day. 
I will be with you preſently. 

* In, is; Sc] Chremes + 4 diſpute abort thats bound. 
ſeizes this as a very plauſible aries.) This circumſtance is 
and neceſſary pretencetoengage a further confirmation that 
Menedemus to return home, and the ſcene lies in the coun- 
not to his labour in the field, as try. | N 


he had at krit intended. Dac. 1 1 85 
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Mene. Pray do. . [Exit Chremes, 
Gods! that the nature of mankind is ſuch, | 
To ſee, and judge of the affairs of others, 

Much better than their own! * Is't therefore fo, 
| Becauſe that, in our own concerns, we feel 
The influence of joy or grief too nearly? 
How much more wiſely does my neighbour here 
Conſult for me, than I do for myſelf! 
Chremes returning.) I've diſengag'd myſelf, ha I 
might be 
At leiſure to attend on your affairs, [Exit Mene, 


s c E N E I. 
Euter SYRUS at another pary of the Stage. 


Syrus to himſelf ] One way, or other, money mult 
| be had, | 
And the old gentleman impog'd upon. 
| Chremes overbearing.) Was I deceiv'd, in thinking 
they were at it ? | 
That ſlave of Clinia, it ſhould ſeem, is dull, 
And fo our Syrus has the part aſſign'd him. 
Syrus. Who's there? | ſeeing Chremes.] Undone, 
if he has overheard me. [afide. 


* Much better than their own.) ous how applicable they are 
Theſe reflections have double to Chremes as well as Mene- 


force, when thrown out to demus, 
the audience, who are conſci- BP 


Chremes, 
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Chremes. Syrus 


Syrus. Sir ! 
Chremes. What now? 


Syrus. Nothing,---But I wonder 0 
To ſee you up ſo early in the morning, 
Who drank ſo freely yeſterday, | 


Chremes, Not much. 


Syrus, Not much ? You have, Sir, 


goes, 


The old age of an eagle.“ 


Chremes. Ah! 
Syrus. A pleaſant, 


by 


— 


Good ſort of girl, this wench of Clinia. 
Chremes. Ay, ſo ſhe ſeems. | 


Syrus. And handſome. 
Chremes. Well enough. 


Hrus. Not like the maids of old, but paſſable, 
As girls go now: nor am I much amaz'd 

That Clinia doats upon her. But he has, 

Alas, poor lad! a miſerable, cloſe, 


* The old age of an eagle.) 
Moſt probably a proverb, ſig- 


nifying a vigorous and luſty 
old age, like that of the eagle; 
who, as naturaliſts ſay, never 
dies of old age, and preſerves 
its life by PRES drink- 


ing. 
Es. 5% bier 


+ Net like the maids of old, G5 1 


Ita non ut olim, &c. This is cer- 
tainly the true meaning of the 


ſentence. Syrus artfully flat- 
ters the vanity of Chremes; old 
men are generally apt to think 
every thing they have ſeen or 
heard in former times, far ſur- 
paſſes the productions of the 
preſent, DAcikR. 


Dry 


as the proverb 
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Mene. Pray do. | [Exit Chremes; 
Gods! that the nature of bind is ſuch, 
To ſee, and judge of the affairs of others, 

Much better than their own!* Is't therefore ſo, 

Becauſe that, in our own concerns, we feel 

The influence of joy or grief too nearly ? 

How much more wiſely does my neighbour here 

Conſult for me, than I do for myſelf! 

Chremes returning.) I've diſengag'd . chat 1 
might be >, 

At leiſure to attend on your affairs, [Exit Mene, 


r m. 
Enter SYRUS at another 8 of the Stage. 


Syrus to himſelf One way, or other, money muſt 
be had, | 
And the old gentleman impos'd upon. | 
Chremes overbearing.) Was I deceiv d, in il 
tenhey vere at it 
That ** of Clinia, it ſhould ſeem, is dull, 
And fo our Syrus has the part aſſign'd him. 
Syrus. Who's there? [ ſeeing Chremes.] Undone, 
i jf he has overheard me. [/ide. 
- Much better than TR own. 1 ous 3 applicable they are 
Theſe reflections have double to Chremes as well as Mene- 


force, when threwn out to demus. 
the audience, who are conſci- Q 


Chremes. Syrus 
Hr. Sir! 
| Chremes. What now? 
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Syrus. Nothing. But I packs _ 
To ſee you up ſo early in the morning, 
Who drank ſo freely yeſterday, 


Chremes, Not mu ch. 


Hras, Not much ? You have, Sir as the proverb 


goes, 


The old age of an eagle. 


Chremes. Ah 
Hrus. A pleaſant, 


1 


L — 


Good ſort of girl, this wench of Clinia. 
Chremes. Ay, 1o ſhe ſeems. 


Syrus. And handſome. 
Cbremes. Well enough. 


Syrus. F Not like the maids of old, but paſſable, 
As girls go now: nor am I much amaz'd 
That Clinia doats upon her. But he has, 
Alas, poor lad! a miſerable, cloſe, 


* The old age of an eagle.) 
Moſt probably a proverb, ſig- 
nifying a vigorous and luſty 
old age, like that of the eagle; 
who, as naturaliſts ſay, never 
dies of old age, and preſerves 
its life by perpetual drink- 


ing. 


Daciss. PaTrICK, 


I Not like the maids ef old, Se.] 


Tia non ut olim, &fc. This is cer- 
tainly the true meaning of the 
ſentence. Syrus artfully flat- 
ters the vanity of Chremes; old 
men are generally apt to think 


every thing they have ſeen or 


heard in former times, far ſur- 


paſſes the productions of the 


preſent, DAcikR. 


Dry 


— — ID es mr 
* 
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Dry, covetous, curmudgeon to his father : 
Our neighbour here; d'ye know him ?-—Yet, as 1 
He did not roll in riches, his poor ſon 
Was forc'd to run away for very want. 
D'ye know this ſtory ? + 

Chremes. Do I know it ? Ay. 
A ſcoundrel ! ſhould be dere we 

Syrus. Who ? 

Chremes. That ſlave | 
Of Clinia b 
Hrus. Troth, I trembled for you, Syrus! L. 
Chremes. Who ſuffer'd this. > 
Syrus. Why what ſhould he have done ? 
Chremes. What ?---have devis'd ſome ſcheme, ſome 

ways and means, l | 

To raiſe the caſh for the young gentleman þ 


0 


To make his miſtreſs preſents; and have done 


A kindneſs to the old hunks + ag his will. 
Syrus. You jeſt. | 
| Chremes. Not I: it was 1 duty, a 
Syrus. How's this? why prithee then, ave pri 8 
thoſe ſlaves, 

Who trick their maſters? 
Chremes. Yes, upon occaſion. 
Syrus. Mighty fine, truly! 
Chremes. Why, it oft =_— ts 

& great deal oſeuneaſineſs: for mſtance, 
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My neighbour Menedemus, well deceiv'd, 

: Would ne'er have ſeen his ſon abandon him. 

Syrus. I don't know. whether he's s in jeſt or earneſt, 

But it gives me encouragement to trick him. Lick. 

Cbremes. And now what is't the blockhead waits 
for, Syrus? 

Is't, till his maſter runs away again, 

When he perceives himſelf no longer able 

To bear with the expences of his miſtreſs? 

Has he no plot upon th' old gentlemad * 82 
Hrus. He's a poor creature. 

Chremes. But i it is your part, 

For Clinia's ſake, to lend a helping hand. 
Syrus. Why that indeed I eaſily can do, 

If you command me; for I know which way. 
Chremes. ] take you at your word. 
Syrus. I'll make it good. 
 Chremes. Do ſo. 2 
Hrus. But hark ye, Sir! remember this, | 

If ever it hereafter come to pals, 

As who can anſwer for th' affairs of men? 

That your own ſon | 
Chremes. I hope 'twill never be. 

Syrus. J hope ſo too; nor do I mention this, 

From any knowledge or ſuſpicion of him: 

But that in caſe---his time of life, vou know; 

And ſhould there be occaſion, truſt me, | Chremes, 

But 
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Syrus. So! all's over: 5 | 
1 am undone, Le. 
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But I could handle you moſt handſomely. 


a 
SYRUS ane. 


1 bever herd 


My maſter argue more eoiiitnodiouly 3 
Nor ever was inclin'd to miſchief, when 
It might be done with more impunity: 
But who's this Goring from our houſe ? 


s e E N E V. 
— CLITIPHO,  CHREMES 22 


RY How n now ? 


What manners are theſe, Clitipho? Does this 


Become you? 

Clit, What's the matter ? 

Chremes. Did not I | 
This very inſtant ſee you put your hand 
Into yon wench's boſom ? - 


GI 


that 


Chremes Well, well, we'll think of i it, when 
time comes. 
Now to your preſent taſk 3 Chremes, 


Chi: 
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Clit. Me, Sir? | 
Chremes. Theſe very eyes 

Beheld you: don't deny it. Tis baſe in you, 
To be ſo flippant with your hands. For what 
Affront's more groſs, than to receive a friend © 
Under your roof, and tamper with his miſtreſs? . 
And laſt night in your cups too how indecent, | 
And rudely you behav'd! 
Syrus. Tis very true. 
Cbremes. So very troubleſome, ſo help me, heav'n, 

J fear'd the conſequence. I know the ways 
Of lovers: they oft take — at ge 
You dream not of. 
Cut. But my companion Sir, 
'Is confident I would not wrong him, 5 
Chremes. Granted. 
Let you ſhould ceaſe to hang for ever on chem. 
Withdraw, and leave them ſometimes to themſelves. 
Love has a thouſand ſallies; you reſtrain them. 
I can conjecture from myſelf. There's none, 
How near ſoever, Clitipho, to whom 
I dare lay open all my weakneſſes. 
With one my prige forbids it, with another 
The very action ſhames me: and believe me, 
It is the ſame with Him; and 'tis our place 
To mark on what occaſions to indulge him. 
Syrus. What ſays He now ? lade. 


Cui. Confuſion 
Hrus. 
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Hrus. Clitipho, 

Theſe are the very precepts that I gave you: | 
And how diſcreet and temperate your ve been HT 
Clit. Prithee, peace # | 
Syrus, Ay, I warrant you. 

Chremes. Oh, Syrus, 

I'm quite aſham'd of bim. 
Hrus. I do not doubt it. | 

Nor without reaſon; for it troubles Me. 5 : 

_ Chit, Still, raſcal? . NN 
Swus. Nay, I do but ſpeak the truth. 7 
Clit, May I not then go near them: 
Cremes. Prithee, then, 8 

Is there one way alone of going near them? 2 

Syrus. Confuſion! he'll betray himſelf, "I 
I get the money. [/ide.]---Chremes, will you once 

Hear a fool's counſel? _ fiaodl i 

_ , Chremes. What do you adviſe? 2 | 
Syrus. Order your fon about his buſineſs. 

Chit. Whither Ng | 

Hrus. Whither ? where'er you lag: Give e plac 

to Them. | 5 2 

Go, take'a walk. 

Clit.. Walk! where? 

s. A pretty queſtion 

This, that, or any way. 

Chremes. He ſays right. Go ! v4 
| Clit. 
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Ct. Now, plague upon you, Syrus ! oF | [goins. 
 SHrus 10 Clit. going. ] Henceforth, learn | 
To keep thoſe hands of yours at reſt. [Exit Clitipho. | 


4 


enn 37210 


e Dye mind - | 
What think you, 8 will become of hint 
Unleſs you do your utmoſt to preſerve, 

Correct, and counſel him? 

Chremes. Il take due care. 

Syrics. But now's your time, Sir, to look alter , 

Chremes. It ſhall be done. 

Syrus. It muſt be, if you're WP! We 

For ev'ry day he minds Me leſs and leſs; 

5 Chremes. But, * ſay, what e have you 
made | 

In that affair I ;uſt now mention'd to you? 

HFave you ſtruck out a ſcheme, that pleaſes you? 

Or are you ſtill to ſeek? 

Hrus. The plot, you mea, 

On Menedemus. I've juſt hit on one. 

Chremes. Good fellow! prithee x now, what. Is D 

_ Syrus, PI tell you. - 

| But as one thing * in anocher- 


f Vol. * 1-2 | . | Chrejites, 


——— — ——— — — — 
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Chremes. Well? 
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Syrus. This Bacchis b iS a fad Jade. 5 


Chremei. So it ſeems. 


Fpyrus. Ay, Sir, if you knew all! nay, even now o 
She's hatching miſchief.----Dwelling hereabouts, 
There was of late an old Corinthian woman, 


Chremes, What then ? 


To whom this Bacchis lent a thouſand pieces. 


Syrus. The woman's dead; and lf b behind 
A daughter, very young, whom ſhe bequeath'd, 


Chremes. T underſtand. 


Buy way of pledge, to Bacchis for the money. 


Syrus. This girl came "OR with na, 8 
And now is with your wife.“ 


Chremes. What then? 
Srus. She begs 


Of Clinia to advance the caſh ; for whinht 
She'll give the girl as an equivalent. 
She wants the thouſand pieces. 


Chremes. Does ſhe ſo ? 
Syrus. No doubt on't. 


Chremes. So J thought. And what do yo” 


Intend to do ? 


* And now is with your wife.) 
Antiphila is ſhortly to be ac- 
knowledged as the daughter 
of Chremes. She 1s not there- 
fore in company with the other 


0 ; 


women at the feaſt, who were 


no other than courtezans, but 


with the wife of Chremes, and 
conſequently free from reproach 
or ſcandal. Da CIR, 


Hrus. 
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your Who? I, Sir? Pl awiy | 
To Menedemus preſently; and tell hittr 
This maiden is a rich and froble — 
Stolen from Caria; and to ranfoiri her 


Will greatly profit hirn. 


Chremes.- Twill never do. 


Syrus. How ſo? 


Chremes. I Pr Ne now for 1 


T will not purchaſe her. 


What ſay you now ? 


Syrus. Give a more favourable aer! 


| Chremes. No, 
T here 3 no occaſioti. wy: 


hy There no ie) Chremes 


is not allowed here to. explain. 


himſelf, being prevented by the 
coming of his wife; nor have 
any of the commentaters given 
themſelves the trouble to do it 
for him, What ſeems moſt 
probable to me is this. He 
finds that Bacchis makes a de- 
mand of ten minæ, and pony 
Antiphila as a pledge for it ; 

bargain by which he' was fire 


to loſe nothing, and wherein - 


- Bacchis could not deceive him, 
the girl being already in his 
poſſeſſion. 
ly that he intended to advance 
the money on thoſe conditions 
himſelf. DaciEx. 

The above conjecture of Ma- 
dam Dacier would be a very 
ingenious way of accounting 


It is therefore like- 


# 


for x man's condu in theſe cir- 


.cumftances in real liff; but in 
a play where the ſource of every 
action is induſtriouſly laid 
open by the poet, had this been 
the intention of Chremes, I 
ſhould think it would have been 
expreſt, and the motive, that 
influenced him to it, alſo af- 
ſigned. The following note on 
this ſcene. gives a much better 


account of this conference be- 


tween Chremes and Syrus, and 
ſhews of how much ule it is in 
the enſuing part of the fable. 

«« Syruspretends to have con- 
s certed this plot againſt Mene- 


« demus, in order to trick him 
out of ſome money to be 


„ given to Clinia's ſuppoſed 
«© miſtreſs. Chremes, how- 
« ever, does not approve of 
U 2 « this > 
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Syrus. No occaſion? _ 
| Chremes. No. | 

Syrus. I cannot comprehend you. 

Cbremes. T'll explain. : | | 
—But hold! what now? ? whence comes it, that our 
door 
Opens ſo haſtily? 


SCENE VI. 


| Enter at a diſtance SOSTRATA with. a Ring, 
and the Nurſe. | a 


Safin Pm much deceiv d, od 
Or this is certainly the very ring; 1 
The ring, with which my daughter was exposꝰ d 
Cbremes to Syrus behind.] What can thoſe words 
mean, Syrus! ? 5 
Seſtra. Tell me, Nurſe! 
Does it appear to You to be the "TY ? 
Nurſe. Ay, marry: and the very moment that 
You ſhew'd it me, I ſaid it was the ſame. 5 
Seftra. But have you thoroughly examin'd, Nurſe! ? 
A. Ay, thoroughly. 


125 this: yet it- ſerves to carry % debtor of Baechis, and is 
“ on the plot; for when An- *« obliged to lay down the ſum 
e tiphila proves afterwards to „ for which he imagines his 
< be the daughter of Chremes, daughter was pledged. Eu- 


Softra. 


«© he neceſſarily becomes the GA RIUs. 
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| Softra. In then, and let me know - 

If ſhe has yet done bathing; and meanwhile 

Ill wait my huſband here. [Exit Nurſe, 
Syrus. She wants you, Sir! | ; | 

| Enquire, what ſhe would have. She's very a 4 

Tis not for nothing; and I four 4 cauſe. 

Cbremes. The cauſe? pſhaw! nothing, She'll take 

| mighty pains . 

To be deliver'd of ſome mighty trifle. 
Softra. ſeeing them.] Oh „ 
Chremes. Oh wife | 
Softra. I was looking for you. 
Chremes. Your pleaſure ? | 
Softra. Firſt, I muſt intreat you then, 

Believe; I would not dare do any d 

8 your order. 

Cbremes. What! muſt I believe 

A thing paſt all belief ?---I do believe it. | 

f Hrus. This exculpation bodes ſome fault, I'm ſure. 

C [afide: 
Softra. Do you. remember, I was pregnant: once, 

When you aſſur'd me with much earneſtneſs, 

That if I were deliver'd'of a girl, 

You would not have the child brought up? 

, ᷣͤ V | 

What you have done. You have | brought up the 
child. ae eee, 

8 1 _ Hras. 
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Syrus. Madam, if ſo, my maſter gains a loſs.“ 

Sgſera. No, I have not: but there was at that time 

An old Corinthian woman dwelling here, 

To whom I gave the child to be expos'd. ' 55 
Cbremes. Oh Jupiter! was ever ſuch a he! Enn 
Soſera. Ah, What have I committed? 

Chremes. What committed? 


Soſera. If I've offended, 


Chremes, tis a crime 


Of ignorance, and nothing of my purpoſe. 


Chremes. Own it, or not, I know it well enough, 
That ignorantly, and imprudently, 


You do and ſay all things 


: how many faults 


In this one action are you guilty of? 


For firſt, had you complied with my commands, 


The girl had been diſpatch' dz _ not her death 


be Madam, if fo, my maſter 
gains a loſs.] Si fic faftum eff, 
domina, ergo herus DAMNO AUC» 
Tus ef. The moſt indifferent 
parts of an author commonly 
give the moſt trouble. The 
ſenſe of the original being ſome- 
what dark, and the beſt con- 
ſtruction not very elegant, ſe- 
veral attempts have been made 
to amend and alter the text. In 


this, as in moſt other caſes, 1 


believe the common reading to 
be the right; and that it con- 


tains nothing more than a con- 


ceit from the ſlave, founded on 
the words damno auctus, which I 
have endeavoured to render in 


the manner of] the — 


gains a boſs. Some think by 
his maſter is meant Clitipha, 


others Chremes. Eugraphius 
explains the words to ſignify 
that Clitipho will be a loſer by 
a new- found ſiſter, who will be 
co-heireſs.; and others will 


have them to imply the loſs to 


be ſuſtained by Chremes in pay- 
ing Antiphila's portion, 


+ The girl had been diſf- 
patch d.] One cannot avoid be- 
ing ſeized with a kind of hor- 
ror, to think that, in a country 
ſo polite as Greece, men ſhould 
be ſo barbarous, as to murder 

their 
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Pretended, and hopes given of her life. 

ut that I do not dwell upon: You'll cry, 

6 —Pity,---a mother's fondneſs.” —I allow it. N 
But then how rarely you provided for her! 
What could you mean? conſider!—for *tis plain, 
You have betray d your child to that old beldam, 
Either for proftitu.tion or for ſale. 

So ſhe but liv'd, it was enough, you thought : : 

No matter how, or what vile life ſhe led. 
What can one do, or how proceed, with thoſe, 
Who know of neither reaſon, right, nor juſtice ? 

| Better or worſe, for or againſt, they ſee 

Nothing but what they lift, 
Soſtra. My deareſt Chremes, 

I own I have offended : Pm convinc'd. 

But ſince you're more experienc'd than myſelf, 

I pray you be the more indulgent too, 

And let my weakneſs ſhelter in your juſtice, 
Chremes. Well, well, I pardon you: but, Soſtrata, 


” Forgiving you thus eaſily, I do 
But teach you to offend again. 


But came, 


Say, wherefore you begun this ? 


their own children without re- 


morſe, when they imagined it 
to be for the intereſt of their 
family, Philoſophy had long 
before this demonſtrated - the 


horror, not only of theſe mur- 


ders, but even of expoſing 
children. But philoſophy is 


always weak and unavailing, 


when oppoſed -to cuſtoms au- 
thorized by long 9 Pa- 
TRICK, 


U 4 Sera. 


, * 
3 


1 


TE 


Saſtra. As we women 
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Are generally weak and ſuperſtitious, 

When firſt to this Corinthian: old woman 

I gave the little infant, from my finger 

I drew 2 ring, and charg'd her to expoſe | 

That with my daughter: that if chance ſhe died, 

She might have part of our poſſeſſions with her. 
Chremes. + T'was right: you thus T9 your- 


ſelf and her, 


Softra. This i is that ring. 


Chremes. Where had 1 it 2 ? 


Seſtra. The girl 


That Bacchis brought with her ——- 


Syrus. Ha! 


Chremes. What ſays She ? 


„ 8 * of our 
poſſeſſions.) The antients ima- 
gined they were guilty of a 
molt heinous crime, if they ſuf- 
fered their children to die, 
without having poſſeſſed ſome 
part of their fortune: the wo- 


men therefore, who are gene- 
rally ſuperſtitions, when they 


expoſed their children, put ſome 
jewel or other. trinket among 
their cloaths, by this means 
thinking to diſcharge their 
claim of inheritance, and to 
clear their own conſcience. 
Dacikx. | 


ide. 


\ 


+ *Tawas rights you thus pre- 
ſerv d. &c.) The meaning of 
this paſſage is this. Chremes 
tells his wife, that by having 
given this ring, ſhe had done 
two good acts inſtead of one; 
ſhe had cleared her conſcience, 
and preſerved her child; for had 
there been no ring or other 
token among the infant's things, 
the finder would ſcarce have 
been at the trouble of taking 
eare of her, but might have left 
her to periſh, never ſuſpecting 
ſhe would ever be enquired 
after, or themſelves liberally 


rewarded for their pains of pre- 
| ſerving her. 


Dacigs. 


Saſtra. 
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Deſir d I'd keep it while ſhe went to bathe.” ; 


Sara. De | 
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I took no notice on't at firſt ; but 1 
No ſooner look*d ont, than I knew'r * | 
And ftraight run out to you, 3 

C bremes. And what d' ye think, 


Or know concerning her 
Softra. I cannot tell, 


Till you enquire of herſelf, and and, x 


1% ; 


If poſſible, from whence ſhe had the ring.” 5 
Syrus. Undone! I ſee more hope than I deſire. +. | 


She's our's, if this be ſo, 
Chremes. Is ſhe alive 


, ide. ; 


| To whom you gave the child! I 


. Softra. I do not know. 


Chremes. What did ſhe tell you: formerly ? 


Softra. That ſhe 


21 


Had done what I commanded het 


Chremes. Her name; ;; 


That we may make enquiry. 


 Softra. Philtere. | 


* While foe event #0 Sathe.] 
Hedelin is groſly miſtaken in 
faying that Antiphila bathed 
during the fourth act. It is ſo 
far from true, that, in the be- 


ginning of this ſcene, Soſtrata 


ſends the nurſe to ſee if Anti- 
zhila was not already come out 


of the bath. DEA. 


+ Undone ! c.] Syrus is 
alarmed, fearing that, by the 
diſcovery of Antiphila, their 
plot on Menedemus would be 


baffled, and their impoſition on 


Chremes detected. EuckA- 
PHIUS, 5 


Hrus. 


o 
De PEI 
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Heut. The very ame! He $ found, and I am loſt, 


lade. : 


Chremes. In Fick me, Soſtrata! 9 
Softra. Beyond my hopes. 1 
How much I fear d you ſhould continue fill 


So rigidly inclin'd, as formerly, 


When you refus'd to educate her, Chremes 3 
Chremes. Men cannot always be, as they defire,* 

But muſt be govern'd by their fortunes . 

The times are alter d with me, and I wiſh 

To have a daughter now; then, e lefs. + 


255 Men cannot always, 8 1 


This he ſays by way of palli- 


ating the cruelty of his former 
orders to put the child to d death 


DacizEs. 


+ Chew, nothing le %.] Here 
ends the act, and, by the diſ- 
covery of Antiphila, to all ap- 


Pearance, the main ſtory of the 
piece. The following obſer- 


vation on the great art of our 


poet, in continuing it through 


two acts more, is extremely juſt 
and ingenious. 

„What would become of the 
« piece which Terence has cal- 
« led the Self-Tormentor, if 


the poet, by an extraordinary 


*« effort of genius, had not 
«« contriv'd to take up the ſtory 
4 of Clinia anew, and to weave 
* it in with the intrigue of Cli- 
. pho. 1 Dipkzor. 


the entrance of Clinia. 
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ACT IV. SCENE 4. 
sI RUS alone, 


Y mind — me, my defeat is nigh. 
This unexpected incident has driven 

My forces i into ſuch a narrow paſs, 

I cannot even handſomely retreat 

Without ſome feint, to hinder our old man 
From ſeeing that this wench is Clitipho's. 

a for the money, and the trick I dreamt of, 


1 mind, &c.] Madam 
Dacier, and moſt of the later 
criticks who have implicitly 
followed her, tell us, that, in 
the interval between the third 
and fourth acts, Syrus has been 
preſent at the interview be- 
tween Chremes and Antiphila 
within. The only difficulty in 
this doctrine is how to recon- 
_ cileit to the apparent ignorance 
of Syrus, which he diſcovers at 


this objection, ſays ſhe, is eaſily 
anſwered. Syrus having partly 
heard Antiphila's - ſtory, and 
finding things likely to take an 
unfavourable turn, retires to 
conſider what is beſt to be done, 


But 


But ſurely this is a moſt unna- 
tural impatience at fo critical 
a juncture: and after all, would 
it not be better to take up the 
matter juſt where Terence has 
left it, and to ſuppoſe. that 
Syrus knew nothing more of 


the affair than what might be 


collected from the late conver- 
ſation between Chremes and 
Soſtrata, at which we know 
he was preſent ? This at once 
accounts for his apprehenſi- 
ons, which he betrayed even 
during that ſcene, as well as 
for his imperfe& knowledge of 
the real ſtate of the caſe, till 
apprized of the whole by Clinia. 


Thoſe 


f 
} 
; 
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Thoſe hopes are flown, and I ſhall hold it triumph, 
So I but ſcape a ſcouring.---Curſed Fortune, 

To have ſo delicate a morſel ſnatch'd 

Out of my very Jaws!—What ſhall ! do ? 


What new device for I muſt change my plan. 


Nothing ſo difficult, but may be won 

By induſtry.---Suppoſe, I try it thus. [zhinking. 
T will never do;--Or thus?---No better ſtill. 

But thus 1 think. No, no.---Yes, excellent 
Courage! J have it. Good !---Good !---Beſt of all! — 
Faith, I begin to hope to lay faſt hold 15 


Of that ſame ſlipp'ry money after all, 


-$.C: N E II. 
cl C . INIA at another 7 par! of the . 


Clin. Henceforward, Fate, do with n me 1 tho 
go © 5 

Such is my joy, ſo full and abſolute, _ _ 
I cannot know vexation. From this hour 
To vou, my father, I reſign myſelf, 
content to be more frugal than you wiſh ! 

Hrus, operbearing.] *Tis juſt as I ſu on * | 

Sirl's acknowledg d; 

His raptures ſpeak it ſo. ¶ going up.] I'm Over s d, 


Tha things have happen d to your wiſh, 


ci. O Syrus! _ Pony 55 | 
5 Have 
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Have You then f ene © 

Hrus. Undoubtedly. Sk arts Ee 1G 
I, who was preſent at the very 80 e 

Clin. Was ever ** thing ſo _ 

Syrus. Nothing. - br by | 

Clin. Now, heav'n ſo help me, x4 Gies at 1 this iT 
On her account much rather than my own, n _ -- 
Her, whom I know worthy the higheſt honours. - 

Syrus. No doubt on't---But now, Clinia, hold awhile! 
Give me a moment's hearing in my. turn. 5 
For your friend's buſineſs muſt be thought of now, 
And well fecur'd ; left our old gentleman 


Suſpect about the wench. VN 

Cun. O Jupiter! [in raptures. 
Syrus. Peace! ef | [impatienthy 
Clin. My Antiphila ſhall be my wite. Ti 


Syrus. And will you interrupt me? 

Clin. Oh, my Syrus, | 
What can I do? I'm overjoy'd. Bes- Wah r me. 

Hrus. Troth, ſo dot toi 

Clin, We're happy, as the Gods. IA 

Syrus. I loſe my labour on you. N N end 

Clin. Speak; 11 n Gen g 

Hrus. Ay, but you don't attend. 

Cn. Im all attention. Hom thr. 

Hrus. I ſay then, Clinia, that 3 your erh affalts 
Muſt be attended to, and well ſecur dz: 
For if you now depart abruptly from us, 9 


And 


| 
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And leave the wench upon our hands, ty weber 


Will inſtantly diſcover, ſne belongs 
To Clitipho. But if you take her off, 
It will remain, as ſtill it is, a ſeeret. 


Cun. But, Syrus, this is flatly oppoſite * | | 


To what I moſt devoutly wiſh, my marriage, - KJ 


For with what face ſhall I accoſt 9 4 Tather i ? 
D'ye underſtand me = 
She. Ay. 
Clin. What can I ſay? 
What reaſon can I give him? 
Syrus. Tell no lie. * ot Ha 


Speak the plain truth. 


Clin. How? 
Syrus. Every ſyllable. 

Tell him your paſſion for Antiphila; : 
Tell him you wiſh to marry her, and tell bim, p 
Bacchis belongs to Clitipho. | — 

Clin. Tis well, 
In reaſon, and may eaſily be done: 
And then beſides, you'd have me vin my father; 
To keep it hid from your old gentleman ? ; 

Syrus. No; rather to prevail on him, to go 


And tell him the whole truth immediately. 


Clin. How? are you mad or drunk? You! be 
the ruin | 


Of cane: for how can * be ſafe? 


1 Eh, 


1 
* 
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Eh, Sirrah ! ! 
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Hrus. That's my 8 2 This 3 


Is my chief glory, and Fm proud to think 


I have ſuch force, ſuch pow'r of anal in me. 


As to be able to deceive them both, 
By ſpeaking the plain truth: that whas your Fare 


Tells Chremes, Bacchis is his own ſon* s miſtreſs, 


He ſhan't believe it. 


Clin. But that way again 


 Yow blaſt my hopes of marriage: for while Chromen 


Suppoſes her my miſtreſs, he Il not grant 


His daughter to me. Tou, perhaps, don't care, 


So you provide for him, what comes of me. 
Syrus, Why, plague! dye think d ne you 


counterfeit 


ph» 


For ever? but a day, to give me time 
To bubble Chremes of the money. Peace 


Not an hour more. 


Clin. Is that ſufficient oi you! 5 4 


But then, ſuppoſe, his father find it out! 7 400 


Syrus. * Suppoſe, as ſome folks 898 the " fouled 


fall ! 


8 e hy gos all. 1 
There is a remarkable paſſage 


Unrore 0 gp voe bo EATER y 


* that they -feared, leſt the 


in Arrian's account of Alex, y ſhould. fall. Alexander, 


ander, lib. 4. where he tells 


us that ſome embaſſadors from 


the Celtæ, being aſked by Alex- 
ander, what in the world they 


| dreaded moſt, anſwered ase. 


who expected to hear himſelf 
named, was ſurpriſed at an an- 


Twer, which ſighified that they 
thought themſelves beyond the 
reach of all human power, 


plainly 


E | 
& 
| 
o 
7 


CE 
. 
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Clin. Still Tm afraid. 1 
Hrus. Afraid indeed | as co go ua e 

It were not in your pow r, whene er you bed, 

To clear yourſelf, and tell the whole affair. | 
Clin. Well, well, let Bacchis be ve over then! 
_ Well faid! and here ſhe comes. | | 


4 cr N E Ut” | 


Enter BACCHIS, PHRYGIA, Se. at anorber 
| Part * the s | 5 


Bacth. 8 my Uſe, WE TR 
This Syrus with his golden promiſes fe wha 
Has fool'd me hither charmingly! Ten Mine | 
He gave me full aſſurance of: but if 
He now deceives me, come whene'er he will, 


Canting and fawning to allure me hither, 


It ſhall be all in vain; I will not ſtir. . 5 
Or when I have agreed, and fix'd a Io 

Of which he ſhall have giv'n his maſter notice; 
And Clitipho is all agog with hope, 

PU fairly jilt them both, and not come near them; . 


And maſter Syrus' back ſhall ſmart for it. 


Clin. She 3 you very fair. 


plainly ag that nothing or a total deſtrudtion of nature. 
could hurt them, unleſs he PaTrick. 5 
would ſuppoſe impoſſibilities, 


Syrus. 
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Hrus. D'ye think 


She jeſts? She'll do it, if don't take heed. 
Bacch, They fleep: i' falk, I'll rouſe them.“ Hark 


ye, Phrygia, 


Did you obſerve the villa of Charinus, * 


Which yonder fellow ſhew'd us? 


Phyy. I did, Madam. 


Bacch. The next upon the right, 


Phry. I recollect. 


Bacch. Run thither quickly: for the Ceptain wu 


The Diony ſia there, 


Calaad. 


[aleud, 


[aloud, 


Syrus, behind. What means ſhe now ? | 


Bacch. Tell him I'm here; and fore againſt my will, 


Detain'd by force: bur Pl deviſe fome means 


To lip away and come to — 


Syrus. Confuſion !--- 


[alond. 
{comes forward, 


Stay, Bacchis, Bacchis nens dye ſend har girl? 


Bid her ſtop ! 
Bacch. Go! 


Hows. The eng ready 5 for vou. | 


uh, » Thy flees : Pfaich PII roufe 
them.) Dormiunt; ego pol tos 


commotebo: Hedelin interprets 


theſe words literally ; but ſure- 
lvy nothing can be more plain, 
from the whole tenot of the 


| ſcene, than that they are mere- 


ly metaphorical, as Neuem 
juſtly * 


Vor. * 


+ The RY of Charizus,] Vl. 
lam Charini. This paſſage alone 
is a ſufficient proof that the 
feaſt of Bacchus, mentioned in 
this play, was the Diomſia in 
the fields; and conſequently 
that the ſcene is not laid in A- 
thens, but in the con Da- 
CIER, : 


«„ „ 
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Bacch. Oh! then I ſtay. 


[Phrygia returns. 


Syrus. You ſhall be paid directly. 
Bacch. When you pleaſe: Do I preſs you? 


Syrus. But d'ye know 


What you're to do? 


Bacth. Why, what ? 


Hrus. You muſt go over, 


Lou and your equipage, to Menedemus. 


Bacch. What are you at now, ſauce- box? 


Syrus. Coining money, 


For your uſe, Bacchis. 


Bacch. Do you think to play 


Your jeſts on me ? 


Syrus. No; this is downright earneſt. 
Bacch. Are You the perſon I'm to deal with * 


Syraus, No. 


But *twill ſecure your money. 


Bacch. Let us go then! 


Syrus. Follow her there. Ho, Dromo ! 


Are you, c.] There is 
ſome difficulty in this and the 


next ſpeech in the original, and 
the Commentators have been 
puzzled to make ſenſe of them. 


It ſeems to me that the Poet's 
intention is no more than this. 


Bacchis expreſſes ſome reluc- 
tance to act under the direction 


of Syrus, but is at length pre- 


vailed on, finding that he can 
by thoſe means contrive to pay 
her the money, which he had 
promiſed __ 


SCENE 
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Enter DROMO. 


Dromo. Who calls ? 
Hrus. Syrus. 
Dromo. Your pleaſure! What's $ the matter now! ? 
Syrus. Conduct | 
All Bacchis* maids to your houſe Fo | EX 
Dromo. Why o ? „ 
Syrus. No queſtions; let them carry over 
All they brought hither. Our old gentleman 
Will think himſelf reliev'd from much expence 
| By their departure. Troth, he little knows, | 
With how much loſs this ſmall gain threatens him. 1 
If you're wiſe, Dromo, know not what you Know. 
Dromo. I'm dumb. | 
[ Exit Dromo, with Bacchis' ſervants and baggage 
into the houſe of Menedemus. After which, 


s O E N E * 


Enter CHREMES. 1 
4 


Chremes, to bimſelf. ] Fore heav'n, 1 pity Menedemus, 


His caſe is lamentable : to maintain | 
* 2 AI 


— 
—— — PPP . — „ 57˖ç% — 
" , : 
3 * 
wn a rr — OT IN PR - 


I ſpeak the plain truth, 


A. 
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That jade, and all her harlot-family ! 


Altho' I know for ſome few days indeed 


He will not feel it; ſo exceedingly 
He long' d to have his ſon : but when he ſees 


Such monſtrous houſhold riot and expence 


Continue daily, without end or meaſure, 
He'll wiſh his ſon away from him again. 
But yonder's Syrus in good tine. [ ſeeing Syrus. 


Syrus. I'Il to him. [ a/ide. 
Chremes. Syrus. 
Syrus. Who's there? l turning about. 


Chremes. What now ? 
Hrus. The very man 
I have been wiſhing for you this long mine. -. 
Chremes. You ſeem to've been at work with 
 Menedemus. 
Syrus. What! at our plot? No 2 ſaid, than dhe. . 
Cbremes. Indeed | 
Syrus. Indeed. | 
Chremes. I can't forbear to ſtroke 
Your head for it. Good lad! come nearer, Syrus! 
PH do thee ſome good turn for this. I will, 
I promiſe you.  [patting his Joi. 
Syrus. Ah, if you did but know 
How luckily it came into my head! 
Chremes. Pſhaw, are you vain : of your good luck : 7 
Syrus. Not 1. 


, — 


Clhrewei. 
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Chremes. Let me know it then. | 
Hrus. Clinia has told his father, that the wench 


Is miſtreſs to your Clitipho ; and. that 
He brought her over with him to their houſe, 
To hinder your detecting it. 
Chremes. Good | good | 
Syrus. D'ye think ſo? 
Chremes, Charming! 
Syrus. Ay, if you knew all. 
But only hear the reſt of our devien. | 
He'll tell his father, he has ſeen your daughter, 
Whoſe beauty has ſo charm d him at firſt ſight, 
He longs to marry her, 
Chremes. Antiphila ? 
Hrus. The ſame: and he'll n hirg to demand her 
Of you in marriage. | 
Chremes. To what purpoſe, Hes e 
I don't conceive the drift on't. 
Syrus. No! you're ſlow, 
Chremes.. Perhaps io, 
Syrus. Menedemus inſtantly 
Will furniſh him with money for the wedding, 


To buy dye take me? - 20? | 
Chremes. Cloaths and 5-7 
Syrus. Ay. : 

| Chremes. But 1 will neither: marry, nor betroth 
My daughter to him. 


Syrus. No? Why? | 
8 Cremes. 
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Cbremes. Why [---is that 
A queſtion? to a wretch ! — 
Syrus. Well, as you pleaſe. 
I never meant that he ſhould marry her, 


But only to pretend- 
Chremes. I hate pretence. 
Flot as you pleaſe, but do not render me 
An engine in your rogueries. Shall 1 
Contract my daughter, where I never can 
Conſent to marry her ? 
Syrus. J fancied ſo. 
Chremes. N ot I. | 
Syrus. It might be done moſt Jextrovſly 2 ; 
And, in obedience to your ſtrict commands, 
T undertook this buſineſs. 
Chremes. I believe it. 
SYrus. However, Sir, I meant it well. 


- 


Chremes. Nay, nay, 
Do't by all means, and ſpare no trouble i in't; 


But bring your ſcheme to bear ſome other way. 
Srus. It ſhall be done: I'll think upon ſome other. 
But then th. "ney which I mention'd to you, f 
Owing to Bacc by Antiphila, 
Muſt be repaid her: and you will not now 

Attempt to ſhift the matter off; or ſay, | 
What is't to me? Was 7 the borrower ? 

1 Did 7 command i it? ? Could ſhe pledge my auer 


« Againſt 


—— as —ů — 
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os © Againſt my will 2%... Theſe pleas you cannot urge; 
For *tis a common ſaying, and a true, | 
*That ſtricteſt law. is oft the higheſt wrong. 

Chremes. I mean not to evade it. 

Syrus. No, I'll warrant. | 

Nay You, tho? others did, could never think on't; 

For all the world i imagines you 'Ve acquir 'd 
A fair and handſome fortune. 


Chremes. I will carry 

The money to her inſtantly myſelf. | 1 
Hrus. No; rather ſend it by your ſon. 
Chremes. Why ſo? 
Syrus. Becauſe he acts the part of her gallant. 
Chr emes. What then? | 
Syrus. Why then *twill ſeem r more probable, 


If he preſents it: I too ſhall effect 
My {ſcheme more eaſily.---And here he i is. — 
—In, Sir, and fetch the money out. 
Chremes. I will. . [ Exit Chremes, 


* Sriaeft lacu is oft the higheſt Menander probably made uſe of 
wrong.) Summum jus, ſæpe ſum- it in this very play, as the ſame 
ma «ft malitia. This, as Syrus ſentiment is to be found among 
himſelf ſays, was a proverb. his fragmgÞ - | 

— — — — — K. 

0. vo op: c“ d N ep TY; voung 

Ala aupiCon;z cvnoOgring H Qauvelat. - 
The law, 'tis true, is good and excellent; 
But he who takes the letter of the law 
Too ſtrictly, is a pettyfogging knave. 


SCENE 


* | 


4 — * A * . 


* — (eee 
a. ut 7} 5 ener * * 
3 * © ö n —— . —— mümä — 
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SCENE VL, 
Enter CLETIPHO. 

Chr. to himſelf.] Nothing fo eaſy in itſelf, but when 
Perform'd againſt one's will, grows difficult. | 


This little walk, how eafy! yet how faint 
And weary it has made me !---and I fear 


Lieſt J be ſtill excluded, and forbid 


To come near Bacchis. ſeeing Syrus. ]---Now all 

powers above | 
Confound you, Syrus, for the trick you play dn me ! 
That brain of your's is evermore contriving 


Some villainy to torture me withall. 


Syrus. Away, you malapert!. Your roads 
Had well nigh been my ruin. | 
Clit. Would it had! 
For you deſerv'd. it richly. 
Syrus. How ! deſerv'd it? 


| T faith I'm glad I heard you ſay ſo 0 
Before you tous 


ch'd the caſh, chat was juſt 
About to give Jou. | 
Clit. Why, what can I ſay? 


'You went away; came back, beyond my hopes, 
And brought my miſtreſs with you; ; then again 


Forbad FR — her. 
. Cyrus. 
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Syrus. Well, well, I can't 
Be peeviſh with you now. But do you know 
Where Bacchis is? | 
Clit. At our houſe, 
Syrus. No. 
Clit, Where then ? 
Hus. At Clinia's. | 
Clit. Then Pm ruin d. 
Syrus. Courage, man! 
You ſhall go to her inſtantly, and carry 
The money that you promis'd her. 
Clit. Finetalk! 
Where ſhould I get it? 
Syrus. From your father. 
_ Clit. Pſhaw! 
You play upon me. 3% 
Syrus. The event ſhall ſhew. 


_ Clit. Then I am bleſt indeed. Thanks, thanks, 


dear Syrus 


Syrus. Hiſt! here's your father.----Have a care! 


don't ſeem 
Surpriz'd at any thing: give way in all: 
Do as he bids, and ſay but little. Mum \ 


SCENE 


— * Tn 2 — - — — — — 2 — = 
FP A w Ä en... aa te =, * P —— ——— . . — . — — 
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SCENE. 
Enter CHREMES. 


Chremes. Where's Clitipho ? 
Syrus, to Clit.) Here, ſay. 
Clit. Here, Sir! | 
Chremes. Have You | 
Inform'd him of the buſineſs ? [to Syrus. 
Syrus. In good part. 
Chremes. Here, take the money then, and carry it. 
| I Clitipho. 
Syrus. Plague, how you ſtand, log !---take it. 
Clit. Give 1t me. [ aukwardly. 
Syrus. Now in with me 3 Mou, Sir, 
[0 Chremes. 
Be pleas'd meanwhile to wait our coming here; 
There's nothing to detain us very long. 
[Excunt Clit, and Syrus. 


8$4#C E N E VII. 
CHREMES, alone. 


My daughter now has had Ten Mine of me, 
Which I account laid out upon her board : 


- 5 „ 
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Two Talents for her portion. 
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Ten more her cloaths will come to: and moreover 


How unj uſt, 


And abſolute is cuſtom!* I muſt now . . 

Leave every thing, and find a ſtranger out, 
On whom I may beſtow the ſum of wealth, 

Which I have ſo much labour'd to acquire. 


S CE NE 


IX. 


Enter MENEDEMUS. 


Mene. to himſelf] Oh ſon, how happy haſt thou 


made thy father, 


Convinc'd of thy repentance ! 
_ Chremes, overhearing.] How miſtaken |! 
Mene. Chremes! I wiſh'd for you.----"Tis in your | 


power, 


And ] beſeech you do it, to preſerve | 
My ſon, myſelf, and randy,” 


Cbremes. I'Il do't. 


Wherein can I oblige you ? 


* How unjuſt, and abſolute is 
- cuſtom !] J am charmed with 
this ſentiment, and ſtill more 
with the good man's applica- 
tion of it. For in fact nothing 
can be more ridiculous, than 
that when a father beſtows his 


daughter upon a man, he muſt 
alſo beſtow part of his for- 


tune with her. And as a proof, 


that cuſtom - only - authorizes 
ſuch a practice, in antient times 
the very contrary was the caſe, 
money and preſents being given 
to the fathers by thoſe who de- 
manded their daughters in mar- 
riage. MADAM DaACIER. 
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Mene. You to-day | 
Have found 3 daughter. 

Cbremes. True. What chen! * 

Mene. My Clinia 
Begs your conſent to marry 1 

Chremes, Good heaven! 

What kind of man are you ? 

Menue. What mean you, Chremes *? 7 

Cbremes. Has it then ſlipt your memory fo ſoon, 
The converſation that we had together, 
Touching the rogueries they ſhould deviſe, 
To trick you of your money? 

Menue. I remember. . 

Chremes. This is the trick. 

Mene. How, Chremes? I'm deceiv'd. 
Tis as you ſay. From what a pleaſing hope 
Have I then falln ! 

Chremes. And ſne, I warrant you,* 

Now at your houſe, is my ſon's mite e Eh! 

Mene. So they ſay. 

Chremes. What! and you beliey'd; iu? 

_ Mene. All. 


Cbremes. —And they ſay too he wants to marry her? 
That ſoon as I've conſented, you may give him 


And foe, I warrant ou, Sc.] lowed that order, which ſeemed 
| Theſe two or three ſpeeches to me to create the moſt lively 


are differently divided in dif- and natural dialogue. 
ferent editions. I have fol- 


2 2085 Money 
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Money to furniſh him with Jewels, cloaths, 
And other neceſſaries. 

Mene. Ay, tis ſo: 
The money's for his miſtrels. 1 

Cpremes. To be ſure. | 

Nene. Alas, my tranſports are all groundlleſ then. 
Let I would rather bear with any thing,. 
Than loſe my fon again.---What anſwer, Chremes, / 
Shall I return with, that he mayn't perceive. 
I've found him out, and take offence ? 

. Chremes. Offence! 
You're too indulgent to him, Menedemus | ! 

Mene. Allow me. I've begun, and muſt go ee 
Do but continue to aſſiſt me, Chremes. 

Chremes. Say we have met, and treated of the 

match. - 

Mene. Well; and what elſe? 

 Chremes, That J give full conſent ; | 
That I approve my ſon-in-law In ſhorr, Fs 
You may aſſure him allo, if you pleaſe, 
That P've betroth'd my * to tum. 

Mene. Good | 
The very thing I wanted. 


Chremes. So your ſon 
The ſooner ſhall demand the money at: you ; ; 
And ſo ſhall you, according to your wiſh, 
Fhe ſooner give. 7 


— _ 
RMA ——. COD 
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Mene. It is my wiſh indeed. 
Cbremes. *Fore heaven, friend, as far as I can judge; 


You'll ſoon be weary of your ſon again. 


Bur be it as it may, give cautiouſly, 
A little at a time, if you are wiſe. 
Mene. 1 will. | 
Chremes. Go in, and ſee what he demands. | 
If you ſhou'd want me, Tm at home. 
Mene. *Tis well. 
For I ſhall let you "TOA? do what 1 will; 
[Exeunt ſeverally. 


. 
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AC * V. SCENE J. 


ME NE DE MUS a | 


HAT Tm not overwiſe, no conjurer, 
I know full well: but my aſſiſtant here, | 
And counſellor, and grand comptroller Chremes, 
 Outgoes me far: dolt, blockhead, ninny, aſs ; 
Or theſe, or any other common terms 
By which men ſpeak of fools, befit Me well : 
But Him they ſuit not: His ſtupidity 
Is ſo tranſcendent, it exceeds them all. 


FVV 
Enter C HRE MES. 


 Chremes, to Softrata within.] Nay prithee, good wife, 
ceaſe to ſtun the Gods 

With thanking them that you have foundy yourdaughter ; 

Unleſs you fancy they are like yourſelf, 

And think, they cannot underſtand a thing 

_ Unleſs faid o'er and o'er a hundred times. 

— But meanwhile [coming forward] wherefore do my 
ſon and Syrus 


' Loiter 


Gia — = 
: 
* 7 
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Loiter ſo long? 
Meine. Who are thoſe erer Gerad | 
Cbremes. Ha, Menedemus, are Lou there 1. 

form me, * 

Have you told Clinia what I ſaid? 
Mene. The whole. 

Cbremes. And what ſaid He? 
Mene. Grew quite tranſported at it, 

Like thoſe who wiſh for marriage. 
Chremes. Ha!] ha! ha! 
Mene. What do you laugh at ? 
Chremes. I was thinking of 


OY 


The cunning rogueries of that ſlave, Syrus. ng 


Mene. Oh, was That it ? 
Chremes. Why, he can form and mould 

The very viſages of men, a rogue! |, [laughing. 
_ Meme. Meaning my ſon's well-a&ed tranſport ? 
Chremes. Ay. _. [aug bing. | 
Mene. The very thing that I was thinking of. 
Chremes. A ſubtle villain ! lau bing. 
Mene. Nay, if you knew more, 


| You'd be ſtill more convinc'd @n't. 


Chremes. Say you ſo? 

Mene. Ay; do but hear. 

Chremes, laughing.) Hold! hold! fs me e kult 
How much you're out of pocket. For as ſoon 


As you inform'd your ſon of my conſent, 


Dromo, 
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Dromo, I warrant, gave you a broad hint. 
That the bride wanted jewels, cloaths, attendants; ; 
That you might pay the — | 

Mene. No. 
Chremes. How ? No ? 
Mene. No, I ſay. 
Chremes. What! nor Clinia ? 
Mene. Not a word; 
But only preſt the marriage fiir to-day. 
Chremes. Amazing But our E ? Did not He 
Throw in a word or two ? | 
Mene. Not he. 


Chremes. How ſo ? 
Mene. Faith I can't tell: but Pm amaz'd that you, 


Who ſee fo clearly into all the reſt, 
Show'd ſtick at this. But that arch villain Syrus 
Has form'd and moulded your ſon too ſo rarely, 
That nobody can have the leaſt ſuſpicion, | 
That this is Clinia's miſtreſs. 
' Chremes. How? | 
Mene. I paſs | mf | 1 
Their kiſſes and embraces. All that's nothing. 
Chremes. What is there more that he can counterfeit? 
Mene. Ah! es Det, Þ [/miling. 
Chremes. What d'ye mean?, 
Mene. Nay, do but hear. I have 
A private ſnug apartment, a-back-room, 
OS os: | Whither 
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* Whither a bed was brought and made. 


Chremes. What then? 


Mene. No ſooner done, than i in went eClicpho, 


Chremes. Alone ? 
Menue. Alone. 
Chremes. I tremble. 


Mene. Bacchis follow'd. 


Chremes. Alone ? 
Mene. Alone. 
Chremes. Undone ! 


Mene. No ſooner in, 


But they made faſt the door. 8 : 8 8 


Chremes. Ha And was Clinia 


Witneſs to this? 


Mene. He was. -Both He and J. 
Chremes. Bacchis is gn ſon's miſtreſs, Menedemu ! 


I'm ruin'd. 


Mene. Why d'ye think ſo? 


Chremes. | 
A Ten-days family. 


Mine is ſcarce ©. 


Mene. What! are you diſmay'd 


hit her 9 BROUGHT 


Sc.] Peter Nannius obſerves 


that the beds among the an- 


tients were portable, and pro- 
duces a paſſage from the Odyſ- 
ſey, wherein Penelope orders 


the marriage - bed to be produ- 
ced, to try whether Ulyſſes was 


really her huſband, or an im- 
* — 


1 


poſtor, by his manner of ac- 
knowledging it; becauſe this 
bed was formed out of the trunk 
of an olive, wrought into the 
apartment itſelf, and therefore, 
contrary to the nature of other 
beds, could not be removed. 

WrsrkRRHOVIus. 5 


Becauſe 
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Becauſe he ſticks ſo cloſely to his friend? g 
Cpremes. Friend! His She-friend. 
 Mene. If ſo . idee e e 
Chremes. Is that a doubt: | 
Is any man fo courteous, and ſo patient, 
As tamely to ſtand by, and ſee his miſtreſs — 
Mene: Ha, ha, ha! Why not?---Thar I, you know, 
Might be more eaſily impos'd upon. [ironically. 
Chremes. D'ye laugh at me? I'm angry with myſelf: f 
And well I may. How many circumſtances —_ 
Conſpir'd to make it groſs and palpable, | 
Had T not been a ſtone - What things I faw ! 
Fool, fool!---But by my mw FRY be pr . 
For now | 
Menue. And can't you then contain yourſelf? ? 
Have you no ſelf-reſpe&? And am not 1 
A full example for you? 
Chremes. Menedemus, 
My anger throws me quite beſide myſelf. 
Mere. That You ſhould talk thus! Is it not a ſhame 
To be {o liberal of advice to others, 


So wiſe abroad, and poor in ſenſe at home ? 
Ciremes. What ſhall I do? 
| Ment. That which but even now®*. 


* That. aobich But even new Menedemns the very advice 
ou counſe!Pd me.) One of the given by himſelf at the begin- 
great beauties of this ſcene con- ning of the piece, DacigR. 
liſts in Chremes' retorting on 


3 "Sa 
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You counſell'd me to do: Give him to know 
That you're indeed a father: let him dare 
Truſt his whole ſoul to you, ſeek, aſk of you; 

| Leſt he to others have recourſe, and leave you. 

Chremes. And let him go; go. where he will; 
much rather 

Than here by his extravagance reduce 

"28 His father to diſtreſs and beggary. 

| For if I ſhould continue to ſupply 

| 


I | | The courſe of his expences, Menedemus, 
| 1 Your deſpꝰrate rakes vou d be my lot indeed. 
ö Mene. Ah, to what evils you'll expoſe yourſelf, 


Unleſs you're cautious! You will ſeem ſevere, 
And yet forgive him afterwards, and then 
With an ill grace too. 

5 Cbremes. Ah, you do not know 

5 . much this grieves me. 
Mene. Well, well, take your way. 


—— Obs a... 4 2 — 


/ 


Rd oh © 0 b 3 


* 


Foy |! But tell me, do you grant me my requeſt, 

1 That this your new- found daughter wed my ſon? 
1 Or is there aught more welcome to you? | 

= Chremes. Nothing. | 

11 The ſon-in-law, and the alliance pleaſe me. 

Mene. What portion ſhall I tell my ſon you ve ſettled? 

| | Why are you filent ? 

1 Cbremes. Portion! 


1 

1 Miene. Ay, what portion? 

| Wo ; Chremes. Ah! | ED COTS 
| | 1 N Mene. 
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Mene. Fear not, Chremes, tho? it be but ſmall: 
The portion nothing moves us. 
C Chremes. 1 propos d, 
According to my fortune, that Two Talents 
Were full ſufficient: But you now muſt fay, 
If you'd fave me, my fortune, and my ſon, 
That I have ſettled all I have upon her, 
Miene. What mean you? 
| Chremes. Counterfeit amazement too, 
And queſtion Clitipho my reaſon for it. 
Mene. Nay, but I really do not know your reaſon. 
Chremes. My reaſon for it?---That his wanton mind, 
Now fluſh'd with lux'ry and laſciviouſneſs, 
I may o'erwhelm; and bring him down fo low, 
He may not know which way to turn himſelf, 
Mene. What are you at? - 
Chremes. Allow me! let me have 
My own way in this buſineſs, 
Mene. I allow you. 
It is your pleaſure ? 
| Cbremes. It is, 
Menc. Be it ſo, 


A 


Cbremes. Come then, let Elinia 1 haſte to de the 


bride, . 


And for this ſon of mine, he ſhall be ſchooP'd, 
As children ought. ---But Syrus! — 
Mene. What of him? 
 Chremes. What! Il fo handle 32 0 curry him, 
þ 3 - "= nit 
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That: while he lives he Hal remember me. 


[Exit Menedemus. 


What! ode: a jeſt of , a laughing ſtock ? 
Now, afore heav'n, he would not dare to treat 
A poor lone widow, as ae me. 


N N * III. 


Re-enter MENEDEMUS with CLITIPHO 
and GSXR U 8. 


Chi. And can 0 Menedemus, can it To. 
My. father has ſo ſuddenly caſt off | 
All natural affection? for what act? 


Mene, This, I know, 


Should be more heavy and ſevere to you 


* Exit Menedenus. | The de- 
parture of Menedemus here is 
very abrupt, ſeeming to be in 
the midſt of a converſation; 
and his re-entrance with Cli- 
tipho, already ſuppoſed to be 
apprized of what had paſt be- 


tween the two old gentlemen, 


is equa! ly precipitate. Menage 
imagines that ſome verſes are 


loſt here. Madam Dacier ſtrains 
hard to defend the poet, and 


fills up the void of time by 


What crime, alas, fo heinous have I done? 
It is a common failing, 


o 


her old expedient of making. 
the audience wait to ſee Chre- 
mes walk impatiently to and 
fro, till a ſufficient time is elap- 
ſed for Menedemus to have 
given Clitipho a ſummary ac- 
count of the cauſe of his fa- 
ther's anger. The truth is, that 
a too ſtrict obſervance of Unity 
of Place will neceſſarily pro- 
duce ſuch abſurdities; and 
there are ſeveral other inſtances 
of the like nature in Terence. 


On | 
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On whom it falls: and yet am 1 no les 
Affected by it, tho? I know not why, 
And have no other reaſon for my ee 
But that I wiſh you welt 5 
Clit. Did not you ſay 
My father waited here ? ns 
Mene. Ay; there he is. [Exit Menedemus. 
Cbremes Why d'ye accuſe your father, Clitiphs ? E 
Whate'er I've done, was providently done 
Tow'rd you and your imprudence. When I ſaw 
Your negligence of ſoul, and that'you held 
F The pleaſures of to-day your only care, $7 "ONE 
Regardleſs of the morrow; I found means 
That you ſhou'd neither want, nor waſte my ſubſtance, 
When You, whom fair ſucceſſion firſt made heir, "4 
Stood ſelf-degraded by unworthineſs, 
I went to thoſe the next in blood to you, 
Committing and conſigning all to Them. 
There ſhall your weakneſs, Clitipho, be ſure 
Ever to find a refuge, food, and rament, 
And roof to fly to. | 
Clit. Ah me 
Chremes. Better thus, 
Than, you being heir, for Bacchis to have all. 
Sus. Diſtraftion! what diſturbances have I, 
Wretch that I am, all unawares created ! 
| Clit, Wou'd I were dead 


14 RS Chremes. 


—— — 


i 
! 
? . 
i 
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Then talk of dying. 


_— 


Cbremes. Learn firſt, what tis to live. 
When you know That, if life diſpleaſes you 85 


Syrus. Maſter, may I ſpeak ? 
' Chremes. Speak. | 
rus. But with ſafety ? 
Cbremes. Speak. 

Syrus. How wrong is this, 


Or rather what extravagance and madneſs, 
To puniſh him for my offence ! 


Chremes. Away! 


Do not you meddle. No one blames you, Syrus . 


Nor need you to provide a ſanctuary, 
Or interceſſor. 
Hrus. What is it you do? 
Chremes. I am not angry, nor K wth you, nor him: 


Nor ſhould you take offence at what I do. 


[ Exit Chremes, 


s EN E IV. 
Manen CLITIPHO, SYRUS. 


Hrus. He's gone. Ah, wou'd I'd aſk'd Nr 
Chr. Ald what, Syrus? .. _ - 

Srus. Where I ſhou'd eat, ſince he has caſt us off. 
You, I perceive, are quarter'd on your ſiſter. 


Clit. Ist come to this, that I ſhou'd be 1 in fear 


Of ſtarving, Syrus? | | 
5 * Hus. 


g - * 
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rut. So we do but N xt 
There's hope | = 
Clit. Of what? 
Syrus. That we ſhall have rare ſtomachs. 
Clit. D'ye jeſt at ſuch a time as this; 
And lend me no aſſiſtance by your counſel ? 
Syrus. Nay, I was ſtudying for you even now, 
And was ſo all the while your father ſpoke. „ 
And far as I can underſtand * 0 5 | | 
Clit. What? 3 7-0 
Syrus. Stay, you ſhall have 1 it addon] y. Lat 
Clit. Well, what? 
Syrus. Thus then: 1 don * 8 that you” re | | 
their ſon. - 
Clit. How, Syrus! are you mad ? | 
Syrus. T'l ſpeak my thoughts. | 
Be you the judge. While they had You alone, 
While yet there was no other, nearer joy, 
Lou they indulg'd, and gave with open hand: 
But now a gaughter's found, their real child, 
A cauſe is found to drive you forth. | 
Clit. *Tis like. | | 
 5Syrus. Think you this fault ſo angers him f „„ | 
Clit. I think not. | 
Syrus. Conſider too; *tis ever found, that mothers | 
Plead for their ſons, and in the father's wrath 
Defend them, Tis not ſo at preſent. 
Clit. True. 
1 | What 
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What ſhall I do then, Syrus: ? 
Syrus. Aſk of them | 
The truth of this ſuſpicion. Speak your thoughts. 
If *tis not ſo, you'll ſpeedily incline them . 5 
Both to compaſſion; or, if io, be told 
Whoſe fon you are. 
Clit. Your combs good. IL'II dot. 


r. 
SYRUS ale. 


A lucky thought of mine! for Clitipho, 
The leſs he hopes, ſo inuch more eaſily 
Will he reduce his father to good terms. | 
Beſides, who knows but he may take a wife; 
No thanks to Syrus neither. But who's here? 2 
Chremes! Tm off: for ſeeing what has * 
I wonder that he did not order me 
To be truſs d up immediately. I'Il hence 
To Menedemus, and prevail on him 
To intercede for me: as matters ſtand, 
I dare not truſt to our old — Exit Syrus. 


* The art and addreſs of this ſtratagem of Syrus is excellent, 
and cannot be ſufficiently red. Da CIER, | 


SCENE 
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SC EN EB v 


Enter C H R E ME s, SOSTRATA. 


Safira. Nay indeed, huſband, if you don't take care, 
You'll bring ſome kind of miſchief on your ſon : 
I can't imagine how a thought ſo idle 
Could come into your head. 
 Chremes. Still, woman, ſtill 
D'ye contradict me? Did 1 ever wiſh. 
For any thing in all my life, but you 
In that ſame thing oppos'd me, Soſtrata? 
| Yet now if I ſhould aſk, wherein I'm wrong, 
Or wherefore I act thus, you do not know. 
Why then d'ye contradi& me, Simpleton ? e 
 Seftra. Not know? | 
Chremes. Well, weli, you know: I granti it, rather 
Than hear your idle ſtory o'er again. 
Safra. Ah, *tis unjuſt in you to alk my {ens 
In ſuch a thing as this, 
 Chremes. I do not afk it. | 
| Speak if you will: I'll do it ne entheleſs ; 
Soſtra. Will you? | 
Chremes. I will. FER, 
Saſtra. You don't perceive what harm 
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May come of this. He thinks himſelf a foundling, * 


Chremes. A foundling, ſay you? 
Softra. Yes indeed, he does. 
' Chremes. Confeſs it to be true. 
Soſtra. Ah, heav'n forbid |! 
Let our moſt bitter enemies do that ! | 
Shall I diſown my ſon, my own dear child? 
| Chreme, What! do you fear you cannot, at your 


pleaſure, 


Produce convincing proofs that he's your own? 
Seſtra. Is it, becauſe my daughters en you 


ſay this ? 


* He thinks himſelf a . 


ling. Subditum ſe SUSPICATUR. 


It is odd enough that Madam 
Dacier changes the text here, 
- according to an alteration of 
her father, and reads $USP1- 


CETUR, He MaY think himfelf | 
a foundling— and aſſigns as a 


- reaſon for it, that Terence could 


not be guilty of the very im- 


propriety which ſhe undertook 


to vindicate in the preceding 


ſcene. I have followed the com- 
mon reading; becauſe Chremes, 
ordering her to confirm her 
ſon's ſuſpicions, ſhews that he 
underſtood her words in a poſi- 
tive, not a potential, 
Clitipho, on his entrance in the 
next ſcene, ſeems to renew a 
requeſt already made; and it 
would be a poor artifice in the 


ons, before 


ſenſe. 


poet, and, as Patrick obſerves, 
below the genius of-Terence, 
to make Soſtrata apprehend that 
theſe would be her ſon's ſ uſpici- 
ſhe had any reaſon 
to ſuppoſe ſo, | 


+ Becauſe my daughter*s found. 
Madam Dacier, as well as all 
the reſt of the commentators, 
has ſtuck at theſe words. Moſk 
of them imagine ſhe means to 
ſay, that the diſcovery of Anti- 
phila 15 a plain proof that ſhe 
1s not barren, Madam Dacier 
ſuppoſes that ſhe intimates ſuch 
a proof to be eaſy, becauſe Cli- 
tipho and Antiphila were ex- 
tremely alike; which ſenſe ſhe 
thinks imaediately. confirmed 
by the anſwer of Chremes. I 
cannot agree with any of them, 

. and 
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Cbremes. No: but becauſe, a ſtronger reaſon 1 856 
His manners are ſo very like your own, 
They are convincing proofs that he's your ſon. 
He is quite like you : not a vice, whereof 
He i is inheritor, but dwells in You : 


And fuch a ſon no mother but yourſelf © 
Could have engender'd.---But he comes.---Howgrave! 


Look in his face, and you may gueſs his plight. 


9 E N E VII. 
Enter CI. IT IPH o. 


Clit. O Mother, if there ever was a time 
When you took pleaſure in me, or delight 
To call me fon, beſeech you, think of that; 
Pity my preſent miſery, and tell me 


Who are my real parents! 


Safra. My dear ſon, 


and think that the whole difi- 


culty of the paſſage here, as in 


many other places, is entirely 
of their own making. Soſtrata 
could not refer to the reply of 
Chremes, becauſe ſhe could not 
poſſibly tell what it would be: 
but her own ſpeech is intended 
as an anſwer to his preceding 
one, which ſhe takes as a ſneer 
on her late wonderful diſcovery 


of a daughter; imagining that i 
he means to inſinuate, that ſne 
could at any time with equal 


eaſe make out the proofs of the 


birth of her ſon. —The ellipti- 


cal mode of expreſſion, ſo uſual 


in Terence, together with the 
refinements of commentators, 
ſeem to, have created all the 


obſcurity, 


Take 
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Take not, I beg, that notion to your r mind, 
That you're an alien to our blood. 
Clit. I am. ifs | ; i 
Saſtra. Ah me! and can n you then demand me that? l 
So may you proſper after both, as you're = 
Of both the child! and if you love your another, :. 
Take heed henceforward that I never hear 
Such words from you. 
| Chremes. And if you fear your ink 
See that I never” find ſuch vices in you. 
Clit. What vices ? + 
Cphremes. What? Ill tell you. Trifler, idler, 
Cheat, drunkard, whoremaſter, and prodigal. 
— Think this, and think that you are our's. 
Soſtra. Theſe words 
Suit not a father. | TS OP 
 Chremes. No, no, Clitipho, 5 
Tho from my brain you had been born, as Lalla 
Sprang, it is ſaid, from Jupiter, I wou'd not 


% 


®* The from my Brain, Se. 1 generally 8 that this is 
cannot help conſidering this as the paſſage alluded to by- 
a touch of comick anger. How- Horace, when he ſays in hi. 
ever, all the commentators are Art of Tqetry, 
of a different opinion ; and it is 


Futerdum tamen & wocem Comedia tollit; ; 
Tratuſpue Chremes tumido delitigat ore. 


vet Comedy ſometimes her voice may raiſe, ' 
And angry Chremes rail in ſwelling phraſe. 
T9. FAN cis. 


: | Bear 


ae ahi aconmLerOg.: 


Bear the diſgrace of your-enormities. 


Softra. The Gods forbid 
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Chremes. I know not for the Gods :* 


1 will do all that lies in Me. 


Lou ſeek 


For parents, which you have: but what is wanting, 
Obedience to your father, and the means 

To keep what he by labour hath acquir'd, 

For That you ſeek dot.---Did: 255 not by tricks 


Ev'n to my preſence introduce 


I blufh 


＋ To ſpeak immodeſtly before your mother 
But you by no means bluſh'd to do't. | 


Clit. Alas ! F 


How hateful am I to myſelf ! how much 
Am I aſham'd! ſo loſt, I cannot tell 


How to attempt to pacify my father. 


, 1 noe. for the Geds.] 
Neſeis Dees. Lambinus, in his 
admirable letter to Charles the 


gth, accuſes Terence of im- 


the charge is 


piety: but 
Nay, had Terence 


groundleſs. 


been ever ſo wicked, he would 


ſcarce have been ſo imprudent 
as to introduce impious expreſ- 
ſions in a play which was to be 
licenſed by the magiſtrates. Ne- 
ſcio Deos, does not imply, I care 


ot for the Gods, but I Ino not 


what the Gods will do. This is 
farther confirmed by a paſſage 


in the fourth ſcene of the ſecond 


AQ. Antiphila, in anſwer to 


what Bacchis tells her of 
other women, ſays, Neſcio alias, 
Sc. For my own part (ſays ſhe) 
1 know not what other women 
may do, &c. and not, I don't 


care for other women, DaCcits, 


Þ+ To ſpeak amade eftly before 


your mother, ] The Greeks and 


Romans were remarkably polite 
in this particular, They would, 
upon no account whatever, ex- 
preſs: themſelves indecently be- 
fore their wives. Religion, po- 
licy, and good manners forbad 
it, DaciER. 5 


SCENE 
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8 O E N E VIII. 
Euter ME NED EMUs. | 


Mene. Now in good faith our Chremes plagues his ſon 
Too long and too ſeverely. I come forth 5 
To reconcile him, and make Feet between them. 
And there they are! OY 
Chremes. Ha, Menedemus ! i. a" Hoy 
Is not my daughter ſummon'd ? and the portion, 
» I ſettled on her, ratified by You? 18 
Softra. Dear huſband, I beſeech you not to do ir! 
Clit. My father, I intreat you pardon me! 
Mene. Forgive him, Chremes! let his pray'rs prevail! 
Chremes. What! ſhall I then with open eyes beſtow 
My whole eſtate on Bacchis? I'll MESSE: 
Mene. We will prevent that. It ſhall not be ſo. 
Clit. If you regard my life, forgive me, father! 
Soſtra. Do, my dear Chremes! 
Mene. Do, I prithee now |! FEE 
Be not obdurate, Chremes ! 
Chremes. Why 1s this? 
I ſee I can't proceed as I've begun. , 
Mene. Tis as it ſhou'd be now. 
Chremes. On this condition, 
That he agrees to do what I think fit. 
| 7 : y 0 5 . Clit. | 


THE $ELB-FORMEN TOR. 
Clit. I will do ev thing. Command x me, * 


| Chremes. Take a wife. 
Cut. Father! 
Chremes. Nay, Sir, dt 


„ 
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Mene, I take that charge upon me. He ſhall do't. 
Cbremes. rener 


Citi. Confuſion! 2 
Setra. Do you doubt then, Clitipho 2 
Cbremes. Nay, which he pleaſes. 
Mene. He'll obey in all; 8 
Whate'er you'd have him. Te 
Safra. This, at firſt, is grievous, | 


While you. don't know it; when vou know ; it, eaſy. 4 


Cut. I'm all obedience, father! 
- Goftra. Oh my ſon, 


. ra give you a ſweet wife, that you'll adore, 


Phanocrata s, our neighbour” 8 daughter. | 
DP Her! 3 | 
E That red hair d, blear-ey'd, wide-moutt'd, 


nos'd wench? ? at 
F 


3 


I cannot, father. 
Chremes. Oh, how nice he i is! J | 

Would any one imagine it?? 1 thy. 
Soſtra. * you. a a4 Soar: ; 92 b 20. 


Another then. 

Clit. Well, well; ſince I mul marry; 
I know one pretty near my mind. 
W 5 


” 1 


5 4 1 * 1 
4 LA ; 1 7 pw 
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. 
1 


*** 


$30. 
9 Seſtra. Good boy! 


__ Clit. The daughter of Archonides, our a neighbour 
Saſtra. Well choſen! 
Clit. One thing, father, ſtill remains. 


Cbremes. What? 


Clit. That you'd grant poor Syrus a full pardon. 
For all that he hath done on my account. 


Chremes. Be it ſo.—[to the Audience. 85 revell, 
: Sirs, and clap your h hands!" rings 


* Hil hoc] Terence's- 
comedy of the Self- Iormemtor 


is from the beginning to the 


end a perfect picture of human 

life, but I did not obſerve in 

the whole one paſſage that could 

raiſe a laugh. 

STEELE 's SPECTATOR, N*go02. 
The idea of this drama [Co- 


medy] i is much enlarged beyond | 


what it was in Ariſtotle“ time; 
who defines it to be, an imita- 
tion of light and trivial actiont, 
prevoking ridicule. His noti- 
on was taken from the fate 
and praCtice the Athenian 
ſtage ; that is, from the o/ or 
middle comedy, which anſwers 
to this deſcription. The great 


revolution, which the introduc- 


tion of the zew comedy made in 
the drama, did not happen till 
afterwards. This propoſed for 
its object, in general, the acti- 
ons and characters of ordinary 


life; which are not, of neceſ- 


„ | ; 
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tity, ridiculous, but, 28 ap- 
pearꝭ to every obſerver, of a 


Judi rous, and, within their p pro- 
frequently even important. This 


now) admits the ſerious ; and 
its ſcenes, even without the 


theatre are ſo little aware of 


* * 
„ 6 oh 3 2 Fe * 
753, yy ** 1 I 1 1 


"F" 


4 


mix kind. ſerious as well as 


per ſphere of influence, not un- 


kind of imitation, therefore, 


leaft mixture of pleaſantty, are 
entirely comrcx. Though the 
common run of /aughers in our 


the extenſion of this province, 
that I ſhould ſcarcely have 
hazarded the obſervation, but 
for the authority of Terence, 
who hath confeſſedly very little 
of the pleaſant ip his drama. 
Nay, one of th moſt admired 
of his comedies hath the 'gra- 
vity, and, in ſome places, al- 
moſt the ſolemnity or ma 
lf. 
Hunp's Differtation on the 3 
ral Provinces of the Drama. 
8 —Te- 


* 9 rr Fn MF. con nn w# 3% K 
by 1 
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| by his native humour, or de- 


termined by his truer taſte, 


mixed ſo little of the ridiculous 

in his comedy, as plainly ſhews, 

it might, in his opinion, Jub/ift 
entirely ayithout it. IT ro. 


In che paſſages, ſeleQed 


from the ingenious and learned 


critick laſt cited, are theſe four 
tions. Firſt, that Ariſtotle 


(who founded his notion of 
Comedy on the Margites of 
Homer, as he did that of Tra- 


gedy on the Iliad) had not ſo 


enlarged an idea of that kind 
of drama, as we have a: this 


time, or as was entertajned by 


the authors uf the eau comedy : 


Secondly, that this kind of imi- 
tation, even without he LEAST 
MIXTURE of pleaſantry, is en- 


tireiy comIcx : Thirdly, that 
-Comedy-might, in the opinion 


of Terence, /ub/i/t entirely auitb- 


_ out" the RIDICULOUS: And 
-fourthly, that the Self- Tor- 
mentor hath the gravity of tra- 
eech idee 


The two firſt poſitions e con- 
cerning Ariſtotle's idea of this 


kind of imitation, and the ge- 


nius of Comedy itſelf, it is not 


_ neceſſary to examine at pre- 


ſent; and indeed they are 


queſtions of too extenſive a na- 


ture to be agitated in a fugitive 
note: But in regard to the two 
laſt poſitions, with all due de- 


ference to the learned critick, I 


will venture to aſſert that the 


* 


authority of Terence cannot be 
fairly pleaded in confirmation 


of the doctrine that Comedy © 
may ſubſiſt quithour the laat | 
mixture of the pleaſant or ria... 
Eulous.. | Terence, ſays the © 
French criticks, fait rire au d- 
dans, & Plaute au dehors, The > 


humour of Terence is indeed of 


a more chaſte and delicate com- 
plection than that of Plautus, 
Jonſon, or Moliere. There are 


alſo, it is true, many grave 
and affecting paſſages in his 


plays, which Horace in his rule 
of Interdum tamen, Ic. and 
even „ the common run of 
«* laugbers in our theatre, al- 
low and applaud in our gayeſt 


comedies. I cannot however 


think that he ever treſpaſſes on 
the ſeverity, or ſolemnity of 
Tragedy: nor can I think that 


there are not touches of humour 
in every one of he plays, which 
he has left behind him; ſome 
humour of dialogue, more of 
character, and ſtill more of co- 
mick ſituation, neceſſarily re- 


ſulting from the artful contex- 


ture of his pieces. The An- 


drian, The Eunuch, The Bro- 
thers, and Phormio, eſpecial- 
ly the ſecond and fourth, are 
confeſſedly pleaſant comedies, - 
and the Eunuch in particular 


the moſt favourite entertainment 


of the Roman theatre. Inſtan- 
ces of humour have been pro- 


dnced, by the ingenious cri- 


tick himſelf, even from the 


N 
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Step-Mother ; and the enſuing 


notes will probably point out 
more. As to the preſent co- 
medy, the Self-Tormentor, I 
ſhould imagine that a man, with 
much leſs mercury in his com- 
poſition than Sir RichardSteele, 


might have met with more than 
one or two paſſages in it that 


would raiſe a laugh. Terence 
indeed does not, like the player- 
clowns mentioned by Shake- 
ſpeare's Hamlet, ** ſet on the 
* ſpectators to laugh, though 
in the mean time ſome neceſ- 
« ſary queſtion of the play be to 
© be conſidered He never 
ſtarts from the ſubject, merely 
to indulge himſelf in pleaſant- 
ries, like Plautus and even Mo- 
liere, for whole ſcenes toge- 
ther. His humour always ariſes 
from the occaſion, and flows 
from him in the natural courſe 
of the fable ; in which he not 
only does not admit idle ſcenes, 


but ſcarce a ſpeech that is not 


immediately conducive to the 
buſineſs of the drama. His hu- 
mour, therefore, muſt neceſſari- 


ly lie clo/e and compact, and re- 


quires the conſtant attention of 
the reader to the incidents that 
produce it; on which drama- 
tick humour often in great mea- 
ſure depends, and would there. 


fore of courſe unfold itſelf in 


the repreſentation, when thoſe 


incidents were thrown into ac- 


tion. {n the preſent comedy, 


E N D 1 


the character of Syrus, bating 
the deſcription in the ſecond 
act, muſt be allowed to be 
wholly comick ; and that of 
Chremes ſtill more ſo. The 
condu& of the third and fourth 
acts is happily contrived for the 


production of mirth, and the 


ſi tuation of the two old men in 
the firſt ſcene of the fifth act is 
very pleaſantly imagined, The 
deep diſtreſs of Menedemus, 
with which the play opens, 
makes but a very inconſiderable 


part of Terence's comedy; and 


I am apt to think, as I have be- 
fore hinted in another place, 
that the Self- Tormentor of Me- 
nander was a wurc capital and 
intereſting character. Ad our 
poet has contrived, the  ſelf- 
puniſhment of Menedemusends 


as ſoon. as the play begins. 


The ſon returns in the very ſe- 
cond ſcene; and the chiefcauſe 
of the grief of Menedemus be- 
ing removed, other incidents, 
and thoſe of the moſt .comick 
caſt too, are worked into the 


play; which, in relation to 


the ſubje& of it, might per- 
haps, with more propriety, 
have been entitled, The Fa- 


thers, than The Self-Tormen- 
tor. I cannot therefore, not- 
Wirbſtanding the pathos and 


fimplicity of the firſt ſcene, 
agree, „that this comedy 
«+ bath the gravity of tragedy 
<< eb.” 
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JAMES B OOTH, Eſq; 
oo LINCOLN's INN, 
THE FOLLOWING COMEDY, 


TRANSLATED FROM TERENCE, 


IS INSCRIBED, 
BY HIS MOST OBLIGED 
MOST FAITHFUL. 


AND OBEDIENT HUMBLE SERVANT, 


\ 


GEORGE COLMAN. 
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